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TO 
ALL AMONG US 
WHO WOULD FAIN BE SAINTS 
THIS STORY OF A SINNER-SAINT 
IS LOVINGLY DEDICATED 


A WHITE-HANDED SAINT 


The Catholic Herald of India says: ‘‘A good deal of adverse 
criticism from Catholic sources has been poured on the gifted writer 
of this novel. I fail to find any sensuous note sounding perpetually 
through the story. I do not say the story is one to be put in the 
hands of children; but we cannot expect our talented writers to 
give always of their best for children only. Far from regretting 
that the book has been written, I feel inclined to thank O. K. Parr 
for her valuable addition to ‘our literature of the psychology of 
conversion,’ as the Month calls it.” 


The Catholic World says: "The author chose a theme whose 
delicacy and fragile beauty made it difficult in the extreme; the 
soul of a mystic does not fall easily into twentieth-century phrases. 
But she has succeeded surprisingly well. The most obvious 
criticism is that her touch is very very feminine, but to some 
readers that will be a charm, and to few, perhaps, a defect.” 


Benziger’s Magazine says: ‘‘A frank and strong love story, as 
human and as powerful as anything ever written by novelists who’ 
make unharnessed human love their be-all and end-all. ” 


The Ushaw Magazine says: ‘' The story is a wonderfully interest- 
ing account of a soul’s mystical history, something on the lines of 
Carmichael’s ‘ John William Walshe.’ ’’ 


The Devon and Exeter Gazette says: ‘‘It is a delightful yet pathetic 
story, told in tender and graceful language, a book which one feels 
the better for after reading, and it well deserves the unstinted praise 
which has already been accorded it.” 


The Catholic Times say: ‘The entire narrative seems one un- 
broken picture of real vivid life. The chief character is as attrac- 
tive as it is mystical in its hidden beauty and holiness, It is 
altogether unique, and if, as the author seems to hint, the tale is 
actually true, then she portrays the life of a saint of no ordinary 
sanctity. The writer’s allusions to the Mass and the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, along with her love and reverence for the priesthood, are the 
sible of beautiful language which are scattered up and down the 
work,” 


The Irish Daily Independent says: ‘‘This touching and delightful 
story in which we are shown the beauty of the life of an ideal and 
saintly priest.” 


The Occult Review says: “With all her mysticism, the true 
womanliness of the heroine permits of her seeing in Marriage and 
Motherhood the consummation of human life and a symbol of the 
Great Reality that lies behind the veil, It is a clean, wholesome 
story.” 


PREFACE 


In presenting this story to the public in book form, 
I feel that one or two preliminary remarks are 
necessary. 

As in the prefatory lines to “ Back Slum Idylls,” 
I once again beg to be accorded no undeserved 
praise. It must be remembered that this story, 
too, is founded on fact, and consequently brings 
no merit of invention to its narrator; also that 
the labours in prison, workhouse, and slum herein 
recorded were not my work, but my mother’s—to 
whom, therefore, all the honour is due. 

The book was completed in March, 1907, since 
which date it has appeared as a serial in London, 
Ohio, and Philadelphia. To-day it has been accepted 
by my publishers for book form, which enables me 
to comply gratefully with the many kind requests 
for this same book form, received both from friends 
and strangers. 

I need hardly say that my pleasure at its publica- 
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tion is greater far than theirs, and that I cannot 
sufficiently thank the tens of thousands of too- 
indulgent people who have already taken the 
trouble to read the story in the Old World and the 
New. | 


VENTON HOUSE, 
September 8, 1909. 
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A RED-HANDED SAINT 


CHAPTER I 
IN WHICH LADY MAUD HAS AN INSPIRATION 


SUDDENLY—so suddenly that little pin-pricks came | 
out all over me—Lady Maud threw her novel plump 
into the middle of the fire. 

“It’s no use, my dear; I cannot stand it any 
longer.” 

“ But you need not be so violent,” I So posti 
lated. “ And it is a library-book, too.” 

“ All the better,” she replied recklessly. 

“ Then it is not your property, and if you were 
compelled to be violent, you might merely have 
thrown it across the room.” 

“That would have been bourgeois. I prefer to 
pay for my temper. Constance, does it ever occur 
to you why we do such things ?” 

“ What things ? Burning other people’s books ?” 

Lady Maud rose from her chair and began rest- 
lessly walking up and down. | 

“ No, no, no. The utterly incongruous medley 
which makes daily life. Why do we spend hours a 
day reading all the rubbish that is turned out by 
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the ton from countless presses, and squeeze spiritual 
reading into a grudging, yawning ten minutes at bed- 
time ? Why do we sit up till the small hours play- 
ing bridge, and make a point of never missing daily 
Mass ? Why do we send charitable subscriptions to 
Rescue and Prisoners’ Aid Societies, and then dine 
blandly with people who are much more really 
criminal than half those in the prisons }?——” 

“ Be careful,” I interrupted ; ‘‘ you are on sacred 
ground. It is true I do not often dine in Mayfair, 
but upon those rare occasions I have never found 
anyone there with either the hearts or brains of my 
poor prisoners.” 

She paused opposite me, and smiled. 

“Pardon, In my heat I forgot to whom I was 
speaking. But, seriously, Constance, what şs 
wrong ?” 

“ Are you merely talking for effect, or do you 
expect an answer? If the latter, the same answer 
solves all such conundrums. We are simply trying 
to serve God and Mammon, and making a poor 
business of both.” : 

She still stood before me, now gazing at me dis- 
sectingly. 

“ It is very magnanimous of you to say ‘ we,’ for 
I don’t believe that you, at any rate, give much 
service to Mammon. You don’t read novels or play 

bridge or dine in Mayfair. I don’t believe you even 
= smoke cigarettes ; and I know you never drink.” 

She made an exaggerated gesture of despair, and 
fell into her chair again. 

I laughed outright. 

“ My dear Maud, I am glad there is no third 
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person to overhear you. Already I suffer from a 
perfectly false but highly objectionable reputation 
for piety. But if you ever make such absurd remarks 
in public, I shall be branded for evermore as an 
arch-Pharisee.”’ 

Then there was a short silence, broken only by 
the lapping of the flames around “ The Confessions 
of a Coquette.” 

Suddenly Maud again shot out of her chair. 

“ Inspiration! Constance, it ¢s an absolute in- 
spiration. If they want sensationalism and realism, 
in the name of truth and pity let them have it.” 

“ I fail to see your drift,” I said severely ; “ and, 
really, Maud, you are in a very jerky frame of mind 
and body this evening.” 

“If they want sensationalism and realism,” she 
repeated, shaking a white jewelled finger impres- 
sively at me, “ let them have it.” 

“ With all my heart. But how ?” 

“ Write a book.” 

“Is that all? People have been saying that to 
me for the last ten years.” 

“ Yes, yes,” she said impatiently; “ but I am 
not ‘ people.’ I am your old, tried—much tried— 
and trusted friend, and I say to you this night, by 
the expiring light of the ‘ Coquette,’ that it is your 
bounden duty to write poor Magdalen’s story.” 

I started. 

“Ah! I have roused you at last, have I? Do 
you see what I mean? You must write that 
pathetic, tragic life-story, with all its heights and 
depths ; with all its interweavings among our lives, 
August’s especially——~’’ | 
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“ Maud, you are a temptress.” 

“ Then you will ?” 

“ I have never written a book before.” 

“All the better. It will be original and un- 
trammelled. All you have got to do is to write 
exactly as you speak and think.” 

Well, I promised. Besides an accurate memory, 
I possessed also a store of diaries and old letters. And 
out of the ashes of the “ Coquette ” arose, Phoenix- 
like, the story of my poor slum saint. 

+ + + # + 

It was a beautiful afternoon in mid-September. 
Cecilia and I were, on the morrow, to return to Lon- 
don after a brief but blissful holiday at Coverdale 
Court. The entire party was assembled on one of 
the lawns, basking in the still hot sunshine, and 
indulging in spasmodic conversation. Lady Maud 
was there, our hostess and my old friend, whom I 
had first met, twenty years before, while working for 
St. Michael’s Parish Committee. Her eldest-born, 
Raphael, aged twenty-five, was the image of his 
mother, and had never caused her maternal heart a 
day’s anxiety ; beautiful Clare, the only daughter, 
who was destined already for the cloister, favoured 
her father’s side of the house, being tall, fair, and 
placid. August, the youngest, was, neither in 
mind nor body, the least like any family tradition. 
In times of more than common despair, Maud was 
wont to declare that he was a changeling. But 
with all his cranks I loved him even better than the 
others, believing that deep down beneath the sur- 
face lay the germ of a great character. Lord Cover- 
dale and his intimate friend, Paul Masterman, 
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editor of a leading agnostic review, completed the 
party. 

“What a pity you are going,” murmured Lady 
Maud, turning to me with a long sigh of regret. 
“ Could you not leave Cecilia here as a hostage, and 
return again to claim her next month ?” 

“What! And miss Periwinkle’s discharge ?” 
exclaimed my sister, before I had time to answer. 
“ Dear Lady Maud, it is simply sweet of you, but 
truly Periwinkle is a prior engagement.” 

“ Who in the name of wonder is Periwinkle ?” 
queried August lazily. 

“ One of the expertest pickpockets in London,” 
replied Cecilia crisply. ‘‘ She can take a diamond 
pin out of a man’s tie in a crowd in such a manner 
that neither he nor the surrounding mob knows 
anything of it until he goes home to undress.” 

There was a roar of laughter. 

“ I wonder you ever come to such deadly re- 
spectability as this, Cecilia,” said our host. ‘“* How 
appallingly dull we must be, after your spicy 
criminal experiences !”’ 

“You are,” admitted Cecilia frankly. “ But, 
you see, Constance and I love you all so very much 
that we cannot keep away. We are torn between 
two stools.” 

“ Stools don’t tear,” murmured Raphael. 

“ If I say they do, they do,” snapped Cecilia. 

“ The truth is,” I interposed, “‘ my sister has an 
invincible hope that Periwinkle Poll will one day 
instruct her in the gentle art. That is one reason 
why she so assiduously cultivates her acquaintance.” 

Mr. Masterman roused himself a little, and ex- 
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amined Cecilia attentively. She was, as she usually 
is, the handsomest creature present. She inherits 
her mother’s brilliant brunette complexion, brown 
eyes and loads of soft dark hair, added to which are 
her father’s finely-chiselled features and air of 
distinction. It is always a consolation to me to 
see reproduced in this precious child the character- 
istics of those two beings whom I loved most on 
earth.” 

“ Why is she called by such a name ?” asked the 
great editor in his slow, bored tones. 

“ Who ? Periwinkle? Why, because in her 
brief periods of remorse, during which she tries to 
earn an honest living, she does it by hawking dried 
and shell fish. It is common among the criminal 
classes to bestow some nickname connected with 
_ the trade of the person, so she is Periwinkle Poll, 
usually Periwinkle. Her real name is Mary Brown.” 

“ Is she in prison now ?” 

“ Yes,” I replied. ‘‘ But she is to be discharged 
again next week, when there will be a fresh instal- 
ment of odorous marine goods purchased, and 
another new start. She is only in for three months 
this time, but has done several penals in former 
years.” 

“ Indeed !” he replied, a flicker of interest cross- 
ing his tired face. ‘‘ Then I suppose she is, as Miss 
Beecham says, an expert? You do not get penal 
servitude for nothing, I take it.” 

“ Is she on ticket-of-leave ?” asked Lord Cover- 
dale. 

Cecilia favoured him with a withering glance of 
contempt. 
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“ Of course not. Haven’t you just been told that 
she is only doing three months ?” 

“Yes, yes. But I thought it might be in the 
middle of a ticket-of-leave spell.” 

“ Worse still. Really, Lord Coverdale, it is 
lamentable that any politician should be so ignorant 
of the working laws of his country. If you commit, 
or are convicted of, any crime during the period of 
what you call ticket-of-leave, you go back to penal 
to finish the ticket-of-leave inside the prison instead 
of outside, together with the lesser sentence for the 
smaller crime on top of that.” 

Lord Coverdale collapsed with laughter. 

“ You must have to be painfully good,” murmured 
August. “ Fancy any ordinary mortal endeavour- 
ing to attain the ideal of a convict out on ticket !”’ 

“ Yes ; that is just it. The smallest slip becomes 
of such importance, and the strain is so great, that 
many of them would rather finish the time inside, 
without the wear and tear of constant super- 
vision.” 

“I am indebted to you for a new sensation,” 
resumed the editor languidly. ‘‘I must confess 
that never before have I met two beautiful and 
high-bred ladies living practically at the centre of 
criminal life. It is quite remarkable to hear and 
see you.” 

“ We are aware that we shine with a borrowed 
light,” lisped Cecilia, with affected coyness—“ I 
especially. It is my sister who is the past-mistress 
of crime and penal servitude.” 

“ I am fully aware of that. Miss Beecham’s name 
is far-famed, even among non-Catholics,” he replied. 
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“ But I didn’t realize, until I have heard you this 
afternoon, how very much you must live amongst 
these people. Your influence over them must be 
very great. I suppose they are exceedingly quick— 
quick to appreciate and understand ?” 

“ Oh, Constance thinks there is nothing like 
-them,” interrupted Lady Maud. ‘“ There are no 
such hearts and no such heads to be found as in the 
prisons. And as for the discharged prisoners who 
swarm around her, they are a set of saints.” 

“ But I can quite imagine that,’ he replied, 
through the general laugh. “To commit crime, 
especially expert crime, one must be clever, perse- 
vering, and courageous. And then, when one finds 
a gentle lady who is obviously willing to lay down 
_her life for one, whose heart would not burn with 

gratitude ?” 

“They are clever—wonderfully clever,” I in- 
sisted. ‘‘ You see it, Mr. Masterman, if no one else 
does. And if only the intellect and the backbone 
can be turned into the right channel, they become 
as superlatively good as they were once superlatively 
bad. Half the time, they only sin for want of a 
helping hand. They have never had a friend in 
their lives, and when they find a friend they value 
him for his precious rarity.” 

“Quite so. Now, tell me, what crimes do you 
come into contact with specially ? Drink, theft 
—what ?” 

“ Drink isn’t a crime,” I said curtly. ‘It is a 
disease, and ought to be treated as such. The 
really first-rate criminals, the specialists, don’t 
drink. They couldn’t do their work if they did. 
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You want a clear head and a steady hand and an 
iron nerve for high-class crime.” 

He made a movement of assent, and his face be- 
came quite animated. 

“True. Now that you point it out, one sees it. 
But what of murder? Do you have murderesses 
to deal with ?” 

“ No, I am thankful to say I do not. You see, 
the Home Office does not permit women to visit 
male prisoners. I only visit my own sex, and 
murder is commoner among men than among 
women. Besides which, it is one of the rarest of 
the crimes, especially among Catholics, and I only 
visit Catholics,” I replied, little thinking of what 
was awaiting me in the near future. 

Often it is a marvel to me the callous way in 
which we eat, drink, and make merry, all swathed 
as we are by the folds of that mysterious futurity. 
We do not even know what the next clock-strike 
may bring, or even if we shall live to hearit. Weare 
ignorant, not only of the events of the morrow, but 
even of the remainder of the day ; we do not know 
who is journeying, by inevitable decree, into our 
lives, or which dear friend is passing out of them. 
Yet we laugh and talk with an assurance ill- 
befitting our straitened ignorance. 

In due time the group broke up, and Mr. Master- 
man joined me in a stroll through the copse. 

“ I hope I don’t bore you,” he began, apolo- 
getically. ‘‘ But you interest me so much.” 

“ I am never bored. 

He glanced at me with envy. 

“Lucky mortal! As I understand it, Miss 
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Beecham, you and your sister live alone together 
and devote yourselves to this philanthropic work ?” 

“ Yes. My dear mother and father died more 
than ten years ago, within a few weeks of each other. 
Cecilia was then only nine years old, and I have 
tried to make up to her for her loss, poor child ! 
There is over twenty years between us.” 

“ Judging from all appearances, you have ad- 
mirably succeeded,” he said, with a sympathy of 
which I should have previously judged him in- 
capable. 

“ And she is, clearly, heart and soul in your 
work ?” 

“ Yes, and invaluable to me. Of course, she 
does not visit the prisons, but I can trust her to see 
the prisoners who are discharged. That is the im- 
_ portant time, you see—the time immediately upon 
leaving the prison—when we are trying to start 
them fair in life. Cecilia is splendid in seeking work 
for them, interviewing mistresses, getting clothes, 
and so on. Besides which, she does much of the 
correspondence for me.” 

‘“ Good. And no doubt they are devoted to her ?” 

I looked curiously at this blasé cynic, who seemed 
better than anyone to understand my dear prisoners. 

‘“‘ Absolutely devoted. There is no one like ‘ Miss 
Cecilia.’ I am sure they would joyously kill anyone 
who might wish to injure a hair of her head. And 
they are so careful, poor things. Among our equals, 
from other women, I sometimes hear conversation 
which I check at once if any girl is present. But 
with the prison women I never need even think of 
this. angers more careful of her even than I am.” 
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“ All honour to them. Then there is no chance 
of those lessons in pickpocketing coming off ?” he 
added, with a gleam of amusement. 

“ Not the very slightest,” I laughed. ‘ She would 
break Periwinkle’s heart if she even suggested such 
a thing.” 

He continued throughout the walk to ask ques- 
tions, and, when we reached the house, thanked me 
with real feeling. 

While dressing for dinner, I found my thoughts 
constantly reverting to him. It seemed so sad that 
such a man should be wasting the best years of his 
life among the shadows of agnosticism, and, worse 
still, teaching its doctrines to others. 

Before my toilet was finished Cecilia joined me, 
looking radiant in white. 

“Well, sister mine, did you enjoy your walk ? 
_ What an exasperating man that is !” 

I looked at her reprovingly. 

“ I don’t call it exasperating. I call it sad.” 

“ Yes, but you are such a dear, tender-hearted 
softie. You pity anyone who has not your wealth 
of faith and love and happiness. You forget that 
they could all be as happy if they liked.” 

“ That, Cecilia, is a veiled question,” I answered 
gravely. 

“ Not at all. Reasoning beings can help affecting 
agnosticism. I have no patience with them. I 
would rather have an out-and-out atheist, something 
actively aggressive. It is these flabby ‘ I know not,’ 
jelly-fish creatures that madden me.” 

“ Your language is almost as objectionable as your 
sentiments, I hope yousuppress both in his presence.” 
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“ On the contrary, I pile it on.” 

“ Cecilia! You can’t mean that you mention 
such things to him ?” 

“ Of course I do. I never met an agnostic yet 
whom I could keep my hands off.”’ 

“ What have you been saying ?” I asked severely. 

“ The other day, when he was raving about the 
sunset, and calling himself 


«<t An infant crying in the night— 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry——’” 


“ But that is from ‘ In Memoriam ’—a quotation, 
and a very pathetic one,” I interrupted. 

Cecilia favoured me with a sweeping curtsey. 

“ A thousand thanks, gracious lady. And in 
return for thy great condescension in imparting unto 
me such a valuable secret, I have the honour to 
inform thee that Queen Anne is dead.” 

I turned away to hide an unwilling smile. 

“ I bet you I know ‘In Memoriam’ better than 
you do—yes, and better than he does. I simply 
asked him who he thought made that sunset. And, 
true to the poll-parrot idiocy of his class, he knew 
not. So I merely suggested his thinking it out, and 
left him sitting on the terrace with his head on his 
hands.” 

“It is quite time you were back home again.” 

“ Among a healthy-minded set of criminals who 
can’t quote poetry and who know the elementary 
truths of life ? I fully agree with you.” 


CHAPTER II 
IN WHICH AN UNPLEASANT SURPRISE AWAITS ME 


A FEW days after our return, I was surprised to 
receive an urgent letter from Lady Maud, asking me 
to take Clare in for a few days, as their London house 
was uninhabitable, and a sudden necessity for 
dentistry had arisen. 

We were both overjoyed, and greeted our fair 
guest with extravagant rapture. 

“ Blessed for ever be the Lord who hath bestowed 
upon His servants the gift of teeth !’’ exclaimed 
Cecilia, folding Clare in a tempestuous embrace. 
“ What is wrong? Are you in agony ?” 

‘Not at all. It is simply a tooth which is in 
lengthy process of repair, and the dentist made me 
swear that, at the first twinge, I would return at 
once for the completion of the orgie,” answered Clare 
placidly, as she followed us into the drawing-room, 
where tea awaited her. 

“ I suppose, like all pious, would-be novices, you 
are going through an unending course of the dental 
art before retiring for life behind the grille.” 

Clare laughed. “It is always the preface to 
bidding farewell to the alluring world.” 

“ I am delighted to have you, dear, whatever the 
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reason may be, for I want very much to talk to you 
about your future life,” I said yearningly. ‘‘ Voca- 
tions always fascinate me, and I am certain yours is 
the real thing.” 

Clare did not reply verbally, but she gave me a 
look out of her dark blue eyes which said how wil- 
lingly she would bare her soul to my reverent gaze. 

The talk accordingly took place one evening after 
dinner, while we were sitting with our toes on the 
fender and our coffee-cups in hand. 

“Now, tell us from beginning to end,” com- 
manded Cecilia. ‘‘ I take as morbid an interest in 
vocations as Constance does. Begin at the very 
first twinge you ever felt.” 

“ Are you talking of dentistry or religious life ?” 
laughed Clare. “ I assure you, I am a most com- 
monplace person—one of those horridly disappoint- 
ing people with a vocation from cradlehood. Mother 
says when I had my first doll I was determined it 
should be a nun doll, and all my life I talked of being 
a nun as a settled thing. It was second nature to 
me. I suppose there are two sorts of vocations : 
one kind, when it is the person’s nature ; and the 
other kind, when it is utterly against nature. Mine 
is the insipidly uninteresting former. I feel no 
struggle, no pang, no regret. On the contrary, my 
present luxurious life is weariness to me, and I am 
simply counting the days to the time when I shall 
exchange my beautiful rooms for a bare cell, my 
silks and jewels for coarse serge, my delicate food 
for abstinence fare, and my liberty for the enclosure.” | 

I gazed at the laughing face. 

“It is very wonderful. You are such an emi- 
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nently healthy-minded girl, you see. What do 
people think of it ?” 

“ Oh, I meet with no sympathy, even from Catho- 
lics. I don’t think the contemplative life is under- 
stood as it used to be, somehow. They all say, ‘ Oh, 
if you were going into a nursing Order or a teaching 
Order, or any active Order, now, we could under- 
stand. But to shut yourself up to pray That 
is the sort of thing.” 

“ There, my dear, I think you have mentioned the 
secret,” I answered. “The contemplative life is 
out of fashion just now, because contemplation— 
mental prayer and solitude—are out of fashion. We 
cannot bear to be alone, and we are so cumbered 
with much serving that we haven’t time to spend 
hours a day in prayer. Activity is the order of the 
day, not prayer. ‘ Laborare est orare’ is the motto 
of the very best of us.” 

“ What does the family say ?” broke in Cecilia. 

“ Oh, pretty much what everyone else says. 
Mother wants me to be a nurse, and father would — 
like me to do Magdalen work. Raphael I don’t think 
takes much interest in the question at all. August 
shows me more sympathy than anyone, I think, 
except Mr. Masterman.” 

We all laughed. | 

“ Yes, it does seem absurd, doesn’t it ? Two such 
unlikely people. And Mr. Masterman’s sympathy 
is quite the wrong kind, of course. He is divided 
between envy at the escape from all present-day 
social problems, and regrets that I shall have my 
hair cut off! You know the stamp of man. All the 
same, he is most kind, and he makes me talk by the 
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hour together of the life, the rule, the order of the 
day, and the history and traditions of the Order.” 

“ It’s the Benedictines, isn’t it? Yes, I thought 
so. Well, they are the real thing, with a vengeance,” 
said Cecilia. ‘‘ And a black habit will enhance your 
lily fairness. You will make a lovely Lady Abbess.” 

“ I fear neither of those considerations have yet 
occurred to me,” laughed Clare. “But I have 
selected a Benedictine community which carries on 
the Perpetual Adoration, so I think there is abso- 
lutely nothing wanting.” 

“ I should think not,” I exclaimed, with a sigh of 
envy. “ You must never forget me, Clare, nor my 
poor prisoners. Just think how we poor worldlings, 
out in the storm, battling with sin and sorrow, will 
turn weary eyes to the mountain-top where you pure 
souls, like Moses, are perpetually holding out hands 
of supplication for us all.” 

A bright flush overspread the fair face. 

“ Ah, there you have touched the mainspring of 
my vocation,” she said, in a tone tremulous with 
emotion. ‘‘ People have an idea that the contem- 
plative life is selfish, that we shut ourselves away 
from humanity and its interests. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. We spend our lives before 
the face of God, in order to plead and offer reparation 
perpetually for his wandering people.” 

There was a reverent silence. 

“ Of course, I shall never forget you and your 
work,” she resumed at length. ‘‘ And, Miss Beecham, 
I revere your vocation far more than I do my own. 
Your life is far harder to live than mine will ever be. 
You bear the heat and burden of the day, the respon- 
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sibility of personal contact with the sinner, the 
wearying commonplaces of material provision for 
their needs, the self-sacrifice of time and inclination 
in their service. But we are each called by God to 
our own particular work, which is part of His perfect 
whole. What would the poor prisoners do without 
one like yourself to stand shoulder to shoulder with 
them ? And what would they do without all the 
human angels in the cloisters perpetually offering 
sacrifices for them to God ? To the end of my life, 
you may know for an absolute certainty that your 
name will be mentioned many times daily before 
the altar throne ; and if there are ever any instances 
where you want special prayers for some special 
sorrow, you have only to send me a line, and they 
are yours.” 

I thanked her gratefully, and found myself re- 
calling her words during my journey to the prison 
next day. “ The responsibility of personal contact 
with the sinner.” Ah, how do I acquit myself of 
that responsibility ? God knows—to the best of 
my ability. But might my ability be better ? Thus 
pondering, I walked through the prison gates and 
past the turnkey’s quarters, little guessing what was 
in store for me before I should take my own discharge 
two hours later. 

Arrived at the scene of my work, a wardress 
brought me the chaplain’s list as usual. I glanced 
down it, and recognized several old friends, but no 
case of apparent exceptional interest, and no com- 
ments or directions from the priest after any name. 
Accordingly, I took my seat in the visitors’ room, 
opening off one of the great bare light galleries, 
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with the perilous iron staircase in the middle, round 
each of which galleries ran the prisoners’ cells. 

The lady visitors are privileged to see each prisoner 
alone—an advantage not permitted even to rela- 
tives. The chaplains, too, though allowed private 
interviews, prefer to be always chaperoned by a 
wardress. We lady visitors are allowed the use of 
some room—when hard pressed, even an empty cell 
—and each woman is brought tọ us by the wardress 
and shut in. 

First came a string of “ drunks and disorderlies,”’ 
and as they filed in, in rotation, with their blotchy, 
half-imbecile faces, I caught myself wishing that 
Mr. Masterman could be present to see for himself 
why I always diagnose drink as a disease, not a 
crime. To call such people animals is an insult to 
' the animal creation. 

Suddenly, between two prisoners, the wardress 
popped her head in. It happened that day that a 
Catholic wardress was in attendance on me—a 
pretty Irish girl. 

“ Miss Beecham,” she said insinuatingly, “ that . 
awful Mary McCarthy is in again, and is, as usual, 
screaming for brown ‘scafflers.’ She is too silly 
drunk to know what she is doing, and when the 
other officers get at her she tells them, with perfect 
gravity, that, no matter what her sins are, she will 
never go to hell, and will even get out of Purgatory 
the first Saturday, if only someone will give her a 
‘ brown scaffler.” It makes me ashamed of my reli- 
gion and my country. Couldn’t you say some- 
thing to her ?” 

“ What possible use would it be ?” I asked im- 
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patiently. ‘‘ However, to please you and lighten 
your hard lot, I will try.” 

She thanked me effusively, and withdrew to make 
place for the dame of the scapulars, who crawled in, 
dragging one leg after her, and carrying her right 
arm in her left hand. She is only twenty-four, but 
has already had over two hundred convictions for 
drink, and is, by now, partly paralyzed. 

I contemplated her in a despairing silence for a 
moment, then lost my temper completely, and 
talked to her in a manner which penetrated even her 
head. She withdrew at my dismissal, looking sur- 
prised and pensive. 

Next came a young woman with traces of distinct 
good looks. One has to use every means, foul or 
fair, in trying to find a vulnerable spot, and, with the 
-~ young and handsome ones, I always adopt a very low 
line, hoping it may lead eventually to a higher one. 

“ Well, here you come,” I said crisply. ‘“‘ I wish 
I could take your photograph for you. You would 
make a pretty picture, with your spotty face, and 
eyes half shut and mouth half open, and your cap 
half off your head. Is that the kind of thing a lady 
likes to come here to see, do you suppose ?” 

A faint flush overspread her mottled face, and she 
scrabbled nervously at her apron-strings. 

“ Look here,” I continued, disarranging my hat, 
and imitating as nearly as possible her half-witted 
leer, ‘ what would you think if you saw me going 
about like that ?” 

“ Don’t, lady—don’t. It’s dreadful.” 

“I am glad you think so. You are the fifteenth 
of the kind I have seen already this afternoon. I | 
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wonder you are not ashamed to be amongst such 
people, a good-looking young woman like you. Are 
you married ?” 

“ No, lady.” 

“That is a blessing. What do you do for a 
living ?” 

“ Laundry work.” 

“ And you would rather die, of course, than go 
into service with a kind mistress, and plenty to eat, 
and a good bed to lie on ?” I continued ruthlessly. 

' She remained silent, and worried again at her 
apron-strings. 

“ Yes, of course you would. Well, I am sorry for 
your poor mother.” 

By God’s mercy the shot went home. She threw 
up her hands and burst into a passion of tears. 

“ Oh, thank God she is dead,” she sobbed. “It 
would kill her if she were to see what I’ve come to. 
Her little curly-haired Kate, she always called me.” 

“ She can see you,” I went on relentlessly. ‘‘ She 
can see you from the next world far better than she 
ever could in this one. She is always watching you. 
She sees that public-house you go into; she sees 
what you do——”’ 

She interrupted me with a prayer for mercy. 

“ Well, my poor girl, if you want a friend, you 
have found one who will never forsake you till you 
are your mother’s little curly-haired Kate again. 
How long is it since you have been to your duties ?” 

“ Three years,” she sobbed. 

“ Very well. Now, promise me that you will pre- 
pare for confession every day from now to Saturday, 
and go on Saturday when the priest is hearing. 
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Then I will see you again on Monday, and you shall 
come to me as soon as you are free. I have a room 
where you can board and lodge near-my house, and 
we will see my doctor, who will give you some clever 
medicine to help you. Will you do‘*this ?” 

She thanked me with tears of gratitude, and went 
out, to make way for a face without one spark of 
human intelligence or feeling. 

I looked at her card for particulars. 

“ You have been convicted many times, I see. 
Would you like to be cured ? I will do my best to 
help you in every way if you would.” 

She gazed blankly at me for some time, then mur- 
mured an inarticulate answer. Clearly she did not 
in the least wish to be cured. Like the majority, 
she was perfectly happy, and only uncomfortable 
when she was unfortunate enough to get locked up 
among people anxious to elevate her. It is amazing 
how some of them suffer at the mere suggestion of a 
clean, wholesome existence. And, disease though 
it may be, no cure can be effected without the co- 
operation of the will. | 

“ Are you married ?” I asked. 

“ Y—e—s,”’ doubtfully. 

“ Have you any children ? If so, where are they ? 
Have you a husband ?” 

After a considerable time I elicited the information 
that she was a widow, and that her children were at 
home. Her address was a hard matter to extract 
from her, but I succeeded at last, and finally dis- 
covered that the children had been locked up in her 
room ever since her arrest, which had taken place 
in her favourite “ pub,” and from that moment the 
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memory of her children had never once entered her 
sodden brain. 

“ Then, unless the neighbours have thought of 
them, they may be starved or burnt to death; or 
frightened, seriseless, or anything,” I shrieked. 
“Two days and two nights already, and Heaven 
alone knows when, if ever, they would have occurred 
to you at all. Very well, my lady; you will have 
to go before the magistrate upon a very different 
charge as soon as they have finished with you here.” 

She retired, perfectly unmoved, and, as hers was 
the last name on the list, I gathered my papers 
together, red-hot with fury. To my dying day I 
shall never get used to cruelty to children, and this 
is the hardest trial which the prison visitor has to 
face. It finds no parallel in the animal world. 
Animals, at least, love and protect their young ; but 
these drunken women care neither for the bodies 
nor souls of their offspring, and will pawn the chil- 
dren’s very garments for drink. 

Hustling my papers into my bag, I reflected upon 
the difference between my clever, energetic convicts 
in the penal prison and these drink-sodden spectacles 
in this short sentence and remand prison, and was 
just formulating the pious wish that I had the power 
to sentence to seven years’ penal servitude all who 
had been before me that afternoon, when the pretty 
wardress again put her head in. 

“ Oh, Miss Beecham,” she said apologetically, ‘‘ I 
am so sorry, but Father Mordant left this little note 
for you as well as the list, and Miss Weston forgot 
to give it to you at the same time.” 

It was a tiny missive, only a folded half-page of 
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grey note-paper, written in pencil, but it bore the 
following sinister command : 

_ “ Thave left Magdalen White for you to see, as she 
is to be discharged to-morrow. She is the Paradise 
Court murderess. Be careful how you proceed.” 

The last injunction was underlined, but even apart 
from this the note was enough to unnerve anyone. 
I had never before dealt with murder in any form, 
and vague memories of the appalling nature of this 
particular crime floated through my horrified brain. 
Then, too, how was it that a murderess could be 
discharged to come amongst us at large like any 
ordinary inoffensive criminal ? 

_ I turned to the wardress. 

“ Father Mordant asks me to see Magdalen White. 
He says she is to be discharged to-morrow,” I said, 
with interrogation in my tone. 

“ Dear, dear; I am sorry. It is a horrid case,” 
she answered, with much disapproval. ‘ Well, I 
suppose you must see her if he says so. But you 
will have to come to her cell, Miss Beecham ; she is 
not up.” 

I followed her out into the gallery, where we found 
the school-mistress and another wardress. 

“ Miss Beecham has to see White,” said my guide. 
“ Will you come with me ?” 

The three women looked at me in silence. 

“ It is a very bad case,” said the school-mistress 
at last, turning to walk with us along the gallery. 
“ They have sent a very bad character with her from 
Z. She has refused to attend chapel or to go to her 
duties, which is most unusual.” 

“ How did she get off capital punishment, or, at 
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any rate, a life sentence ?” I interrupted. “ They 
say she has only had seven years.” 

“Yes. Well, that was because she pleaded self- 
defence and provocation. And she showed black 
finger-marks round her throat, which she said was 
where the man had tried to strangle her. But——” 

She paused, and shook her head. 

“ I remember the case awfully well. I was one 
to attend her while she was here on trial. It was, 
and still is, a mysterious case. They were supposed 
to be a gang who ran a gambling hell, and this man 
—the murdered man—was very well off ; so it was 
arranged to rob him one night after play. Magdalen 
was told off to do it, as likely to excite less suspicion 
than a man. And her story was that, when he 
found himself being robbed, he attacked her, and 
she struck at him in self-defence. The next thing 
was the finding of his body, hidden away in the 
cellar, and Magdalen was arrested in full flight. No 
other member of the gang was ever caught, and she 
has never disclosed the name of any accomplice. She 
is a Superior woman, far above the working-class 
grade, but the police have never been able to trace 
her antecedents. She is a complete mystery.” 

“ What do you think about it ?” I asked, as we 
neared the cell. “ Do you think she was guilty ?” 

She gave a short laugh. j 

“ I should think so, indeed. We none of us ever 
believed the self-defence plea. Neither would the 
jury if they had had to live with her. Why, the 
man appears to her, and you can hear her talking 
to him in her cell at night. It is horrible. At Z. 
no other convict could sleep within earshot, and 
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they were obliged to allow her a light in her cell all 
night. That—and other things—are not the signs 
of a clear conscience, Miss Beecham.” 

“How awful! But is she mad? Are they de- 
lusions ?”’ I asked, more horror-stricken than ever. 

“Not she. They kept her continually under 
medical observation, and she is as sane as you or I.” 

By this time we were standing outside the cell- 
door. The school-mistress drew back as the senior 
wardress got out her keys, and in a few seconds the 
door rolled back, and the two wardresses were wait- 
ing in silence for me to enter the cell. 


CHAPTER III 
IN WHICH I MEET MY FIRST MURDERESS 


So in a few seconds more I found myself inside the 
cell, and face to face with its occupant. Before 
beginning the conversation I turned to close the door, 
which was standing open, but, to my great surprise, 
received a silent signal from the wardresses stationed 
outside. Still persistent, I took hold of the handle 
and endeavoured to push, but met with a firm re- 
_ sistance and more silent signalling. I knew that 
such a caution had never been given to me before, 
and, concluding that they knew more of the prisoner 
than I did, I abandoned the unequal struggle, and 
turned back to the object of our contention. 
Directly I set eyes on her I easily believed all that 
had been told to me. The poor creature was sitting 
hunched up in bed, her coarse black hair dishevelled, 
and a forbidding scowl on her repulsive features. 
This sounds harsh, but there is no other way to 
describe her, poor thing! She was absolutely re- 
pulsive. Her face was covered with a coarse yellow 
skin guiltless of any redeeming red ; her jaws and chin 
were heavy and solid in the extreme ; her nose was 
broad and almost flat, while her intensely black eyes 
looked out from under bushy brows, and I noticed 
26 i 
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that one ear was torn and jagged, as though— 
horrible to suggest—from a bite. 

She sat still, staring at me without a word or a 
gesture of welcome. I approached the bed, and 
greeted her kindly. 

“Father Mordant says he thought perhaps you 
might like to see me, as you're leaving to-morrow. 
I am the Catholic visitor. Is anything troubling 
you? Is there anything I can do for you ?” 

She gave an impatient shrug, and her answer, to 
my surprise, was given with a distinctly foreign 
accent, 

“ Do for me ? And what can such as you do for 
such as me? Do you know what I am? There is 
not a Commandment I have not broken—not one.” 

She laughed harshly, and began rocking herself 
backwards and forwards in bed. 

“ I know a great deal, of course,” I replied gently. 
“ And I do indeed feel for you in your trouble. If 
there is anything I can do for you—get you a room, 
or clothes, or work ?” | 

“ Nothing, thank you,” she replied decisively. 
“I am independent. I do not intend to work for 
my living. There is no necessity. I have money— 
besides what I take away from here with me, my 
gratuity. And with money one is independent of 
friends or enemies.” 

She laughed again in the same dreadful, mocking 
tone, and I noticed that one of the wardresses came 
nearer to the open door, as though uneasy. 

“ Then I do not understand why you asked to see 
me,” I said reproachfully. “ If you could look at 
things from my point of view—from my point of 
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view, mind—you would understand that such an 
interview as this is a very painful one. Why did 
you consent to see me ?” 

She darted a searching look at me. 

“ You are not afraid,” she said, after a pause. 
The words were said half interrogatively. 

“ Afraid! Of course not,” I replied scornfully. 

“ Most people are afraid of me,” she went on 
broodingly. “ Yet they cannot fear me half as 
much as I fear myself, if the fools only knew it. 
Have you ever seen one of my kind before ?” she 
asked suddenly. 

“ Never.” 

“ Then you will go outside and be, oh, so sick !” 
she said jeeringly. “ I was like it myself once. 
You will be sick for days. Come, lady, it is time 
for you to go home to tea. Why should I tire you 
more than you are tired already ? Why did I ask 
to see you? Curiosity, perhaps. Good-bye.” 

She turned away with an air of finality which 
gave me no alternative but to accept my dismissal. 

“ Well, Magdalen,” I said, as I turned to leave 
the cell, “ if you are independent, if you do not want 
food, or work, or lodging, there is one thing you want, 
and that is a friend. You will live to find my words 
come true, and when they come true, no matter how 
many years hence it may be, if I am still ahve, come 
to me, and you shall have a friend.” 

She remained perfectly still and silent. Her face 
was hidden, so I could not tell, even by her expres- 
sion, whether she felt my words at all. 

Sorrowfully I left the cell, which was quickly 
locked upon its sinister occupant, and the two war- 
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dresses were condoling with me upon the unsatis- 
factoriness of the interview. 

“ She is always like that. No one can ever get 
at her. Is it, true, really, that you have never met 
a murderess before ?” 

“ Quite true,” I replied, wiping away some un- 
accountable drops of moisture from my forehecd. 
The quick-eyed woman noticed the gesture at once, 
and smiled pityingly. 

“ Then I am sorry for you. Magdalen was quite 
right. It will make you sick and faint for days. 
There is no crime like it, let people say what they 
like. They don’t know until they come into actual 
contact with it. We read of murder often enough, 
but we never realize what it really is until we actually 
come near enough to touch the blood-stained 
hand.” 

“ That is just what I kept thinking of,” I broke in. 
“ But she kept her hands covered; I never saw 
them.”’ 

“ Take advice, and get home as fast as you can, 
Miss Beecham,” said the elder woman, with real kind- 
ness. “ And take a stiff brandy-and-soda for your 
tea. It will be days before you lose that feeling ; 
but if it is any comfort to you, you will never have 
it again, no matter how many murderers you may 
ever have to deal with. The phenomenon only 
occurs once in a lifetime.” 

“ That, at any rate, is a comfort,” I said, with a 
rueful laugh, for I was beginning to feel the ground 
rocking under me. ‘“ Good-bye, Miss Smith, and 
thank you so much for being so kind to my inexperi- 
ence.’ 
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Once outside in the fresh air I revived a little, and 
managed to walk to the nearest post-office to send 
the necessary telegram about the poor little im- 
prisoned children. That done, I went home as fast 
as possible, and was greeted at the drawing-room 
door by a smell of hot coffee and the babble of two 
soft voices. 

“Cecilia, have I ever before realized your 
worth ?” I exclaimed, almost with a sob. ‘“‘ Brandy 
I couldn’t have touched. But coffee! The very 
thing! Give me a cup, as strong and black as you 
can make it.” : 

Cecilia shot a comprehensive glance at me, and in 
three seconds the cup was in my hands. 

“ What made you think of it ? Oh, children, I 
am in such trouble! Never had a case needed help 
so badly before. And never have I so utterly failed 
to touch it.” And in a few words I recounted my 
story. 

“ I know!” exclaimed Cecilia. ‘“ Write to her. 
A letter will often do what words won’t. Write hera 
short, kind—very kind—letter, giving her your name 
and address, and enclose a holy picture. I have the 
very thing in my missal. You must have touched 
her to-day, whatever you may think to the 
contrary, and if you follow it up by showing her 
that you are not afraid or ashamed to have her 
at your own home, you don’t know what it may 
not do.” 

“There isn’t time now,” I said despairingly. 
“ She is discharged at eight-thirty to-morrow, and 
unless the letter catches the five-thirty to-night she 
will have gone.” 
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It was then five o’clock. For answer, Cecilia 
snatched a blotter, a fountain-pen, and a sheet of 
note-paper, and put them on my knee. Then she 
flew upstairs, returning in her hat and shoes, and 
carrying the holy picture. It was an exquisite 
representation of “ The Eucharistic Veil,” in which 
Our Lord’s figure, with bent head and appealing, 
wounded hands, was shown through a gauzy veil, 
on the other side of which knelt a half-prostrate 
woman’s figure. 

I hastily wrote a few kind words, enclosed the 
picture, addressed the envelope, and handed it to 
Cecilia, who stood beside my chair with her eyes on 
the clock. 

Clare then assumed command of the tea-table, 
and was half killing me with kindness when my 
sister returned, flushed and triumphant. 

“ I caught him just as he was slamming the door 
of the pillar-box, and I dropped the letter into 
his bag with my own hands. Now, are you 
satisfied ?” | 

“ No, I shall never be satisfied until she comes,” 
I sighed. “Clare, I begin to think that I have mis- 
taken my vocation. If I were a saint—a real saint— 
I should have touched her heart by the power of 
holiness. Oh, why do we mediocre people dare to 
take such burdens, such responsibilities, upon our 
impious shoulders ?” 

Cecilia looked at me with real awe ; but Clare got 
up, crossed the hearth-rug, and knelt down beside 
my chair. 

“ Dear Miss Beecham, you are too shaken by this 
interview to judge calmly, and no wonder,” she said 
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gently. “It is true that the saints did great things 
for sinners, but have you not also done things very 
much like them ? To how many hearts and eyes 
have you not brought tears of real repentance ? 
You cannot always succeed. The saints did not. 
There were always some hearts too hard to be 
touched. Even Our Lord Himself was powerless 
at times. And it is early days yet. You do not 
know what time may bring.” 

Thus the sweet girl tried to comfort me, and all 
next day I caught myself listening breathless to each 
knock and ring. But there was no sign, neither that 
day nor the succeeding days, and at last the time 
came for my next visit to the prison. Anxiously I in- 
quired if Magdalen had received a letter on the 
morning of her discharge, and how she went away. 
Yes, they told me : she received one letter, which was 
taken after her as she was actually in the turnkey’s 
den on her way out. She had been herself to the 
end, with no kind word, and no gratitude for anyone, 
even the chaplain, whose suggestion as to her long- 
deferred religious duties she as usual refused to 
meet. l 
Next day I was due to visit the convict prison 
where Magdalen had done her time. There, too, I 
was told the same story. They considered her the 
- most unsatisfactory prisoner they had ever en- 
countered, and everyone was glad to be rid of the 
responsibility of her presence. Finally, I asked to 
see the medical officer, who was a great friend of 
mine, and always very kind. He came at once, and 
I besieged him with questions. 

“ Is it true that she used to have delusions, appari- 
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tions ?” I asked eagerly—“ that she used to see her 
‘victim at night ?” 

The doctor’s jolly face lengthened. 

“These are difficult questions to answer, Miss 
Beecham. Certainly she used to believe that her 
victim appeared to her, and equally certainly the 
wardress on duty at night used to hear her talking 
to someone in her cell.” 

“That is what I mean. Well, I suppose she is 
mad ?” 

He shook his head. 

“ No, she certainly was not mad. We made most 
exhaustive examinations upon that point. She was 
perfectly sane, not even in the slightest degree 
neurotic. Her brain and nerves were as steady as 
yours or mine.’ 

“ Then how do you account for it ?’’ I exclaimed. 

“To tell you the plain truth, Miss Beecham, I 
don’t account for it. It is a mystery. We have 
never had a parallel case, and there was much about 
that woman which no one ever got to the bottom of. 
I don’t believe in apparitions, but I am bound to 
say that this case can be explained in no other way. 
Wouldn’t you like to see the chaplain? Perhaps 
she confided in him, even though she did not, as I 
am told, fulfil her religious duties.” 

Father Ingram was accordingly sent for, but could 
tell me even less than the doctor. Magdalen had re- 
fused all spiritual exhortation, and had, for the past 
three years, even declined to attend Mass. She con- 
fided in no one, but was always a self-contained, 
powerful character, which gave and asked nothing 
from any fellow-creature. 7 
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So I returned home no wiser than before, and, as 
time went on, gave up all hope of seeing poor Mag- 
dalen again. 

At Christmas, Lady Maud asked us to join the 
family party at Coverdale Court, where they always 
spent this festive season. 

“ It is Clare’s last Christmas in her childhood’s 
home,” she said tearfully. “ And she particularly 
wants you to come.” 

We needed no pressing, and two days before the 
feast we.found ourselves snugly installed in the 
beautiful old house, which was rendered the more 
picturesque by its outside decoration of snow and 
its inside adornment of leaves and berries. We 
arrived at tea-time, and found the whole family 
assembled to greet us, though, somewhat to my 
astonishment, a tall, white-robed figure lurked in 
the background of the familiar group. 

“ It isn’t a Christmas ghost,” said Lord Coverdale, 
following my glance across the room. “ That is my 
nephew, Henry Oldcastle, otherwise Father Hya- 
cinth, O.P.” | 
_ The apparition evidently regarded this as an in- 
troduction, and advanced to shake hands warmly 
with Cecilia and me. He bore a strong resemblance 
to Clare, except that unmistakable signs of ill- 
health marred the otherwise delicately robust 
face. 

“ He is a fearful fraud,” remarked August, fondly 
patting his cousin’s shoulder. ‘‘ He has been playing 
the invalid until his harassed Prior is quite glad to 
pack him off to rest and over-indulgence in this 
worldly circle. And he has timed his breakdown 
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awfully well, as it means midnight Mass under the 
roof for us.” 

“ Oh, bliss, not really ?” exclaimed Cecilia. “TI 
say, Clare, what a send-off for you, you spout crea- 
ture |” 

Father Hyacinth laughed at her enthusiasm. 

“ She ought really to forsake the Benedictines for 
the white habit of St. Dominic after that, oughtn’t 
she, Miss Beecham ?” he suggested. 

. “ And how are the protoplasms ?” asked Cecilia 
mockingly, midway through tea. 

“ They are giving place to the evolution of Scrip- 
ture,” said Raphael, with a shrug. 

Everyone looked at August, who sat, in exagger- 
ated nonchalance, balancing a teacup on one 
knee. 

Lord Coverdale and Maud had been called away 
about some estate matter, for which I was not sorry. 
Cecilia wiH throw down the glove to August, whose 
cranks are very unpalatable to such staunch Cath- 
olics as his parents. 

“ But he can t be going to adopt the Scriptural 
origin of species,” sneered my sister. ‘‘ That would 
be a come-down for so intellectual a mind. Surely 
something is to supersede the protoplasm? And 
how about the Anthropological question ?” 

“ That is exploded, too,” replied Raphael placidly. 
“ Some heartless professor or other has penetrated 
into the dead heart of Australia, and finds that the 
Aruntas do believe in a future existence, and also 
in an ‘ All Father,’ and have a very distinct code of 
marriage laws. So there goes August’s cherished 
missing link.” 
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“ Poor mite! And so he has got to begin all over 
again,” cooed my sister. ‘‘ My poor child, what a 
barren wilderness the world must be to you just 
now |” 

Suddenly August rose and abruptly left the room. 
He never can keep his temper upon these occa- 
sions, though, as a rule, the outburst takes place in 
public. I attributed his departure to a certain 
reverence for his cousin’s presence. 

“What do you think of these questions, Father 
Hyacinth ?” asked Raphael, turning to the Do- 
minican. 

The young priest shrugged his shoulders. 

“ I fear I am very intolerant. I have no patience 
whatever with Catholics who are ready to trifle with 
their birthright for the sake of so contemptible a 
_mess of pottage.” 

_ “ Do you think it is serious, then ?” asked Clare 
quickly. 

“ I am old-fashioned enough and narrow-minded 
enough to think so, Cousin Clare,’ he replied. 
“ Mind, I said ‘ trifle,’ riot ‘sell.’ It may end all 
right, of course, but there is the danger. And it is 
not so much the actual views themselves, but the 
attitude of mind, that seems to me so deplorable. 
I mean the mind that can want to water down 
Genesis to fit in with Darwinism—fancy the weaken- 
ing of the whole thing. And fancy the wobbling 
base upon which the structure is built. It isn’t 
even as if the origin of species were approved or 
universally believed, even by scientific men. It is 
only a small clique, after all, which has chosen to 
adopt the theory. Well, considering the want of — 
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proof of the truth of the theory, and the want of 
universal scientific approval, it seems passing 
strange to me that any Catholic should be madly 
eager to embrace such fantasies, thinking they are 
thereby doing the Church a service.” 

We listened in silence. 

“ And then this evolution of Scripture business,” 
he resumed. “ The same view holds good there. 
How can any man want to challenge this text, find 
no authority for that, pin his faith to the originals 
of documents which half their time are non-exis- 
tent ? And even if they do get hold of some of the 
documents, what proof is there of their age and 
origin? What proof is there that they are not 
copies ? Simply the word of certain learned arche- 
ologists, fallible men of science. It seems to me 
that such minds are utterly incapable of conceiving 
the Divine. How can a man who looks upon cer- 
tain passages of Scripture as interpolated, even 
conceive the idea of the Divine inspiration of Scrip- 
ture or the Divine authority of the Church? I 
cannot see how, myself. And that is why I 
think there is ultimate danger to faith in such 
views.” 

Altogether, I cannot say that it was a happy 
Christmas-tide. August’s cranks, together with his 
cousin’s veiled antagonism, caused a sensation of 
disturbance in the mental atmosphere, apart from 
the natural sadness of Clare’s imminent departure 
for ever from her ancestral home. Such departures 
are inevitably sad to those left behind. However 
much one may admire and even envy the chosen soul, 
one cannot but pity those who are left to live with- 
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out it, who have not the grace of the vocation to 
help them through. 

In short, I was not sorry when Christmas was 
over, and we found ourselves back again in our own 
home, while, if I had known of the consolation which 
the New Year was bringing to me, I should have 
been even more anxious to hasten the departure of 
the Old Year’s last days. 


CHAPTER IV 
IN WHICH ANOTHER SURPRISE AWAITS ME 


ONE afternoon, during the first few days of the New 
Year, I was sitting writing in my upstairs sanctum. 
It was towards tea-time, and nearly dark. Cecilia 
had been out since lunch-time, so when I heard 
quick footsteps ascending from the hall, I supposed 
they were hers, and did not turn round when they 
reached the door of my room, which was standing- 
open. They hesitated a moment, then crossed the 
room, and paused behind my chair. Thinking 
it strange that Cecilia should not greet me, I at 
last looked up, to find a heavily-veiled female figure 
standing close behind my right arm. Pushing back 
my chair, I started up, murmuring some words of 
apology. There was something not quite canny 
about the sudden appearance of a veiled stranger 
in my private den. 

“ Excuse me for not greeting you at once,” I 
said. “ I thought it was my sister, as I never 
receive visitors here. I am afraid I do not for the 
moment remember who you are.” 

“ Oh yes, you do,” came in assured tones from 
behind the veil. “ You have not forgotten—you 
will never forget—Magdalen White.” 
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For a moment, I became a prey to the old sensation 
of nausea which had attacked me in her cell at the 
prison. It seemed so horrible that such a criminal 
should be there in my own private, sacred little 
den—a woman whom they would not even let me 
see alone while in prison-—and that she should 
have stood behind my chair in the dusk. But I 
shook off the feeling almost as quickly as it came, 
welcomed her warmly, and switched on the lights. 
She sat down in the proffered chair, raised her veil, 
and looked round the room with a long sigh. Then 
she transferred her gaze to me, and I saw at once 
what a change had taken place in her expression. 
It was no longer the hard, forbidding, cynical stare, 
but a softened, pleading look, which was very 
appealing. 

“ It is good of you, lady—it is all so good of you,” 
she continued, with her foreign accent and a great 
flow of words. “You were good to visit me that 
day and to bear with insolence, and to write to me 
directly you got home, as you must have done. See, 
I have the letter and the picture still.” 

She opened a small handbag and took it out to 
show me, putting it back carefully at once. 

“ Do tell me,” I broke in, “ how you found your 
way up here. You have never been here before, 
and no one could find this room from directions,” 

She smiled faintly, and shook her head. 

“ You must not ask me too much, lady. There 
is much about me which will never be known. No, 
your parlour-maid did not direct me. I knew.” 

I was silent at once. I was so thankful to have 
reached her heart at last that I almost feared either 
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to speak or to remain silent, lest I should scare her 
away. 

“ That is quite right, Magdalen. We must have 
an agreement. I shall ask you whatever I want to, 
and you must tell me directly if you would rather 
not answer the question. Otherwise, there will be 
a constraint between us, which cannot be allowed 
between friends. We must trust each other.” 

She thanked me with a look, and, half laughingly, 
I pursued my questions, so as to make her feel more 
at ease. | . 

“Tell me, is Magdalen your real name? And 
are you of foreign extraction ?” 

“Mary Magdalen is my full name. But when I 
was taken there, you know, I dropped the ‘ Mary,’ 
and called myself by my second name. It was less 
of a mockery—though God knows mockery enough. 
Yes, I am half foreign. My mother was a Spaniard, 
and my father English.” | 

She paused, and I saw a veil of reserve cross her 
features. Evidently I was again on dangerous 
ground. 

“ Well, and where are you living, and what are 
your plans? By now, I suppose, you have settled, 
and begun to carry out some plan.” 

She sighed heavily, but did not answer. It 
seemed as if she were nerving herself to some con- 
fession. She took off her gloves and wiped her 
hands, as though they were wet with emotion. Then 
she sighed again and wiped her forehead. It was 
heart-rending. 

“ Magdalen,” I said very gently, “ the day I first 
saw you, you told me I was not afraid of you, though 
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you seemed to think I should have been right to show 
fear. Yet now you are afraid of me. Surely you 
must have the courage of your convictions, and prac- 
tise what you preach? How can you possibly fear 
me? What have I ever done to you that is harsh 
or unkind ?” 

She wrung her hands together in an extremity of 
pain. ‘Oh, lady, how can you? You forget 
what I am and what you are. How is it possible 
that such as I should aspire so high ?” 

“ Perhaps in God’s sight I am more guilty than 
you,” I said, very gravely. ‘‘ You know nothing of 
my inmost soul or my life’s history. All my life I 
have been reared in a devout Catholic atmosphere, 
away from temptation. Such souls are under the 
heaviest responsibility. If I had had your circum- 
stances and temptations, probably I should have 
been even less good than you.” 

“ No, no,” she exclaimed fiercely. “I did not 
sin through circumstances. I did not sin through 
weakness. I sinned because I chose to, with my 
full will, and I made others sin, too. If you ever 
make excuses for me, I will never come to you 
again.” 

I was almost at my wits’ end. Each effort to put 
her at her ease was a failure, and I really dreaded 
opening my lips again. 

At this difficult moment, a diversion was created 
by Cecilia, who came bounding into the room in 
her white furs, her beautiful face aglow with health 
and exercise. 

“ Constance, love, it is past tea-time. Oh, pardon ! 
I did not know you were engaged,” 
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I glanced at Magdalen, not knowing what to do. 
She was leaning forward, staring eagerly at Cecilia, 
who was just about to withdraw. If I did not intro- 
duce my sister, it would look as if I thought poor 
Magdalen unfit for her presence.: On the other 
hand, admirable though the girl’s self-cont#ol 
always was, I knew the mention of such a name 
could not but give her a shock, especially when 
coupled by the woman’s invasion of my private den. 
In despair, I hastily decided upon a middle course. 

“ This is my young sister,” I said hurriedly. 
* And this is someone in trouble, Cecilia.” 

Instantly the girl’s manner softened. She fixed 
two lovely, liquid, sympathetic eyes on poor Mag- 
dalen’s repulsive face, and held out her hand. 
Cecilia always shakes hands firmly with every one 
of my prisoners, and I always think it is partly this 
which wins cherr hearts to her at the first inter- 
view. 

But this was a different matter, as I soon realized 
to my horror. Magdalen started up from her chair 
with a low cry of such pitiful anguish that Cecilia 
stood still, petrified, and her outstretched hand 
dropped limply to her side. In a flash, I grasped 
the situation, took her firmly by the arm, and gave 
_ her a warning squeeze. 

“ She is in great trouble, and much shaken,” I 
said in slow, clear tones, which could not fail to im- 
press themselves on Magdalen: “She is not really 
fit to see strangers just yet. Will you fly, like the 
darling child you are, and send us up some tea by 
Susan? Be sure you let Susan bring it up. And 
see that we are not disturbed again this evening.”’ 
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She took the hint, and was gone in a moment. I 
turned to Magdalen, who had fallen back into her 
chair, and was shaking like a leaf, while beads of 
agony stood out on her forehead. 

She was first to speak. 

“ Forgive me, lady. I am behaving very badly, 
I know, from beginning to end. You see, it has all 
come on me lately—I am not quite like the others— 
I have begun so late——” 

She faltered, and broke off altogether. 

“ I understand you, poor dear !”’ I said tenderly. 
“ Now take off your hat and jacket, for the room is 
hot, and let me write just one important note till 
tea comes.” 

She acquiesced eagerly, and I accordingly indited 
an unimportant letter of sweet nothings to Maud, 
with my back to my visitor, who seemed relieved at 
this chance of pulling herself together. I could hear 
her moving softly about the room, laying aside her 
outdoor things, and smoothing her coarse hair tidily. 
Then she came to an anchor opposite an engraving 
of “ The Light of the World.” 

‘**Do you like pictures ?” I asked cheerily, as 
Susan entered with tea. “ Let us look at my port- 
folio while we sip our tea, then.” 

She thanked me gratefully for a further respite, 
and I managed to keep up a flow of light chatter 
about the pictures and their painters until the poor 
creature had made a really good meal. Then I 
rang for the removal of the tea-things, so as to pre- 
vent any chance of interruption, and, when this was 
accomplished, I turned to her with a smile. 

“ Now, Magdalen, the awful moment has come. 
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You are a brave woman. Take your courage by the 
horns, as if it were the proverbial bull, and shake 
hands with me as a pledge of our eternal friend- 
ship.” 

She gave a convulsive start, and again tried to 
spring up. But I was too quick for her. Seizing 
her right hand between both my own, I held it in 
a grip that few women can achieve. 

It did its work. She gave two or three choking 
gasps, and then broke into an agony of tears. She 
was completely conquered. 

“ Now you are all right,” I said, sitting down on 
the arm of her chair, and putting both arms round 
her. “Lean against me, Magdalen; rest your 
head comfily on my heart, so; and now you had 
better cry for an hour and get it over.” 

I shall never forget how she clung to me. She 
had not, of course, the slightest idea of the con- 
vulsive tenacity of her grip, which was simply 
enough to break one’s heart. It told of years of 
despair and aloofness from her kind ; it told of the 
finding of a sheet anchor—one human heart to love 
her without fear. I did not say a word. I only 
held her very tight, and waited until she grew calm. 
It was a long time, for after each attempt at 
composure she kept breaking down again; but 
at last she raised her head and looked up at 
me with her tear-stained eyes—such a look as I 
have never in my life encountered. It was sheer 
adoration. 

“ Now I can tell you everything,” she gasped, as 
I rose at last from my painful position. ‘“‘ Oh, lady 
dear, if such as you can treat me like that, surely 
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God will receive me back, and accept what I want 
to do for Him.” 

I did not answer. It would have been imperti- 
nent and unnecessary. She dried her wet face, and 
broke into a torrent of words. 

“ Yes, now I dare to tell you anything. But you 
understand so much already. Never mind, though. 
It is oh ! such a comfort to be able to speak at last, 
even about what you already divine. You are my 
first friend. I can talk to you as I shall, perhaps, 
one day talk to the priest in confession. You 
understand what I felt when your beautiful young 
sister came offering me her hand, with a face like an 
angel ?” 

“Yes, I understand,” I answered in a matter-of- 
fact tone. ‘‘ And I absolutely love you for it, Mag- 
dalen dear. But, all the same, you have got to get 
over it.” 

“ That I shall never do. I shall never willingly 
touch any pure hand but yours.” (I was still 
holding her hand between both of mine, by the way ; 
it seemed to afford her exquisite relief.) ‘ And I 
shall dare to hold yours often, often, hoping that 
God, for your sake, will count mine as less red each 
time it touches yours. 

_ The words were said with such plaintive and re- 
signed despair, the whole episode had been so heart- 
rendingly sad, that it was my turn to break down, 
and, to my disgust, I burst into tears. 

“ Ah, see! that is what I feared,” she moaned. 
“Such a life as mine must always bring sorrow | 
wherever it goes. See, gentle lady, what I make you 
suffer. And to what purpose? AU the water in 
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all the seas can never really wash my hand clean 
again. Yes, yes, I know what you would say. Sin 
can be forgiven. True; but the consequences of 
sin cannot be undone. Can God Himself give back 
the life that I took? Can I ever win it back? 
Never, not if I were to spend a thousand Mietimme] in 
a martyrdom of penance.” 

Her words froze my tears. 

“ Magdalen,” I expostulated, “ do you know what 
you are saying ?” 

She stood up, snatching her hand away from mine. 

“ Yes, I know. I told you I would talk to you as 
I shall one day talk to God’s priest. You mean that 
no human being knows the full truth of the story ? 
You mean that I called it self-defence ?”’ 

My heart was beating until I could not do more 
than nod silently. 

“ Yes, I understand. Well, then, my beloved 
friend—for I dare now to call you that—it wasn’t 
true. -I took that life as deliberately as ever life 
was taken on this earth. He was a vile man, and I 
sent him to judgment in the middle of his sins. I 
hated him like a devil, and I set myself to 
destroy him, body and soul. I murdered him, 
body and soul. Do you understand? Will you 
still be my friend ? And how could I let any pure 
person touch my guilty hand ?”’ 

For the last time, the sensation of sick faintness 
swept over me. But I had sense enough to take 
her poor guilty hand once more into mine, and to 
hold it against my heart. Again she broke down 
into agonized weeping, then recovered, and re- 
sumed her story. : 
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“ Thank God, you know the worst. This decep- 
tion has been like a barrier between me and every 
human being. I would not do penance, lest it 
should be interpreted as a confession of guilt. I 
would not go to confession, for I had saved my neck 
so cleverly——” 

“ But in confession, Magdalen,” I interrupted. 
“ Surely you don’t doubt the inviolability of the 
seal ?” 

“ Ah! but you do not understand. I do not 
fear—I never feared. It was pride. I set myself 
to deceive, and I succeeded. Then I would not 
humble myself to admit my guilt. I never dreaded 
the gallows. I do not now. But, all the same, I 
never intend to confess—except to you. I have 
been fairly tried and fairly acquitted. I am not 
bound to tell the law it has made a mistake. They 
found me to a certain extent guilty, and punished 
me. It has all been lawful, and it is all over. If 
I were to confess now, what would they do? They 
would not hang me, but, if they did, that is a quick 
and easy way out of the world. They might give 
me a life sentence, which would practically mean 
only fifteen years of comparative ease. Penal 
servitude is not a hard life if it is taken the right 
way. No—and it is this which is the hardest part 
of the whole confession from such a creature. It 
sounds like a mockery. But I want to live a life 
of atonement—a life of real penance.” l 

I listened, fascinated. 

She looked at me wistfully, and went on : 

“ I want to spend my life and time and health in 
offering myself as a living victim to God.” 
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Suddenly, the remembrance of Clare in her peaceful 
convent, flashed over me. 

“In what way ?” I asked gently. ‘‘ Will you go 
and be a Magdalen ?” 

“ No, no,” she cried, wringing her hands. ‘ Such 
luxury is not for such as me. I must be despised, 
not respected ; jeered at, mocked at. I must not 
live under ‘the roof with Our Lord’s sacramental 
presence ; I must withdraw myself from the conso- 
lation of His presence. Try to understand, gentle 
lady. It is easy to serve God in a convent, with all 
spiritual helps and consolations. My service must 
be as hard as I know how to make it. I want to 
serve God afar off, afar off ; in darkness and deso- 
lation, despised by my fellow-creatures. Do you 
begin to see what I mean ?” 

She clung to me, as though pleading for compre- 
hension ; and dimly, as through a golden mist, there 
broke over my mental vision a picture of the life 
which she yearned to lead. The depths of self- 
abnegation, implied in such a course, was like a 
chapter from the lives of the saints. She was 
possessed by a passion for suffering. From pity, 
my feelings turned to an awestruck reverence. Who ` 
was I to pity this voluntary martyr ? 

“ I want to find two rooms in some slum where 
every sense will be repelled by noise, dirt, poverty, 
distress. I want to live absolutely amongst the 
most wretched of my fellow-creatures, offering a 
perpetual sacrifice of prayer and penance from their 
midst, and hoping that if they do not shrink too 
much from me, they may in time allow me to 
minister a little to their needs. Now, I have told 
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you all. I want your help to find me the rooms, 
and I want your prayers to aid me in my confession. 
I long and long for God’s forgiveness, yet hesitate 
to ask for it, for I deserve to be eternally lost.” 

Touched to the heart, and filled with awe at an 
experience which I had never before had, I talked 
over the idea with her, finally making an appoint- 
ment for the following day, when I could go with 
her to confession and show her some of the poorest 
streets in our neighbourhood. She went away, 
blessing me with a fervour which was wholly un- 
deserved, and I sat down to reflect deeply upon the 
amazing confession which I had heard. 

The position of the prison-visitor would be very 
difficult unless she bore in mind one golden prin- 
ciple: that she is there as a friend, not as a judge. 
Mercy, not justice, is her business, and if once she 
betrays confidence, her mission is over. All the 
stories of sin and woe which she hears must be held 
as inviolably sacred as if told under the seal of con- 
fession. And the humane law-dealers are the first 
to respect her position. Often, when dealing with 
some celebrated criminal, it has been my lot to be 
asked by. the detective on the case, whether I have 
any private information to give ; and when I reply 
that I could, if I chose, tell the whole truth and 
betray the woman’s entire confidence, he has in- 
variably ceased to question and limited his re- 
searches to lawful bounds. Consequently, I had no 
difficulty in preserving Magdalen’s sad secret. The 
law had had its chance, and had already punished 
her ag fully as it considered adequate. In no sense 
was she a danger to her fellow-creatures. On the 
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contrary, her plan for the future was one full of 
beauty and helpfulness to herself and others. Her 
life would, by her own free-will, be a far harder one ` 
than that of any prison system, and infinitely harder 
than death. . | 
=- My mind was fully made up in the matter before 
the dressing-bell rang, and I looked forward, with 
reverence and gratitude, to_ the first beginnings 
necessary for the formation of my poor sinner- 
saint. 
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CHAPTER V 
IN WHICH CECILIA MAKES AN AWKWARD GUESS 


THE Mastermans dined with us that evening and, 
in consequence of a necessary alteration to a new 
dress, I did not reach the drawing-room until just 
after their arrival, Cecilia having received them in 
my stead. 

“ I am so sorry to be late. And I wish I might 
be allowed to put into words what I think of the 
genus ‘ Dressmaker,’’’ I exclaimed, as we shook 
hands. ‘“* Of course one ought never to chance any 
dress being right. But it is such waste of time to 
try them on before one wants to wear them. I 
don’t wonder people go into convents.” 

My guests stared, mystified. 

“ I mean, it must be so simple to have two habits 
in the world, one on and one at the wash, witha 
cut which has endured for centuries, regardless of 
fashion. And then, no hair to do and no hats to 
think of, eithe.”’ 

Mrs. Masterman began to smile a little. 

“ Certainly, it is a prospect which would appeal 
to the elderly and world-worn,”’ she admitted. 

I must confess that I did not shine as a hostess 
that evening. Usually, I find no difficulty in passing 
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backwards and forwards between the two sides of 
life, Belgravian and criminal, but I had been 
through no common experience during the past few 
hours, and I longed for solitude in which to think 
and pray and offer thanksgiving. However, Cecilia, 
of whom the Mastermans are very fond, made up 
for my lack of brilliancy, though, several times, I 
caught her throwing searching glances at me. 

At last, dessert-time came, and we were left alone. 
And I was effectually roused by hearing Cecilia 
asking, in her sweetest voice, whether Mr. Master- 
man had “ yet arrived at any decision regarding the 
origin of that sunset.” 

“ Honestly, do you think that sunsets could make 
themselves ?” she cooed. 

I looked down the table at the brilliant young 
beauty, but my heart hardened within me. 

“ Cecilia,” I exclaimed, angrily. 

She turned to me in an instant. 

“ I thought that would effgctually bring you to 
your senses, beloved. I don’t know why it should 
annoy you if it doesn’t annoy Mr. Masterman. Do 
you ?” she asked, appealingly of Paul. 

“ I think I do,” he said, very slowly, and with a 
smile. ‘‘ But, Miss Cecilia, do not heed your sister. 
Be your own fresh, incomparable, sledge-hammer 
self—while our friendship lasts.” 

“ That will be always,” she replied, with youthful 
assurance. ‘‘ But I now wish to direct the attention 
of the company to Constance.” 

They all looked obediently at me, while once 
more, I frowned at my sister. 

“ Constance has something on her mind connected 
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with a mysterious stranger who would rather have 
flung herself through the window than have shaken 
hands with such as me this afternoon,” she con- 
tinued. “It is the first time in my life that anyone 
has ever refused to shake hands with me.” 

I stared, helpless. It was a predicament which I 
had never foreseen. I was by no means prepared to 
hint at poor Magdalen’s story, even to such intimate 
friends as the Mastermans, any more than I was pre- 
pared to break suddenly to Cecilia the sinister 
identity of the woman who had been shut up alone 
with me, most of the evening. I remembered what 
I had suffered, even when seeing the poor creature 
in safe custody in the prison: and it would require 
deep thought before I could decide upon the course 
which would break the news to the girl in the 
gentlest possible manner. On the other hand, she, 
dear, high-spirited child, had evidently been deeply 
hurt at Magdalen’s behayicur. I could see that it 
never occurred to het fo think of any fault in Mag- 
dalen by way of accounting for her extraordinary 
conduct: clearly, the girl considered the fault 
to be, all unconsciously, in herself, and, with her 
tisual generosity, was unjustly blaming herself for 
hurting the feelings of one of my poor outcasts— 
a thing she would rather have drowned herself 
than have done. While I stared at them, speech- 
less and miserable, there flashed back to me Mag- 
dalen’s words : “ Such as I must take sorrow where- 
ever I go.” | 

“ My dear child,” I said at last, “ if you remem- 
ber, I told you at the time that she was badly un- 
strung by trouble and unfit to see anyone. . You 
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surely cannot think it was in any way your 
fault.” 

To my despair I saw bright tears rush to the dark 
eyes, and the sight was so unnerving that I rosé 
abruptly from the table, signing to Mrs. Masterman 
to lead the way back to the drawing-room. This, 
and the subsequent entrance of coffee, created a 
diversion which, as I had hoped, gave Cecilia a 
chance of recovery. She accepted her cup from 
Paul Masterman, as though nothing had happened, - 
except that she was somewhat sad and distracted. 

For a short time we sat silent. Silence is Mrs. 
Masterman’s native element. Often I used to 
wonder whether she had any emotions whatever. 
She was a very fair, pale woman, younger-looking 
than her husband, with beautiful, regular features 
and an air of cold calm, which conveyed the impres- 
sion of a slightly animated statue. That night, she 
was dressed in black lace, with a diamond star in 
her corsage and another in her hair. As she sat 
sipping her coffee, under the rose-coloured electric 
light, she looked fairer, whiter and colder than 
usual, A completer contrast to Cecilia’s brilliant 
young brunette beauty could not be imagined. 
Sometimes I thought that it was just this con- 
trast which attracted on both sides. “‘ Extremes 
meet.” 

_ After a bit, the great editor broke the silence. 

“ Miss Beecham, I want to ask if I may intro- 
duce to you a rather interesting man who has come 
over to study the ways of England,” he began. 
“His name is Réné de Rousseau—no relation to 
the poet and philosopher. He is a Viscount—one 
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of the old French aristocrats, and is overpower- 
ingly interested in all things Britannic.” 

“ Certainly, if you wish,” I said rather un- 
willingly. ‘‘ But I have very little time in which 
to entertain strangers, as you know. And I fear 
I am not fond of inquiring foreigners.” 

“ Just so,” acquiesced Mr. Masterman. “I am 
aware that I am asking a great favour... and a still 
greater one when I say that I should, above all, 
feel indebted to you for permitting him to see 
anything of your work.” 

“Tm afraid I cannot promise anything of that 
sort,” I answered, still more unwillingly. “ My 
work is a very sacred thing which I can’t bear 
strangers seeing. I am not a show sight, and I 
don’t like my poor people’s confidences exposed to 
outsiders. I even suspect you at times.” 

“ I fully understand. But you estimate me at 
even lower than my true worth if you think I could 
be the means of turning you into any form of 
‘copy,’ without your knowledge or permission.” 

It was so humbly said, and it brought with it 
such vivid remembrance of the instant sympathy 
with my work which he displayed in the autumn 
at Coverdale Court when first hearing of it, that I 
felt ashamed of myself. 

“ Forgive me. Of course, I trust both your good 
taste and your judgment. And bring your friend 
whenever you like. I am a little perplexed to- 
night.” 

Mrs. Masterman turned towards me with sympathy 
in her quiet grey eyes, but she said nothing verbally. 

Suddenly, Cecilia uttered an exclamation which 
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drew our attention to her at once. She was sitting 
very erect in her chair and, though her great eyes 
flashed, her cheeks were pale. 

“ Constance, I have guessed. It was the Paradise 
Court murderess. We have prayed her back at last.” 

At this, even the Mastermans started. I lay 
back, helpless, in my chair, resigning myself to fate. 
Paul gazed apprehensively at Cecilia, and his wife 
at me. The silence was becoming oppressive when 
the parlourmaid entered, looking apologetic. Never 
before did I so bless her appearance. 

“ If you please, ’M, Mary Brown is here, and 
says she knows it is very late, but if you could 
speak to her for a minute she would be so grateful. 
To-morrow would be too late.” 

Almost before she had finished sealing: Cecilia 
shot out of her chair. 

“ My Periwinkle! Oh, Connie darling, do`let her 
come in here. There is no fire in the parish room 
and Mr. Masterman has been addressing petitions 
to nothingness for months, praying to see Peri- 
winkle. Haven’t you, now ?” 

“ I have,” he smiled. “I add my humble peti- 
tion to yours, toto corde, unless it would cause 
Madame Periwinkle herself any embarrassment to 
find herself in our company.” 

“ Periwinkle embarrassed !’’ I almost laughed, 
deep though my vexation was. “It shall be as 
you wish, Mrs. Masterman,”’ I said, curnng to my 
lady guest. 

“ By all means, be so kind as to let us see her, if 
you are sure she would not object.” 

So Periwinkle was accordingly shown up, and 
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entered the room with perfect composure. She 
was a tall, fine woman, broad and strong, with light 
brown hair, grey eyes, and an open, honest counte- 
nance. The term “ honest ” used in such connec- 
tion sounds absurd, but it is the only adjective 
which adequately describes this very first-rate 
pickpocket. She was attired in a short, full, red 
serge skirt, adorned with a panel-like or apron-like 
slab of velveteen in the front: a large grey shawl 
with striped border, and a crape bonnet perched 
on the back of her head. Below the skirt appeared 
manly boots with inch-thick soles. Periwinkle had 
a great devotion to dry feet, funds permitting. She 
was not, really,in mourning, but always wore a crape 
head-dress when earning an honest living, having 
found by long experience that street-selling in crape 
commands the largest income. When Periwinkle 
donned an ordinary bonnet you knew that she 
contemplated forsaking the narrow ways of fish- 
vending for the broad paths of diamond and purse 
collecting. 

“‘Good-evening, Miss,” she began, cheerfully. 
“Tm very sorry fur to call so late, pertickerly as 
you have friends, but it’s abaht Ben Slasher’s 
pony and cart.” 

“Sit down, Periwinkle,” I replied, handing her 
a chair. ‘‘ It doesn’t matter what the time is, and 
we asked you up here as there is no fire in the 
parish room.” | 

“Thank you, Miss. Well, it’s like this ’ere. 
Ben ’e’s parting with the pony to- morrer and 
’tain’t an easy thing to git—a really reliable pony 
and cart on hire. They do swindler yer crool, 
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gittin’ yer to take it on a lease like, and arter the 
fust few days, you finds the pore little beast ’ain’t 
got a leg to stand on and can’t git abaht.” | 

Pefiwinkle had been doing so well with her hand- 
stall for some months that, after long and grave 
consultation, we had decided she should rise to a 
pony-cart—the next step being a fried-fish shop of 
her own. A few weeks before, I had instructed her 
to let me know directly a likely opening occurred in 
the pony-cart line, and this was her obedient re- 
sponse. 

“ I on’y yeerd of it a couple of hours agone,” she 
resumed. ‘‘ And if I can settle it up to-night, 
Slasher ’ll give me the preference, see ?” 

“Why is he parting with it?” I asked sus- 
piciously. | 

Periwinkle smiled patronizingly at my sharp- 
ness. 

“ That’s all right, lady. It’s all on the straight. 
’E’s goin’ inter pardnership with ’is brother wot 
keeps a cawfee ’ouse. No, he ain’t a-goin’ to sell 
the pony and cart out an’ out. He'll take it by 
weekly instalments, instead of hiring it out. And 
whoever gits it can have ‘is beat, too.” 

“ The goodwill of the business,” murmured Paul 
Masterman. They had been watching and listening, 
fascinated. 

Periwinkle turned to him instantly, addressing 
him with the utmost composure. 

“ That’s right, sir. And it’s a good business too. 
Miss Beecham told me to let her know abaht any 
chance.” — 

Then she pulled her shawl closer round her and 
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awaited the fateful decision. Before I could speak, 
the editor continued : 

“ And how much do you think you require in 
order to bring about this desirable transaction ?” 
he asked, in his slow, languid tones. 

“ Well, sir,” smiled Periwinkle. ‘‘ Another five 
shillings stock money. I’ve got five already. 
And five shillings a week to pay Ben. And eighteen 
pence a day to feed the pony.” 

“ Does a pony eat eighteen pence a day ?” in- 
terrupted Cecilia. | 

“Yus. ’Tain’t right to do it for less. That’s 
ten-and-six a week’s feed, and ’arf a crown the 
stable—thirteen shillings. I could manage orlright 
with twenty-five shillings the fust week, and arter 
that I shall clear enough each week for stock and 
to pay up wot I’ve told yer.” 

I rose to seek my cash-box, when Mr. Masterman 
again forestalled me. 

“ Allow me, as a favour,” he said, in low, pleading 
tones. “It is worth twenty times the price for 
the intervals of escape from boredom which I have 
enjoyed since first hearing the magic name of Peri- 
winkle Poll.” 

Before I could reply, he took two sovereigns out 
of his sovereign-purse and handed them to Peri- 
winkle. 

She looked questioningly at me, and then accepted 
them. 

“ Thank you, sir, very much indeed. Is it from 
you or Miss Beecham ?” 

(i Why Pid 

** Cos of payin’ back.” 
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“ Do you people pay back ?” he asked, amazed. 

Periwinkle drew herself up, haughtily. 

“Do you take me for a pauper? And think 
I'd let that lady give me money? ’Tain’t likely, 
arter all she’s done.” 

“ Periwinkle !” I interposed, warningly. 

“ Orl right, Miss. Them ways, takin’ money from 
a lady, might do fer a work’us brat but they won’t 
fer an ole ticket-o’-leaver.”’ 

“ Madame Periwinkle, I respect your sentiments. 
But if you will only accept that trifle from me as a 
free gift, the obligation is on my side. I am not 
like Miss Beecham. Iam not a lady. And I never 
do any good to anybody.” 

Periwinkle looked at him searchingly. Then tossed 
both sovereigns into her mouth and continued 
glibly : 

“Then, if that’s true, Gawd ’elp yer, sir. If 
that’s honour bright true, I’ll take it and thankful, 
as a gift.” 

“ It is ‘ honour bright true.’ And the thanks are 
on my side.” | 

“ Aren’t you afraid of swallowing it?” asked 
Mrs. Masterman. It was the first time she had 
spoken, and Periwinkle transferred her searching 
gaze to the fair, impassive face. 

“ No fear, lady. It’s the safe purse and the 
on’y safe one. That there sovereign-purse of the 
gent’s can be snatched easy. No one won't git my 
sovereigns till I choose to give ‘em up.” 

“ But why don’t you swallow them and how can 
you talk clearly ?” 

“ Practice, lady, practice. When you've ’ad 
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pleece raids, all of a sudden, and rings and jewels 
to ‘ide, you’d do it same as wot I do. And torkin’ 
of jewels, if you'll excuse me, I should like to look 
at that di’mond star you’re a-wearing.”’ 

For one awful moment, I saw suspicion flash over 
my guest’s face. But she flung it out instantly, un- 
fastened the flashing ornament from her corsage, 
and handed it to Periwinkle, who carried it to the 
light and looked at it narrowly. Then she returned it. 

“I on’y take the liberty of mentioning it in case 
yer didn’t know. That big middle diamond’s a 
false un.” 

‘“ Impossible |’ ejaculated Masterman. ‘I got 
it at J——’s.”” . 

“ Oh, J-——’s is all right,” said Periwinkle, cheer- 
fully. “But ’as the lady ’ad it repaired since ?” 

“Yes, I have, just lately. The pin was loose 
and I got it put in at H——’s.”” 

“There you are,” said Periwinkle, rubbing her 
hands and chuckling. “That’s the place, that is. 
All their work goes out. And there’s many a pretty 
little exchange made wot the master jeweller never 
notices when the goods come back finished from the 
working jeweller. You shall ’ave your stone back 
agin, lady, if Periwinkle ain’t a Dutchman. Lucky, 
it’s only lately bin done. Good-evening, ladies. 
And thank you, sir.” 

And she departed as noiselessly as she had come. 
The Mastermans looked at each other, then at me, 
and actually burst out laughing. 

“ TIl give her a sovereign every time I see her,” 
said the great editor, with earnestness. ‘‘ She is 
worth her weight in gold.” 
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“ Then you certainly shall never see her again,” 
I snapped. “ I am not going to have my fine con- 
victs pauperized. I hope you notice the contempt 
they have for anything that savours of the work- 
house or pauperism.’ 

“ Yes, and I do hope she won’t run any risks 
inquiring after the diamond,” said Mrs. Masterman, 
looking sorrowfully at her condemned crescent. 
“ Now she has pointed it out, of course, one can see 
there is something wrong. The stone, for one thing, 
doesn’t fit, quite, and the tiny claws of the setting 
have had to be bent farther over to hold it.” 

“ If she were on ticket, I should be anxious 
about her,” I admitted. ‘‘ But as she isn’t, I think 
she will be all right. I have heard before that it is 
a common trick, changing stones where work is 
given out, And she, probably, has many friends in 
the trade.” 

“ I wonder they run such risks.” 

“So do I. But they do. If the master jeweller 
happened to notice it, they would get into rare 
trouble ; but, usually, I suppose, he only just looks 
to see if the ordered repair has been done and 
doesn’t examine the stones.” 

Paul Masterman shrugged his shoulders. ‘“‘ Honest 
tradesman, thy name is mystery. But now, Miss 
Beecham, about the other matter. I cannot forget 
the mysterious and tragic words that Miss Cecilia 
uttered just before this queen of pickpockets arrived. 
Do you indeed know the Paradise Court murderess ? 
And where is she now ? In which prison, I mean ?” 

So I had to make a clean breast of it, and they 
bore it wonderfully well. Cecilia looked pale, but 
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radiant. Paul Masterman stroked his moustache 
and looked pensive. 

“ Then she is going to live in this parish and come 
here frequently ?” he said at last. 

“ Yes, I hope so. If anyone minds, they must cut 
me, that is all.” 

Again Mrs. Masterman gave me a glance of silent 
sympathy and sustained friendship. 

“ Do you know that it was one of the most revolt- 
ing murders ever perpetrated, Miss Beecham ?” he 
said at last. “ No one ever knew why she wasn’t 

hanged. Did you read the reports at the time ?” 
“Not at the time,” I answered. ‘‘ But she has 
told me a good deal. I know all that is necessary 
to know. Oh, don’t look like that. Wait till you 
see her and watch her. Wait till she is established 
in her life of penance. I promise you, you shall see 
her, even before you ask to. I must let you see her, 
in order to restore her good name, since you are so 
prejudiced against her.” 

He gave a short laugh. 

“ Well, Miss Beecham, if you can show me that 
woman, cleansed, I shall almost begin to think there 
ts something beyond the veil of matter and sense.” 


CHAPTER VI 
IN WHICH THE SLUM CELL IS ESTABLISHED 


Our visitors had hardly departed before Cecilia fell 
bodily upon me. 

“ My poor lamb, what a medley of emotions this 
blessed night has roused in me!” she exclaimed 
melodramatically as she clasped me in her powerful 
arms. “I was breaking my heart all the evening, 
fearing I had put my foot into it, somehow, with one 
of your most cherished cases. And oh! Connie, if 
I had known who was shut up with you there, I 
don’t believe I could have left you alone like that, 
idiotic though this feeling is.” 

“ It is indeed,” I replied, returning her embrace. 
“ Because the poor mortal had murdered one indi- 
vidual for a special reason, we are all apt to credit 
her with the desire to murder everyone she meets, 
regardless of reason. But I want to tell you every- 
thing—things I would not reveal to anyone else.” 

We accordingly sat down and confabulated far 
into the night. Cecilia suggested that she need not 
meet Magdalen at all, if this were likely to cause her 
unnecessary embarrassment, and I agreed with the 
idea, at any rate as a beginning. We also ar- 
ranged that the servants must never know her 
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identity. They bore with much from us, but 
they would never bear with the Paradise Court 
murderess having the run of the house. Finally, 
Cecilia undertook to write to Clare, telling her 
of the prodigal’s return, and begging for continual 
prayers. | 

Next evening, I anxiously awaited Magdalen’s 
arrival. She was punctual to the minute, and we 
set out at once for the church. All the way, the 
silence was unbroken, and I could not merely under- 
stand but feel the variety of emotions under which 
the storm-tossed, sin-stained soul was labouring. 
For the first time, she was about to be relieved of the 
burden of her crime: the devil of an uneasy con- 
science was to be exorcised at last : but under what 
penalties ? Even I, with my long experience, could 
not be absolutely certain what line the priest would 
take. 

It was a raw, unpleasant evening, and the smell of 
London soot and murk was everywhere. When we 
reached the church, the light was dim, and the dim- 
ness was only relieved by a gas-jet, at half-power, 
here and there. Scarcely any people had yet arrived 
for the hour of confession ; dark figures knelt, singly 
or in threes at most, outside some of the confes- 
sionals ; and the hush was extreme. Magdalen fol- 
lowed me blindly as I led the way to a deserted con- 
fessional and knelt down outside it, From where 
we knelt, we could see the white stone arches and 
crown of the high altar glimmering against the dusk ; 
the tabernacle curtains were ruby red and had beer 
left a little parted so that the red glow from the 
sanctuary lamp struck a path of gold between the 
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=- satin folds where the light fell on the tabernacle door 
itself. The eye wandered onwards through the semi- 
darkness of nave and aisles until it rested upon 
blood-red light and an elongated star of gold. 

Magdalen gazed, spell-bound, transfixed. She 
turned up her thick veil so as to gain a clearer view, 
and leant a little forward, silent as stone. I heard 
the waiting priest move slightly and give vent to a 
long sigh. Clearly, there was no other penitent in 
the confessional. Everything was so still that I 
could hear the beating of my own heart: it was 
loud and quick. 

Suddenly, Magdalen turned to me, with an agon- 
ized expression. 

“ Lady, I cannot. Look at the red like His pure 
red blood ; and the gold shining like His awful purity. 
How can such as I ask Him to shed His blood upon 
my soul? I am not worthy. Why should I seek 
to escape the burden of my sin? Why should I ask 
for ease and forgiveness when, for years, I scorned 
forgiveness ?” | 

For a moment, I was too dismayed to reply. -Then, 
in a flash, the right answer came. 

“ Magdalen,” I whispered, taking her firmly by 
the hand, “ that is your point of view. It is time 
now to cease thinking of yourself, time to think 
only of Him. If you were in His place, longing to 
forgive, how would you like to be so treated ? How 
would you like anyone to come actually into your 
presence and then turn away ? Wouldn’t it break 
your heart ?” 

With a convulsive jerk she detached herself from 
me in order to cover her poor passion-scarred face 
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with both hands. And then I heard the rain of 
tears descend and knew that she was safe. 

After a bit, she hastily dried her eyes and whis- 
pered again : 

“ I do not know what to say, where to begin ; it 
is years and years. I do not know where to begin. 
Poor priest, with his gentle heart, I can’t bear 
making it ache with such a story. Alas, I must 
carry sorrow wherever I go, whatever Ido. When he 
came here to-night, he never expected to hear such 
a story.” 

Suddenly, an idea occurred to me. 

“ Magdalen, you are mistaken. You don’t know 
the comfort you are to us. Suppose I were to go in 
first and tell him your story as it is tome. Wouldn’t 
that make it easier for him ?” 

She turned to me, almost radiant. Evidently she 
did not fully understand me. But she saw enough 
to know that I could make it easier for the priest, and 
that was sufficient. It never entered her head to 
want it made easier for herself. She thanked me, 
with touching delight, and I rose to my feet and 
entered the confessional at once, without giving my- 
self time to formulate any story. To my bewilder- 
ment, it was Father Hyacinth, the young cousin of 
the Coverdales. As the light from a shaded reading- 
lamp on a shelf over his head, fell upon the finely-cut 
profile, the black-and-white habit, and purple stole, 
I almost exclaimed aloud with dismay. I had, as I 
thought, come to the confessional of the experienced 
old Dominican who always heard my poor prisoners 
and was devoted to them. Why was this young 
friar in the old man’s place ? I could only assume 
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that the confessionals had been rearranged and 
that, in the dim light, I had never noticed the arrival 
of a new name on the scroll over the door. It was 
too late to withdraw ; already the priestly hand was 
upraised in the act of blessing. 

“ I haven’t come to confession, Father,” I began 
hurriedly. Then I paused. Even now should I 
make a bolt for it and seek wise old Father Jordan ? 
Then, luckily, the calming idea flashed upon me 
that all things happen for a good purpose, and my 
next words elicited a reply which caused me to be 
eternally thankful for not having made such an ex- 
hibition of myself. 

“Excuse me, but I expected to find Father 
Jordan,” I blurted out. 

“Yes, I am so sorry. But Father Jordan has 
been suddenly assigned to L——, to take the place 
of the procurator there, who is dangerously ill. He 
hadn’t time to see anyone to say good-bye to them. 
But if you prefer now to go to one of the older 
Fathers, I shall not be the least hurt.” 

I could see a slight smile flit over his face. 

“ No, no. Iam sure we are meant to come to you. 
You know who I am, Father, Constance Beecham. 
And one of the poor prisoners is waiting to go to 
confession to you. She’s afraid you will be so un- 
happy at hearing such a story, and she has asked me 
to prepare you a little.” 

Instantly the fine face softened into a tender soli- 
citude. 

“ Poor soul! Do tell me all you may about 
her.” 

“ Well, Father, she is a murderess, and she hasn’t 
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been to her duties since. She has done seven years’ 
penal servitude, getting off by the plea of self-defence 
because the man attacked her during the struggle. 
And she says there isn’t a commandment she hasn’t 
broken, and she is weighed down by the guilt and 
irreparable nature of her sin. The circumstances 
were very awful. She sent him to his death totally 
unprepared, and he was a horribly wicked man.” 

A great sigh escaped the parted lips and—yes, I 
was not mistaken—tears stood in the eager eyes. 
He looked as if he could not wait a minute longer 
before uplifting this awful burden from the stricken 
soul. | 

“ Do ask her to come in, and thank her, and say 
I am longing to see her,” he whispered huskily. 
And I departed on my errand, and when she had 
taken my place in the box, knelt looking at the blood- 
red light upon the golden door. 

She was long, very long, kneeling at the tribunal. 
I could hear the murmur of voices, rising and falling 
and, often, a smothered outburst of tears. At last, all 
sounds ceased, and I half hoped, half feared: then 
tried to convince myself that the peace meant the 
whispered words of absolution. When she came 
out, I did not dare to look at her. She walked past 
me, and along the aisle, never pausing until she 
reached the altar rails, where she knelt down, as near 
as she could get to the golden door. Then, I knew 
that all was well, and that God had lifted the burden 
of her sin from her agonized heart. 

At length I ventured to join her. She received 
me with a smile, pulled down her veil, and walked 
towards the east door by which she had entered. 
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“Oh, Magdalen dear, is it quite all right ?” I 
faltered, when we found ourselves in the street. 

“ Yes, indeed, lady, as right as it ever can be for 
me in this world. Thank God for His infinite 
mercy.” 

“ Only as right as that ? Are there any condi- 
tions ? Have you to go back next week for absolu- 
tion then? Or are you to go into a convent, or 
what ?” | 

“ No, no, nothing of that kind. It is a full, free, 
generous pardon—a pardon worthy of God. And I 
am to carry out my idea, my presumptuous idea, of a 
life of desolation and penance. What I only mean 
is this : I am forgiven absolutely. Didn’t our Lord 
Himself say, “‘ Whose sins you shall forgive, they 
are forgiven.” I could not doubt His word. But 
there are two things left: the injury my sin has 
caused Him by depriving Him of the chance of 
saving that other soul; and the irrevocable fate of 
that soul. How can fifty pardons to me bring 
back that soul to life again? It is all too late. 
But for these two things I must be punished. 
And if God will not punish me, I shall punish 
myself.” i | o 

Her words were so resignedly and hopelessly sad, 
and such a disappointment when I had so hoped and 
prayed that the great Sacrament would bring her 
peace at last, that I almost broke down into another 
storm of tears. As we walked along the dingy 
street, it was terribly borne in upon me that hers 
was a sorrow which, in this life, God Him- 
self could not heal. For some time I could not 
speak, and when I did, for fear of adding further to 
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her pain, I would not hint at the heart-ache she had 
given me. 

“ But, Magdalen, we don’t know that your victim 
is lost. We cannot tell in the least how he stood 
before God. We cannot tell, in the least, how any- 
one stands—except that none are as guilty as we 
cruel mortals judge them to be. God, not man, was 
his judge, remember; and he may very easily be 
safe in Purgatory, going through his expiation there 
whilst you are making yours here.” 

She gave a long shudder, a shudder of such horror 
that there suddenly came to my mind the remem- 
brance of the strange stories told in both prisons of 
the way in which her victim’s spirit haunted her. 

A sick, cool sensation rushed over me, as, for the 
first time, I realized how, in spite of the power of 
God’s Church, the sinner must suffer the conse- 
quences of his sin. It seemed to me, that evening, as 
if Magdalen knew her victim to be amongst the lost. 

For a long time, we walked along in silence, I com- 
pletely overpowered by the full realization of the 
life-story in which I had been called to take so promi- 
nent a part: she, ah, who shall fathom her 
thoughts ? The sin-haunted mind, the impossibility 
of ever getting rid of the memory of her crime. 
Nothing short of the loss of reason itself could ever 
make her memory clean again. 

It was all so terrible that I could not speak until 
I had guided her to the street where I proposed to 
find her rooms. Then I was obliged to rouse myself 
and think of mundane things. 

It was one of the worst slums in the parish. This 
condition she had. insisted on, so I had no alterna- 
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tive but, in honour, to obey. And, from one point 
of view, I was glad to think that so broken-hearted 
an expiation for sin should go up, like a holocaust, 
night and day, from among such surroundings. 
Further, Magdalen would, in all probability, become 
an apostle to the poor denizens of that crowded 
court, and would be able to do far more for them 
than we who could only be occasionally amongst 
them. 

She looked about eagerly as we picked our way 
down the ill-paved, muddy road, among groups of 
filthy, shouting children, stared at curiously by bare- 
armed, unkempt women, standing at the open doors. 
It might have been Paradise, to watch her face. 

“ Well, Magdalen, this is your Garden of Eden,” 
I said at last, with an attempt at lightness. “I 
believe there are two top rooms to let in the end 
house, which I suppose you will be sorry to hear is 
fairly clean and respectable.” 

She smiled quite brightly as I knocked a loud one 
knock, which was answered promptly by a girl in a 
panoply of curling-pins. 

“ Oh, good-evening, Miss. I didn’t expect yer 
quite so late as this.” 

“ Good-evening, Lizzie. Is your mother in? I 
wanted to inquire about two rooms you have to let. 
This person thinks she would like to take them.” 

The over-sharp girl darted a searching glance at 
the repulsive-looking stranger. There was no ques- 
tion, Magdalen looked unlike other people, not only 
because of her plainness, but because of the certain 
indefinable gloom and mystery which seemed to 
hang around her. 
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“Oh, er, PI arst mother,” said Lizzie slowly. — 
And she disappeared. 

Her mother did not keep us waiting, and she also 
looked searchingly at poor Magdalen. 

“ Yus, the rooms is empty. P’raps you'd like to 
see ’em, Miss? Of course anyone you recom- 
mend——” She left the sentence unfinished and 
her tone implied that, except for my powerful 
patronage, nothing would have induced her to accept 
Magdalen as a tenant. 

We stumbled up a long, dark, dirty staircase, 
smelling of cold, sour rag, eventually finding ourselves 
in two small, bare rooms at the top. The boards 
were dark grey, the wall-papers were deep drab and 
hanging in dismal tassels from the plaster, while the 
ceilings were uncompromisingly black. Through 
the windows, which were thickly curtained in London 
air slime, we could see a dismal suggestion of blank 
walls. I looked round with an inward shudder. 
Magdalen appeared to be endeavouring to hide a 
feverish anxiety. 

“ How much is the rent ?” she inquired. 

“Six and six the two, and dirt cheap,” replied 
the landlady, with the air of a Lady Bountiful. 
“ And ’arf a week as deposit, towards the repairs.” 

Magdalen hurriedly drew out her purse. 

“ Oh, I will pay the full week in advance of course, 
and I will do the repairs myself. Then my taste is 
sure to be suited.” | 

The landlady received the money and the remark 
with conflicting feelings. She was more than ever 
suspicious that Magdalen was not the class of person 
who ought to be living in Angel Alley, but, on the 
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other hand, a mystery was as breath to her nostrils, 
especially when the mysterious had money. 

“ Well, I’m sure it’s werry kind of you,” she said, 
after a pause. “ Wot with me ’usban’ spending 
arf ’is wages in the publikouse, an’ a cripple boy—I 
am that thankful to git a good tenant you wouldn’t 
believe.” 

_ I abruptly cut short the interview and hurried 
Magdalen home for some refreshment. When we 
were safely closeted in my sanctum I broached one 
or two subjects which were haunting me. | 

“ Magdalen, dear, did Father Hyacinth say any- 
thing about Communion ?” I asked, with hesita- 
tion. 

“ Yes, indeed he did, lady. He said I might go 
when I liked, as soon as I liked. But I told him 
not yet, not yet. Let me try to prepare a little, 
make up a little before that.” 

I was silent fora time. Then my thoughts veered 
to her squalid little home in Angel Alley. 

“ Magdalen, are you on ticket ?” 

“ Yes, for life. No, don’t be distressed. I don’t 
think any suspicions need be aroused in the house, 
because they have female inspectors for the female 
convicts, and Mrs. Smith will only think she is a 
lady district visitor. She will visit me once a 
month.” 

“ I am sure there are—crocodiles in those walls,” 
I shuddered. “ Magdalen, you will pay an expert 
to exterminate every kind of crocodile before you 
take possession, won't you ?” 

She laughed. 

“ I will, for your sake, sweet lady. But you need 
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not be unhappy ; you will not know my little home 
when next you see it.” 

With this enigmatical remark she took leave, not 
without first thanking me with tears of gratitude. 
And that day week I received an invitation from 
her to visit her in Angel Alley. 

I went, after tea. It was a beautiful evening and 
there promised to be a fine sunset, enhanced by the 
glorious effects of London smoke. 

The street-door stood open, so I ascended and 
knocked at the front room. Magdalen opened it 
and I exclaimed with astonishment. The filthy 
boards were white, positively white, and a large 
clean-looking square of flowered oilcloth occupied 
the middle of the floor. The paper had been done 
away with and the walls, like the ceiling, were a 
sheet of spotless whitewash. The paint on door, 
cupboard, furniture and window, was a bright. green 
tint, and clean muslin curtains hung beside the 
window. A tiny kitchen range had been fitted to 
the fireplace; and the place of honour on the wall 
was occupied by a large black crucifix, beneath 
which stood a reversed chair and a footstool—an 
improvised prie-Dieu. Upon the prie-Dieu lay a 
rosary and a Bible. The bedroom was furnished 
in exactly the same style, and the bed itself was 
chain with wool mattress, while the curtains and 
coverlet were all of spotless white. 

She showed me everything with timid pride, and I 
admired rapturously. 

‘“ You see, lady, crocodiles, as you call them, are 
not fond of whitewash. It contains quick-lime and 
leaves no hiding-place for them either.” _ 
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“ I never saw such a miracle of cleanliness and 
plainness,” I exclaimed. ‘“‘ How did you get those 
boards so white ?” 

“ By scrubbing them every day with chloride of 
lime.” 

“It is clean,” I sniffed. ‘‘ It smells so clean. 
What do the other people in the house think ?” 

“ They cannot make it out at all. I should not 
be surprised if they do not keep me.” 

This was said with a patient smile which drew 
from me a quick protest. 

“ They do not like anything so strange for long 
together. And then, I may be recognized. I am 
easily recognized.” , 

Her voice sank to a whisper as she said this. Re- 
membering the notoriety of the case, I was silent. 

But I thought about it, often, during the days that 
followed. And I wondered if we should ever know 
anything of Magdalen’s history. The more one 
was with her, the more unmistakable it became 
that she was not of the working classes. Her educa- 
tion, her power of mind, her refined ways were all 
against this. Moreover, there was her money. No 
one knew the source whence this came. It was 
quite clear that there was much which she could not 
tell me. I say “ could not” rather than “ would 
not,” for after the confession which she made to 
me that first evening, I could not believe that she 
would mind telling me lesser things unless they con- 
cerned other people. With criminals, one never 
knows how they may be involved. So I felt it im- 
possible to question. It always surprised me the 
way in which she adopted the term “lady” in 
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speaking to me: a term only used by the lowest. 
But, remembering her half-Spanish origin, it seemed 
to be more like the title “ Senora,” which would be 
. used by a higher class than its English equivalent. 

As soon as possible, I got the parish priest to bless 
the tiny home. And so, the slum-cell was estab- 
lished. 


CHAPTER VII 
IN WHICH LADY MAUD HAS ANOTHER IDEA 


A FEW weeks later, Maud Coverdale and I were 
having a tête-à-tête tea-party in my sanctum. She 
and Raphael were staying with us, August being 
abroad for Easter and Lord Coverdale at the Court, 
attending to estate matters. Her ladyship occu- 
pied the identical chair in which poor Magdalen had 
sat, when she made her terrible confession. So far, 
the Coverdales knew nothing about Magdalen. The 
Mastermans had been sworn to secrecy, and Father 
Hyacinth was, of course, unable to say anything 
even if he had wished. He and I had met several 
times since the evening of the confession, and his 
sublime unconsciousness of ever having been spoken 
to by me upon such a subject, was a lasting tribute 
to the sacerdotal self-control. Cecilia and I had 
decided that secrecy at the outset was the wisest 
course. The case was so uncommon: we felt we 
wanted to get used to it ourselves before letting 
anyone else know of it. — 

As the idea struck me of the shudder and shriek 
with which Maud would have left that chair 
supposing I’ could have told her the name of 
its last occupant, an unquenchable laugh escaped 
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me. I tried to turn it into a cough, but was ~ 
unsuccessful. | 

“ What are you laughing at?” she asked sus- 
piciously. She looked unusually well in a flowing 
blue velvet tea-gown, out of which her soft brown 
head emerged with artistic effect. I often think she 
is the handsomest and best preserved woman of 
her age that I have ever seen. 

“ At a thought, of course. Have another cup of 
tea.” 

“ Thanks. By the way, have you seen the 
Mastermans lately ?” 

“ They dined here a week or two ago.” 

“ How were they ?” 

“ Very well. They insisted upon having the re- 
doubtable Periwinkle Poll into the drawing-room 
after dinner. She prayed God to help Paul, and 
discovered a false stone in a diamond crescent 
belonging to his missis ; and she has recently, by the 
way, recovered the real missing stone, which she 
has restored to them through me.”’ 

Maud put down her tea-cup and stared at me, 
aghast. a 

“ Constance, are you mad ?” 

The sight of her outraged expression and the 
sound of the wildness of my remark, made without 
prefatory explanation, were irresistible. I leant 
back and laughed till I cried. Then dried my eyes 
and told her the whole story. She was thrilled. 

“ I should think it was a new sensation to them 
both,” she commented, awestruck. “í Wasn’t Mrs. 
pleased with the diamond ?” 

“* Pleased’ is scarcely the word. She was 
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thunderstruck, first at poor Periwinkle’s sagacity 
and then at her honesty. Of course, it is never 
any use my telling any of you people what the 
prisoners really are : now you see for yourselves.” 

Even I could not have desired a completer con- 
quest or a more whole-hearted convert. 

“I have indeed wronged them and slighted 
them,” she exclaimed with quite pathetic earnest- 
ness. ‘‘ Constance, do forgive me and prove that 
I am forgiven by letting me give you anything for 
them which you cannot afford yourself.” 

As I thanked her for this vaguely generous offer, 
my thoughts flew to the slum-cell, which I yearned 
to load with various beautiful objects of piety, quite 
beyond my means. But I still feared to tell Maud 
anything about that particular story at present, so 
I remained silent. 

After a bit, she heaved a sigh and became confi- 
dential. 

“ Constance, I am very unhappy.” 

“Indeed ? What is it this time? Daily Com- 
munion and nightly bridge ?” 

“Don’t mock. You know I never play bridge. 
It is about August.” 

Then I became grave, for I knew it was serious. 

“ He is too much with Professor Cane.” 

“ Do you mean the great Biblical authority ?” 

She nodded. , 

“ Or the so-called Biblical authority. To me, the 
man is a fool and I can’t imagine anyone thinking 
him wise.” 

“ He has discovered one or two documents,” I 
said slowly. 
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“ Yes, but perfectly unimportant ones, even if 
they are originals. Oh, how I do hate these idiots 
who are too clever to believe in a literal interpreta- 
tion of Scripture. I wish to goodness we had the 
Inquisition in fourteenth-century working order. 
If we could execute a few of the ringleaders, look at 
the souls that would be saved.” 

For the first moment I was inclined to expostu- 
late at this bloodthirsty wish. Then I caught the 
glitter of tears in the proud eyes and remembered 
that it was a mother sorrowing over her child’s 
soul; so I was silent. 

“ August seems perfectly infatuated with the 
man and his heathenish theories. I simply don’t 
know what to do. I pray and pray and lie awake 
at night, and there is no light in the darkness. I 
sometimes wonder if these men realized the suffering 
they cause by their cold-blooded heartless ambi- 
tion, whether they would give it up. Supposing 
they could be shown the pain, not the danger only, 
but the pain they give to hundreds of souls to 
whom the Bible is more than life, wouldn’t they 
desist ? After all, they have men’s hearts. They 
can’t be quite devils.” 

I shook my head doubtfully. 

“ They would probably pretend that they owed 
the publication of their theories as a duty to the 
world. Really ambitious people can always find 
an excuse for riding rough-shod over the tenderest 
and most sacred beliefs. Maud, dear, don’t be 
anxious. He will come right. No one who is 
worth anything can be led away long by such 
people ; and August is worth a lot.” 
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She whisked out a tiny lace handkerchief and 
dried her eyes. 

“Do you really think so? I know you always 
believe in August, against us all. And I don’t 
believe you are ever mistaken in reading a soul. 
How is Cecilia ?” 

I was so surprised by the abruptness of this 
question and the peculiar inflection with which it 
was asked, that I forgot to reprove her for her faith 
in my infallibility. 

“Cecilia? She is quite well. You saw her at 
lunch.” 

At this she became irritable. 

“ I don’t mean that. I mean is she well in her 
mind ?” 

- Again I stared, bewildered. Then burst out 
laughing. 

“ Really, I have no reason to suppose that she 
isn’t. Hadn’t you better come to the point at 
once? Iam no use at innuendoes.” 

“ You would understand if you were a mother,” 
said Maud, pompously. “ As you are not—well, do 
you think she is in love ?” 

My jaw dropped. If I looked as I felt, it was 
idiotic. For the first time in my life, without a 
moment’s warning, I had thus presented to me the 
problem of my precious treasure’s future life. 
Somehow, I had never yet thought of any future for 
Cecilia but to be with me, where she was so happy— 
so superlatively happy. . 

“I am afraid I have startled you,” said Lady 
Maud at length. “ But as I have begun I may as 
well go on. For some time I have had an idea: and 
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it is that she will marry August and save him : that 
she is his sheet anchor.” 

“ She may,” I began, slowly, my bewildered brain 
still in a whirl. “ I have not seen any symptoms 
of love on either side, I must confess. Still, of 
course, she wouldn’t marry him if he were only half- 
baked. She can’t stand anything a least bit off the 
line. And if he loved her enough, he might become 
orthodox. But, as I say, I haven’t seen any 
symptoms of it. She never does anything but fight 
with him.” 

Maud rose with objectionable dignity, and pre- 
pared to sweep from the room. 

“I am almost sorry I mentioned it. I think I 
will go and lie down till it is time to dress for 
dinner.” 

Almost immediately after his mother’s departure, 
her first-born appeared and craved admittance. 

“Am I disturbing you, Miss Beecham ? Thanks 
awfully. It’s only the favoured criminals who ever 
get the entrée to this salon, isn’t it? What have I 
done to be so signally rewarded ?” 

I looked at the strong, quiet face, shining with 
fun, and wondered why August should be as he 
was. Here was a boy as immovable as rock, as 
true as steel, as pure as Alpine snow. Why are 
there such contrasts in the same family ? 

“Your mother has just gone to lie down. We 
have been having tea together. Have you had tea ?” 

“Yes, thank you. Poor mother! She is worried 
about August. I have just been seeing Hyacinth 
and we have been laying plots. Next time we are 
all at Coverdale, Hyacinth is going to have a regular 
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go at him. Hyacinth isn’t a bit strong, and his 
Prior is a trump, so he is sure to get off again about 
Whitsuntide.” 

What possessed me, I cannot think. I am never 
guilty of such indiscretions. But there was some- 
thing about this steady youth which invited confi- 
dence. 

“Your mother thinks that love alone will save 
him. She hopes he and Cecilia will marry.” 

To my astonishment, a wave of crimson rushed 
across his face, and then receded, leaving it deadly 
pale. He stooped, quickly, to fumble with a boot- 
lace, muttered something about letters to write, and 
left the room. For a short time I sat thinking 
strange long thoughts about my precious sister, till 
I was effectually aroused by a shrill whistle up the 
speaking-tube. 

_“ Kate Murphy to see you, °M. Are you at 
home ?” 

“ Yes. Put her in the parish room, and I will 
come at once.” . 

I went. Kate Murphy, be it remembered, was 
the young person whom I had seen in the prison, 
the day I first saw Magdalen. She had taken her 
chance and had done well ever since, in domestic 
service. So I went down to see her, with the 
pleasant anticipation of good news. But my 
anticipations were not realized. She was standing 
up, looking very nervous, and very pretty in her 
neat black hat and jacket. Her hair was standing 
out all round her face in little tendrils, recalling her 
remark in the prison about her mother’s “ little 
curly-haired Kate.” 
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“Well, young woman,” I said, cheerfully. “What’s 
good with you? Is your mistress still pleased with 
you ?” | 

“ Yes, ’M, thank you.” 

She fumbled nervously with her glove and I 
detected signs of trouble. 

“ What is it, then? Tell me directly. Sit down, 
first, though, and be comfortable, even if you have 
an unpleasant confession to make.” 

At this, she nearly broke down. “Oh, lady dear, 
you don’t know what a bad girl I am and what 
trouble I am in.” 

“ I have seen worse girls, Kate, and so you 
needn’t flatter yourself that you are going to shock 
me.” 

“It’s about George Lane. We met, first, at the 
church club, the dancing clubs, you know. And 
he asked me to marry him.” 

Here she finally collapsed and burst into tears. 

“ Well, and what is there to cry about in that ? 
He is a most exemplary young man, surely ?” 

“ Oh, he is so good. And he thinks so well of 
me. And he has gone under instruction to become 
a Catholic, because he says if it makes girls like 
me, he wants to be one. And he has gone to South 
Africa to try for a good berth. And now he has 
written home to ask me to go out and marry 
him.” 

“ Why, Kate, it is like a fairy story. And you 
have actually brought him into the Church? 
Bravo, my dear; now, arent you indeed re- 
warded for going straight at last? If you had not 
tried so hard and been so good, he might never have 
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become a Catholic. Why do you cry like that? 
Is it about the prison? I had forgotten that for 
the moment. But if he is worth anything, as he 
owes his faith to you, he will forgive that if we take 
him the right way. After all, it was only a small 
theft—and drink. And you have been a teetotaler 
ever since.” 

But the more I tried to cheer her the more she 
cried. In fact she was trembling like an aspen- 
leaf.” 

“ Oh, lady, there is worse than that. I never told 
you. I couldn’t. It was all so long ago and I did 
want to bury it, but I shall never bury it. It will 
spoil my whole life and go down to my grave 
with me.” 

She dropped her face into her hands and rocked 
herself backwards and forwards in an extremity of 
grief. Then, I guessed and was appalled. 

“ Oh, Kate, Kate, my poor child, Why didn’t 
you tell me at first? Why didn’t you tell me 
before he went away? I could have got round 
him so much more easily by word of mouth. You 
silly, silly child.” 

She raised her head and gazed at me, astonished, 
out of her swollen eyes. | 

‘“ Have you guessed already ?” 

“ Yes,” I answered boldly. “It is only too easy 
to guess. Now, you must tell me everything, if I 
am to advise you, dear. When was it ?” 

“Nearly ten years ago, lady. It wasn’t my 
fault. I was only seventeen. My mistress was 
awfully upset and stood by me. He was her nephew, 
you see. After I come out of the workus, they took 
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me before the magistrate, and he was made to pay, 
and they put me into another place. The baby was 
sent to a Catholic home.” 

I exclaimed in dismay. 

“ Don’t tell me it is still living ?” 

Again she hid her face and sobbed, and between 
the sobs I gathered the sad information that it was 
a girl of eight years, strong and healthy. 

“ He died five years ago,” she resumed after a 
bit. “ And I am thankful to God for taking him, 
even though I have had to keep the child myself 
since. He was a fair terror to me, he was. He 
used to write to me and threatened to come to my 
places, he did. And after a bit, I got wild-like; 
I ran away and changed my name and got in with 
alow lot. I felt it didn’t matter what happened to 
me. Mother had bin dead for years and I hadn’t 
no one to care forme. And I knew I mustn’t ever 
let an honest young man look at me, and the others, 
I didn’t care for. It got harder as the years went 
on. I really didn’t feel it so much when I was 
only like a child myself. But after I turned twenty- 
one and saw the other girls pairing off and knew I 
never could, well, I didn’t care what happened to 
me. And then you found me that day in prison 
and talked so kind about a fair start. And I said 
to myself, ‘It shall be a fair start. This lady 
shan’'t ever know the worst of me.’ But after a bit, 
when I was settled in service with good wages, I 
kep’ thinking about little Rose and them dear 
Sisters keeping her for nothing. So at last I went 
to see her. And she was still alive and well and the 
sisters was that kind. They didn’t arst me for 
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the back money, and I have been paying every week, 
since, reg’lar. And then George come, and I didn’t 
know he loved me till the night he told me so. And 
it broke my heart, it did. I felt I was deceiving him 
all along. And I couldn’t make up my mind to 
‘lower myself in his sight and tell him, especially as 
he was coming into the Church. It is so hard to 
have to keep telling the old story against yourself 
all through life, wherever you go ; and I thought it 
might turn him agin the Church. And now, I 
don’t know what to do. I could go out there and 
leave the child behind and marry him and never 
say a word. It’s a big place, Africa. And he 
wouldn’t never find out.” 

She paused and looked at me wistfully. And I 
looked back at this innocent victim of man’s malice, 
weighted by the result of his sin, cut off, through 
his fault, from all chance of a good man’s love. ` 
These are the things which make me, in my worst 
moments after hearing them, thank God for the 
doctrine of eternal punishment. But even eternal 
punishment doesn’t help poor Kate and her kindred 
to live their ruined lives. 

“That will never do, Kate,” I said decidedly. 
“ Whatever we do or leave undone, he must not be 
deceived. There are only two plain courses, and 
they are either to break off the match or to tell him 
everything and abide by his decision. If you would 
rather go through life, keeping his love and respect, 
feeling that you have been the means of bringing 
him into the Church, you are at liberty to write and 
say you have decided against marrying him. On 
the other hand, if you love him so much as to prefer 
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to risk it, I will write and do all I can. The choice 
is with you.” 

She dried her eyes and for some time sat in silence, 
reviewing the two paths opening out before her. 
Then, womanlike, she decided on the risk and the 
chance of attainment. 

“ I can’t live without him,” she moaned. “ It’s 
too crool lonely to go on like this and always be 
like a leper. I shall never get another chance all 
my life long, of being a good man’s wife. I must 
risk it, lady ; then if he despises me, I shan’t never 
be able to look back and say, ‘ Oh, if I had only 
chanced it and told him, I might be married now.’ 
If I refuse him, I might always scold myself. If 
he refuses me, it isn’t my fault and I can’t scold 
myself. So will you write for me, lady, and tell 
him everything ? This is his address.” 

She laid a crumpled paper on the table and stood 
up. Then looked at me sadly. 

“It’s a long time, letters take to Africa, don’t 
they ? It’ll be weeks before I hear... even if he 
catches the first mail back. And perhaps he will 
want time to think over it.” | 

“ Yes, my poor child, I am afraid there is a long 
suspense before you. Come and see me as often as 
you like, if that will help you to bear it. And 
`- remember this, Kate: your little girls whole life 
and future depend on you. Whether or not George 
marries you, you have that sacred charge to fulfil. 
And you have always the comfort of thinking that 
you brought him into the Church. That in itself 
is worth living and suffering for. If it were all, 
your life has already been well worth living. And, 
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knowing men’s hearts as I do, I can tell you this: 
if he is worth having, he will love you all the more 
for this: if he throws you over, you are better 
without him.” 

This seemed to cheer her immensely. She de- 
parted, as if a load had been lifted off her. And I 
sat down, at once, to write one of the most difficult 
letters it had ever been my lot to compose. 

Many times I felt inclined to upbraid her for her 
silence. But my upbraidings were always checked by 
_ those sad words, “ Its so hard to have to keep 
telling the old story against yourself, all through 
life, wherever you go.” 

No wonder they want to live it down—this same 
sad old story, the story of woman’s cowardice and 
low ideals. In such cases, the man gets off scot-free, 
while the woman bears the burden of his sin. Yes, 
but who, except woman herself, permits him his 
lower standard ? As long as we allow one standard 
for the woman and another for the man, we women 
are sinning not only against man, but against our 
own sex too. 


CHAPTER VIII 
IN WHICH MAGDALEN FINDS TWO MORE AIMS 


WHEN we assembled at the dinner-table, Maud 
appeared to have recovered her temper and to 
have cast all care to the wind. Cecilia was in 
equally radiant spirits, but Raphael was distrait. 
Poor Raphael ! I blamed myself much for having so 
clumsily surprised his tender secret though, certainly, 
no one could ever have guessed that they were on 
such delicate ground. I wondered much what his 
line would be: whether he would efface himself 
in order to save his brother by the accomplishment 
of his mother’s cherished plot. Somehow I felt he 
would—unless Cecilia herself inaugurated any com- 
plications. She was a young person likely to make 
herself felt, I thought, as I watched her chatting to 
her would-be mother-in-law. If the girl did not love 
August, would she marry him upon any considera- 
tion? And if August did not love her? The 
situation teemed with possibilities though, so far, 
the only fact was Raphael’s love for her. Poor 
Raphael! The more I watched him, the more I 
hoped his love would be returned, and the more 
convinced I felt that August would be saved by 
some other means. At first, the idea of Cecilia’s 
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future had startled me greatly; but as I studied 
Raphael, the notion grew clearer and more natural. 
At last, I roused myself and listened to the conversa- 
tion. 

“He is awfully amusing,” Maud was saying. 
“The other day he was taken to one of the show 
schools, working-class schools, you know. It was. 
for girls. And there he found them making bread 
with baking-powder and other chemicals, because it 
all had to be cleared away and baked and out of 
the oven in an hour or so. Of course, wholesome 
old-fashioned, yeast-made bread takes hours for 
its two risings and so on. And he made many 
sarcastically polite bows and congratulated the in- 
spector upon the logic of the English nation which 
appoints a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
causes of physical deterioration which the Commis- 
Sion discovers to be mainly due to adulterated food, 
especially unsound bread, and, at the same time, 
expends large sums out of the rates in order to teach 
girls how to put unwholesome chemicals into every- 
thing they cook.” p 

“ What sport !” exclaimed Cecilia. 

“ Yes. He delivered a plaintive address upon 
the subject of flour, pointing out that it is ground 
in those new-fangled steel roller mills until all good- 
ness is mangled out of it; then exposed to intense 
heat to bleach till more goodness is out of it, because 
people nowadays are ignorant enough to insist upon 
white flour ; and finally, if not further adulterated by: 
additions of alum and suchlike things, it is mixed 
with chemical acids for pastry, bread and cakes. 
‘You wonder at your poor, puny, little children, 
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when you fill their little stomachs with stuff that 
turns to wind and acid instead of flesh and blood,’ 
he exclaimed tragically at the end.” 

“ What did the teacher do ?” I asked, thrilled. 

“No one DID anything. They listened open- 
mouthed and the inspector kept trying to remove 
him. But he always will have his fling. And if 
you ask whether things are better done in his 
country, he retires into a majestic mantle of in- 
scrutability.” 

“ I suppose this is Mr. Masterman’s Vicomte 
Something whom he wants to introduce to me ?” 
I inquired. “ If he is going to seek out the thriving 
examples of British woodenheadedness and the 
opposition of their practice to their theory, I should 
think it will take him several lifetimes. Is he going 
to write a book about us or is it mere morbid, 
abstract curiosity ?” 

“No one knows. -He is very nice and very 
amusing. He ought, I suppose, to be a Catholic, 
but is, apparently, nothing.” 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“ Well, when he is brought here, I think I shall 
= introduce him to Periwinkle.” 

A shriek of laughter greeted this suggestion, . 
which quite drowned Maud’s earnest assurance that 
he would “ love her madly.” 

Next day, I myself posted the precious letter 
which was to decide poor Kate’s fate, and then 
betook myself to visit Magdalen, an idea having 
occurred to me. 

As usual, the street-door stood open, so I as- 
cended, pausing on her landing at the sound of 
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voices from her room. Then, a peal of childish 
laughter surprised me still more, and I pushed the 
door wide open. 

The room was as spotlessly clean as ever, and on 
an improvized couch of two chairs lay Mrs. Smith’s 
little crippled child, Johnny. Upon him sat his 
dearest friend and guardian angel in the form of a 
sweet-faced tabby kitten—the little creature whose 
devotion to her afflicted young master was the talk 
of Angel Alley, and who had saved Johnny many 
a dark hour of depression and despair. Beside the 
pair sat Magdalen, knitting, and occasionally pausing 
in order to guide the tiny white hands in the weaving 
of a scarlet woollen comforter on a wooden frame 
of pegs. 

Directly she saw me she jumped up, radiant with 
welcome, and Johnny feebly clapped his hands 
above his head. My advent always meant sweets. 

I accepted a chair which Magdalen fetched from — 
her bedroom, scrabbled in my work-worn bag and 
extracted a packet of “ the best mixed.” 

“ Well, Magdalen, I wondered how long it would 
be before I found him here. And this isn’t the first 
visit, is it ?” 

She laughed. “ No, lady, not quite. His mother 
is quite glad for him to come, especially on washing 
and marketing days.” 

“ 'Y-e-s,”’ I assented dubiously. “ And under 
the circumstances, I think you will probably find 
that the latter are frequent and long, while the 
former will wax fewer and shorter. And are you 
teaching him to weave ?” 

Here Johnny himself entered into the conversation. 
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“ Yes,” he remarked, in his weak voice, with a long 
sigh of delight. ‘‘ Miss White says there are poor 
little boys and girls who haven’t any nice com- 
forters to wear over their chestesses on cold morn- 
ings going to school, and she says I can make 
them.”’ 

The last sentence was delivered with joyous 
emphasis and the blue eyes shone with glee. For 
the first time, Johnny realized that even he, crippled, 
useless, idle he, had power: the power to help 
others of his kind. And the realization was rapture. 
He lay with the wooden frame tightly clasped in 
his hand, gazing dreamily at the mental procession of 
comforters woven by his own hands which would 
pass under the window to school and back. I 
forebore to remind either of them that May was 
nearly upon us and that the days were consequently 
almost too warm for woollen comforters. Every 
rose has a thorn: but we do not always prick our- 
selves with it. 

“ I shall give my first to Alice Blythe,” Johnny 
continued. “She has a bad cough. And after 
that, I fink Jem—only I should like him to have a 
blue one. Jem brought me two marbles, once,” 
he added reflectively. 

Marbles for a mite who is doomed, for life, to lie 
on his back! Poor little Jem! I wonder if the 
incongruity of your gift troubled you? It need 
not have. It has not troubled the recipient. Those 
marbles live under his pillow and are often taken 
out and turned round and round in the sickly sunlight 
which filters grudgingly through the dirty windows 
of Angel Alley. They are glass marbles with pretty- 
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coloured middles which, as Johnny says, make him 
think of sugar-sticks. 

“ How awfully nice to be able to make people 
nice things to wear!” I said. ‘“ Isn’t it kind of 
Miss White to show you how to, and to get you the 
wool? Aren’t you glad she has come to live with 
you, Johnny ?” 

He cast-a look of adoration upon Magdalen 
which made her turn hastily aside and then nodded, 
speechless. The subject was beyond words. 

“Do you know, only the other day, when my 
throat was sore, my doctor told me to put a white 
woollen comforter over my mouth when the weather 
is foggy,” I continued. “ And I haven’t a white 
_ comforter.” 

(Well, neither had I. It was grey.) 

They both fixed beseeching eyes upon me as I 
continued. 

“ And I wonder if, when Alices and Jem’s are 
done, Johnny could find time to make me a white 
one ?” 

For a minute there was breathless silence. Then 
Johnny tried to hurl himself at me for a kiss. 

“ Jem can wait. And Alice too, if you want one 
and your throat is sore!’ he exclaimed. “ Oh, 
need I finish the red one? Can't I begin the white 
one to-night ?” 

“ Yes, darling, I will go and buy the white 
wool after tea,” said Magdalen soothingly; and 
at this moment a heavy tread resounded up the 
stairs. 

“It is his mother come to fetch him,” explained 
Magdalen. “I don’t like to touch an innocent 
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child, so I pretend I cannot carry a heavy weight,” 
she added in a whisper. 

Oh, Magdalen, Magdalen, will those poor blood- 
stained hands never be cleansed? I thought sadly, 
as Mrs. Smith lumbered in. 

We exchanged civilities, which on her side chiefly 
took the form of thanks for her incomparable 
lodger ; and after a long and clinging farewell from 
Johnny, Magdalen and I were left alone, Kitty 
trotting behind her beloved charge. 

“ That little cat is like an angel in a striped skin,” 
said Magdalen, closing the door behind them. 
“ Do you know, lady, I often thank God for having 
made that little creature? You will think me 
crazy, I expect, but it is a reproach to many Chris- 
tians. I love animals ; they always seem to me to 
be fresher from God’s hands than we are, less spoilt 
by evil feelings ; as far as they go, a more direct 
revelation of Divine wisdom and love. Look at 
their sweet tempers, their patience, their fidelity, 
their kindliness. That little cat is never morose, 
irritable, ill-mannered, unkind. She has some 
delicacy which has prevented her growing to full 
size, or else it is the confined life which she will 
lead. They have had her for years, and the way 
she loves that child is something heart-breaking. 
She is never tired of him. She never leaves him. 
She has no wish to associate with her own kind. 
She sleeps with him at night, and purrs to him and 
plays with him all day, month after month, and year 
after year.” 

“I know. I dread anything happening to her. 
It would kil Johnny.” 
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Magdalen threw up her hands in horror. 

“That it would. He can’t bear her out of his 
sight. He says she always knows if he tells her 
when the pain is bad and she lies on the place to 
comfort it by the warmth of her body. And every 
time he coughs—when he has a cough, that is— 
she stretches up to kiss him. She is far more 
devoted to him than his own mother is.” 

“TI know,” I replied again. “I call her his 
guardian angel and best friend. She has chased 
away many a black thought, faithful little thing. 
And she is so pretty with her sweet little dainty 
ways. Do you notice that when one speaks to her 
she always gets up to acknowledge the notice ?” 

Magdalen smiled. 

“ Yes. Saluting, Johnny calls it. She gets up 
and throws her tail over her head and sits down 
again. See, I have bought her two neckties, red 
and blue. Won’t he be pleased |” 

I duly admired, then broached the object of 
my visit by telling her poor Kate’s story, in the 
abstract. She listened with the deepest attention, 
and sighed many times during the course of the 
narrative. 

“ Now, Magdalen, the letter has gone to-day 
and it is nearly three weeks before it can reach him. 
So, during those three weeks, I want you to devote 
yourself to prayer that he may be helped to bear the 
shock, and to do the right thing. It will be a shock, 
poor fellow, for he believes her to be so spotless, 
and men feel those things sorely. But you must 
help them both through—you, you. Prayer can 
do anything—move mountains, anything—if it is 
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ardent enough and humble enough and persevering 
enough. To-morrow you are going to make your 
first Communion—since when? So it is a lovely 
time for you to be straightening other lives.” 

With that I slipped away and left her. She 
seemed spell- bound at the prospect before her. 
The prospect that she, even she, could lighten the 
sorrows of the world. Poor soul! how richly she 
deserved this happiness, which was the perfected 
form of happiness felt by the child when he was first 
shown how to help other children. She had widened 
the tiny cripple’s horizon, shown him one of the 
chief meanings of life. And, by a beautiful retribu- 
tion, she was promptly recompensed with a like joy. 
As I was closing the door, I turned for a last look. 
She was sitting where I had left her, her hands still 
clasped together in an agony of happiness, gazing up 
at the crucifix with an expression of such humble 
thankfulness, such impassioned pleading, as almost 
broke my heart. Then a revulsion of feeling swept 
over me and I realized, with a shudder, what her 
disappointment would be if her mission failed. If 
the young man threw poor Kate over, Magdalen 
would be certain that Heaven was angry with her 
presumption in praying for the pair. This terrible 
idea had never before occurred to me, and I almost 
cursed myself for laying that pierced heart open to 
more woundings. 

“ O God, even for her sake alone, do make things 
right !’’ I pleaded, almost aloud as I closed the door. 

Then I went to the church, and, kneeling before 
the golden door, I prayed the old, old prayer for 
light and guidance in my delicate work, for ability 
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to think always of my people, never of myself, to 
be prevented from doing them harm by blindness 
and ignorance of the Divine plan in their regard. 
Ofteh, my unworthiness causes in me almost a 
sensation of panic when I implore God not to punish 
the poor for my sins and mistakes, but to visit them 
all on me. It is terrible to think that God tries to 
reveal Himself to His creatures through His crea- 
tures ; and that, often, we hinder for ever that Divine 
revelation. If the instrument is imperfect, how 
can even the Master Hand use it ? 

I remained until I was once more strengthened, 
then went to confession in preparation for Com- 
munion next morning. 

Magdalen was already waiting for me, when I 
reached the church in good time for the seven o’clock 
Mass. Not many people were present, and those 
who were were chiefly of the working classes. So 
it was the essence of peace. Magdalen looked very 
white, but seemed perfectly composed when she 
joined her poor ungloved hands together before 
approaching the altar-rails. As we knelt together, 
receiving the absolution, I caught myself wondering 
when those piteous clasped hands would ever, in 
her sight, be really cleansed ? If only we lived in 
the ages of persecution when the faithful were 
allowed to carry the Blessed Sacrament away to 
their homes with them, then indeed her hands 
would have been made clean. . 

It was very long before she was ready, so, at last, 
I quietly left her, judging she would rather be spared 
the pain of human converse for some hours after 
she had been heart to Heart with God. 
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But she came to see me, during the morning, to 
apologize for having kept me waiting too long. 

“ This has been a great epoch, Magdalen,” I said, 
when I had tenderly reproached her for any such 
feeling. “ From now you will communicate often, 
won’t you, to make up for the years when you were 
starving ?” 

Her face was radiant with a great awe. 

“From now, I dare anything,” she answered, 
almost as though unconscious of my presence. 
“ Anything—anything.” 

She paused, lost in thought, then roused herself 
and opened the Prayer-Book which she had brought 
with her, afterwards handing it to me. 

I looked and saw the picture of the Divine Figure 
with outstretched Hands, behind the transparent 
curtain, pleading with the woman who knelt upon 
the other side. 

It was the little picture which Cecilia had made 
me send to the prison all those months ago. 

She took it from me silently, kissed it reverently, 
put it back into its place again, drew down her veil, 
and went back to her cell in the slums to “ dare 
anything.” 

Poor, brave, heartbroken sinner-saint ! 


CHAPTER IX 


IN WHICH MAGDALEN FINDS AN UNEXPECTED 
PROTECTOR 


In due time, we received the return invitation from 
Mrs. Masterman for a small dinner-party. But 
this arrangement was suddenly cancelled, the day 
before its expected fulfilment, by a doleful dirge, 
explaining that she was down with influenza and 
might she send the Vicomte and her husband to 
call upon me, after dinner, the same evening, instead ? 
Further, would it be asking too much if I could 
forego evening dress and take the two men through 
several of my slums, as the Vicomte was so anxious 
to see these by night ? And, if I did not disapprove, 
Paul had a suggestion to lay before me regarding 
Periwinkle, whom he would greatly like to meet 
again, if I would permit this. 

I replied as desired upon each point, and sent 
Periwinkle a line to be in attendance by 9 p.m. I 
partly guessed what the idea would be. 

The two men arrived at that hour, having dined 
early, and I duly received them in outdoor dress. 
The great editor looked a shade less bored and im- 
passive as he presented his friend, who went through 
the introduction with much apparent emotion. He 
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was an older man than Paul, of an exceedingly high- 
bred type, with a suggestion of the army about him 
which was conveyed by his very alert, somewhat 
pugnacious, expression, and his grey moustache 
standing out at right angles from his cheeks. 

He kissed my hand, with an air of adoration, and, 
in almost perfectly pronounced English, murmured 
his obligations to me for permitting him so great an 
honour. 

While they discussed coffee and cigarettes, I asked 
Paul what he wished to say to me about Peri- 
winkle. | 

“ Because she is waiting now,” I added, “ and I 
can’t trust such as you to propound theories to her 
until they have, first, my imprimatur. I am very 
doubtful if you are a fit companion for my immacu- 
late prisoners.” 

Vicomte Rousseau was enraptured with this 
small sarcasm, but its victim appeared to take the 
remark in simple carnestness. 

“Tam sure I am not. Well, my idea was to pay 
off the whole of that pony and cart business, you 
know. It must be a fearful millstone round the 
poor creature’s neck. Take bad weeks now, or 
when fish is dear ? And it doesn’t leave any margin 
for clothes, at best, does it ?” 

Really, I was, fora moment, divided between tears 
and laughter. The pathos of Paul Masterman 
reflecting so deeply upon the struggles of one of the 
submerged tenth, and his caring when the reflections 
wcre concluded! Then, too, the encouragement 
to poor Periwinkle, the making easy of the path 
of virtue which is often, alas! so hard. The temp- 
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tation was too strong. En passant, let me relate 
an incident which took place during one of her 
past brief struggles in the narrow way. She came 
to me, one evening, with a general appearance of 
dilapidation, and I asked if she were doing honest 
work. For answer, she thrust on my shrinking 
vision a ragged boot, remarking fiercely : “ Do you 
think I’d be going about with my feet on the muddy 
pavements if I was not in honest work ?” I never 
forgot it. 

“ It is very, very good of you, kind man,” I said, 
choking down a little lump in my throat. ‘ The 
only difficulty will be to make her take it.” 

The Vicomte shrugged his shoulders with in- 
imitable and noiseless grace. Clearly, a pickpocket 
who had to be pressed to take money was another 
British delusion. To my amusement, Paul turned 

on him. 
~ “Do you understand of whom we are talking, 
Rousseau ?” 

“ Mats ous, mon ams. Of one Periwinkle who 
sells fish and is too honest to take money, though 
a gaol-bird.”’ 

For him, the editor was quite worked up. There 
was no occasion for me to defend poor Periwinkle. 
He told the story of his wife’s diamond with an 
animation which would have done credit to Cecilia 
herself. Once more, Vicomte Rousseau shrugged 
his shoulders, though a spice of apology entered 
into the action. 

“ Well, my friend, she wanted money and she 
knew you would reward her for her smartness. It 
was smart, I admit.” 
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“ You blasé cynic, for once you are out in your 
calculations. She never mentioned the subject 
until after I had given her the money, after, mind. 
It was simply that she wanted to do me a good 
turn back again. And she returned the stone 
through Miss Beecham, instead of coming with it 
herself.” 

“ You, you, Paul Masterman, accuse me—any- 
one—of being a blasé cynic? But where is thine 
English proverb about glass houses? Creb/ Ces 
Anglais l” 

And the perplexed Frenchman lighted another 
cigarette, with many silent headshakes. 

I rang the bell, then turned to them both. “ You 
may arrange it as you like with her, and muddle it as 
much as you like. Only do her the justice to re- 
member that she hasn’t heard of Mr. Masterman’s 
offer until she hears it now.” 

Before they could reply, Periwinkle herself 
entered, attired in the same costume. She nodded 
cheerfully to Mr. Masterman and greeted me with 
a hearty “ Good-evening, Miss.” 

“ Mr. Masterman has been wondering how you 
and the pony are getting on,” I said, by way of 
giving them a start. “ So, as he happened to be here 
again this evening, I thought you might like to tell 
him.” 

“Thank you, Miss. Well, I’m gettin’ on fine. 
Fish is cheap just now and I’ve been able to keep 
up the payments for the pony and cart, besides me 
stock-money. Reelly, sir, I could manage to begin 
paying orf the two poun’ if you would like me to. 
It might ’elp another wot ain’t so well off as me.” 
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This was always the ground upon which I asked 
them to return loans when able, and was the chief 
reason why they always repaid so honestly. 

Paul was visibly affected and the Vicomte threw 
away his cigarette, listening keenly. 

“ No, no. It is very kind of you. But indeed I 
can afford to do a great deal more than that if I 
want to. And before we go into anything further, 
I wish to convey to you my wife’s grateful thanks 
and my own for your kindness and cleverness in 
recovering that stone for us. We do think it was 
so very kind of you.” 

Periwinkle grinned. I, who knew her well, could 
see she was greatly flattered, but she turned it off 
in her usual nonchalant style. 

“ Well, sir, you’re very kind, and very welcome. 
I ’ate dirty tricks ”—here she met the Vicomte’s 
eye, full and square—“ and it ain’t often as a pore 
crittur like me can do a good turn to anyone like 
you l” 

“No, it isn’t,” interrupted Paul, snatching 
wildly at his supreme chance. “ And I want you 
to do me yet another kindness.” 

She looked expectant, but did not speak. 

“ I want you—that is, won’t you let me pay for 
that pony and cart out and out ? It must be hard 
work and no end to that paying off business for 
such a large stm.” 

She looked him straight in the face. 

“ Why do you want to do it, sir ?” 

Then did Paul completely and gracefully put his 
foot in it, as I had been hoping he would. 

“ Why, because it is only a very small return for 
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your pluck and skill in recovering my wife’s pro- 
perty.” 

Periwinkle rose and turned towards the door. 
“ No thank you, sir. Its very kind, but I kin 
manage well.” 

The wretched man stared, appalled. 

“Qh, please, don’t go. I—I——” Then he 
turned helplessly to me and I had pity on him. 

“ Periwinkle, you don’t want to hurt this gentle- 
man’s feelings,” I said gravely. ‘‘ He is not used to 
talking to people like you, and so he expresses him- 
self very stupidly.” (I couldn’t resist that slap.) 
“ He does not mean, in the least, that he wants to 
pay you or reward you for getting back that 
diamond. He wants you to do him a good.turn. 
He told you so. And that is, to let him do a little 
good in the world for the sake of his poor soul.” 
(That, too, was irresistible.) “ And you, by help- 
ing him to help the poor, are doing him a 
favour.” 

Periwinkle eyed him dubiously. His face was 
lined with care. 

“ All right, sir, if that’s reely wot it is. And some 
day, p'r’aps, I shall find another good turn to do 
yer, besides taking your money.” 

Paul feverishly drew out a pocket-book containing 
several rustling bank-notes, handing them to her. 
She took them to a light, counted them carefully, 
then gave him one back. Again the Vicomte leant 
forward, thrilled. 

“Thank you, sir, I am sure. And Gawd in 
‘eaven bless you! You've ’elped the widder and 
given a sinner the fairest start she ever ’ad in ’er 
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life. And if I don’t go straight now——” An 
eloquent pause completed her sentence. 

Then the Vicomte took the carpet. 

“ Madame Periwinkle, I am French, and I crave 
to learn all that I may concerning the ways of your 
great nation. Reprove me, if I touch on a tender 
point, but what is your opinion of the English 
prison system ?” 

Periwinkle shot a keen glance of amusement at 
him. Clearly, he was to her one large, animated, 
incarnate joke. 

“ Well, sir, there’s nothing like arsting someone 
wot’s in a persition to give information. I’ve spent 
a good part o’ the last fifteen years in penal servi- 
tude, so I oughter be able to tell you wot I think of 
it, if a gent like you cares to ’ear such things.” 

I could see that the Vicomte was really relieved 
that he had not hurt her feelings by alluding to her 
past misdemeanours. I could have told him she 
would not mind. There never were two people 
more utterly different than Magdalen and Peri- 
winkle. 

So she sat and delivered an unprejudiced speech 
upon the prison code. She told them all the hours, 
what they wore, what they worked at, what the 
diet was for each class of criminal. She admitted, 
light-heartedly, that she knew very little about the 
. short-sentence prisons. 

“ When I done anything, it was worth penal. 
*Tain’t any good being a arf and arfer,” she con- 
fided to them. “ Z.—that’s the female convict 
‘prison, you know—is a nice country place for them 
as likes it, with gardening and outdoor work, And 
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the grub is better, 0’ course, for the long sentences, 
besides what you earn.” 

“ Earn |” 

“Lor, yes; didn’t yer know that? Why if 
you be’ave yerself you earn so many marks, and 
each mark means so much money when you come 
out. No one need leave penal without a nice little 
sum—several pounds—in their pockets. And that 
gives yer a start if you mean goin’ straight. I 
never did mean goin’ straight till arter I’d had my 
fling an’ spent it all,” she continued, with a whim- 
sical glance at me. “ And then that pore lady there 
’ad all the worry of scraping a few pounds togither 
and startin’ me again. Still, it ain’t often as I ’ad 
much to spend. [ lost all mine one time fer assault- 
ing the guv’nor. Lor’, but I did feel a mean black- 
guard that time, when the pore gentleman stood 
there that patient and wouldn’t lift a finger agin 
me becos I wos a woman. I never furgot it. No, 
if anyone takes penal the right way, you git your 
start then. They learn yer to be clean and punc- 
tual and hard-working, and to do without the drink. 
And you ’ave books, and if you can’t read and write 
and cipher, there’s a schoolmistress to teach yer. 
You learn to cook and wash and sew ; and you ’ave 
the chapel under the roof and the priest, besides the 
money, wot’s worth earning. Course, the time 
seems long, but there’s drawbacks everywhere. 
Wot I say is, if you don’t come out the better for 
it, ’tain’t nobody’s fault but your own.” 

With that, she rose once more, but they seemed 
unable to let her- go, and the Vicomte suggested 
that she should accompany us to the slums. The 
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idea was suggested to me in French, and I arranged 
it by saying that we were going for a stroll to see 
London by lamp-light and were walking in her 
direction. Accordingly, we set out, Paul escorting 
me, and the Vicomte still clinging to Periwinkle, 
who appeared perfectly unembarrassed by having 
to converse with him. I suppose if a person had 
nerve enough to assault the governor of a prison, 
she is scarcely to be called of a timid disposition. 
Even I have an awe and respect for the governors. 

Our way led towards Angel Alley, and, upon 
turning out of the main street, we saw a small crowd 
swaying about, then moving on and stopping again. 
Every now and then loud, hoarse cries could be 
heard, and derisive hoots. | 

“ A drunken man, I suppose,” I said. ‘‘ Do they 
have them in France, I wonder ?” 

As we approached nearer, the cries became more 
distinct. 

“ What is it ?” exclaimed Paul. ‘* Miss Beecham, 
hadn’t we better wait a little ? I think it is some 
thing more than a mere drunkard.”’ 

“ No, no; let us go on,” I exclaimed, pressing 
forward. An awful idea had struck me. The 
crowd was just at the entance of Angel Alley and 
my abnormally quick ears caught the hoarse cry of 
“ Murder!” At that moment Periwinkle paused, 
and came back to me. Her face looked very grim. 
“ Miss, there’s bad work there. You go ’ome 
agin.” 

“ No, no,” I exclaimed, still hurrying on. “I 
must see. It may be someone I know.” 

For the awful idea grew upon me. The men fol- 
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lowed us, expostulating, and the cries of the crowd 
soon resolved themselves into articulate words. 
“Murder! Murderess! Yah! Who killed a man 
and buried ’im in a cellar? Yah! Who thinks 
she’s goin’ ter sneak into honest people’s ’ouses 
to live ? Murderess !” 

“ Good Gawd! it’s White,” exclaimed Peri- 
winkle. ‘‘ Someone’s reco’nized ’er.”’ 

I did not even know she knew about poor Mag- 
dalen, but, before I had time to speak, she was 
forcing her way through the crowd with a fury that 
sent even men spinning, and, in a few minutes, I 
could see the wretched victim of a British mob. 
It was the typical spirit which one sees exhibited 
in the noble, during their pursuit of the national 
“ sport,” and in the scum which, for lack of horses 
and hounds, will do a defenceless gutter cat to 
death, instead: that truly British spirit of “ fifty 
to one,” and “ hit something that can’t hit back.” 
Angel Alley and its purlieus were indulging in 
* sport.” 

Poor Magdalen was terrible to see. She was as 
white as a sheet ; her hat was gone, and her hair 
much disordered. She'kept trying, vainly, to pro- 
ceed in the direction of her home, and her air of 
meek and helpless resignation were enough to touch 
any but human hearts. 

I heard Periwinkle utter such an oath that even 
the bargees turned to look at her. Then, hurling her- 
self through the last stratum of the crowd, she 
gained Magdalen, snatched her into her arms, hid 
her deathly face in her bosom and, so standing, 
harangued the mob. . 
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“ You damned set of cowards ;” she shrieked in 
a key which soared triumphant above the din and 
commanded an instant silence—‘ you cursed set 
of cowards, I wish she could kill the lot of yer and 
bury yer ugly bodies out of sight. Wot if she ’as 
murdered someone ? Arter all, ’e wos a man she 
set on, not a woman. She didn’t hit a thing 
weaker’n herself. An’ he wos a man wot wanted 
killin’, by all accounts. The world’s better without 
them such—and you such. She served ’er time 
and bore ’er punishment and wot do any of you 
know agin ’er? Eh? ’Ow about the children she 
’elps and the pore sick people she waits on and 
buys food fer? Wot ’ave any of you got agin her ? 
That’s wot I want ter know.” 

She paused, and an uneasy murmur rose from the 
spell-bound crowd. 

‘“‘ Nothing—except good. Lizzie Smith, if you 
.don’t want the pleece arter yer, go ’ome and wash 
yer bold ugly face and take them curlers out. Now, 
look ’ere, men, this woman and me’s goin’ ’ome 
together, and if any of yer says a word or tries to 
stop us, it'll be Gawd ’elp yer. And if there’s 
anything to call a man among yer, let ’im come and 
see us ome.” 

This was merely a final piece of sarcasm. If any 
male had been brave enough to volunteer, I 
believe Periwinkle would have killed him as he 
stood there. She gently detached the trembling 
woman from her arms and, taking her hand, 
proceeded to lead the way. | 

“ You’ve ’eerd of Gawd, all of yer,” she shrieked, 
with one final flaming outburst of passion ; “ and 
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you've ’eerd of the Lord’s Prayer wot says ‘ For- 
give us our trespasses as we forgive them that 
trespass agin us.’ Well, when you, each of you, 
comes to die, may Gawd receive you at the judg- 
ment-seat as you treated this pore sinner to-night. 
May Gawd keep His promise.” 

With this awful curse, she resumed her way, the 
mob falling back right and left before her, like 
whipped curs. 

I struggled to follow, but my two escorts detained 
me by sheer force and then hurried me home, where 
they insisted upon administering a strong brandy- 
and-soda. The kindness of those two inexperienced 
men I shall never forget. I was, indeed, terribly 
shaken. Icouldn’t shut out the sight of Magdalen’s 
face and the sickening cruelty of their numbers. 
After a short time, during which I had sobbed out 
poor Magdalen’s story to the harassed Vicomte, the 
door opened quietly and, to our intense astonish- 
ment, Periwinkle entered. Her face was perfectly 
white and her blue eyes still flashed with an awful 
fire. We stared, thunderstruck, and then I rushed 
at her and threw my arms round her neck. 

“ Yus, I knowed wot it ’ud be. Don’t you take 
on so, child. She’s all right with me. She don’t 
mind. Says she deserves it all and more. Lor’, I 
couldn’t. She must be a saint, straight. Ill never 
forgive them men as long as I live, s’elp me, Gawd. 
And ’ow she can, is a fair licker ter me.” 

“ Oh, doesn’t she really mind? Isn’t she in 
despair ? And hasn’t Mrs. Smith been a beast ?” I 
sobbed, passionately. | 

“ Mrs. Smith,” echoed Periwinkle, with withering 
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scorn. “ Wot d’yer take me for? Think I let ’er 
go there to be bullied ? Not much. Mrs. Smith said 
enough in the street. She’ll stay with me till she’s 
got fresh rooms. I know’d her for years at Z——, 
and I’ve been keepin’ an eye on ’er like, for a long 
time, on’y as you didn’t never mention ’er ter me, 
I thought you or she didn’t wish me ter know. No, 
blesh yer, she ain’t in despair. She’s a trembling all 
over and a sayin’ she deserves it and that Our 
Blessed Lord ’ad worse, though ’e was innercent. 
She’s a fair saint.” 

Periwinkle’s voice dropped to an awestruck 
whisper. 

“ But, Miss, don’t yer ever let ’er know you seed 
’er. She don’t know it now and that would fair 
break ’er ’eart, ter think she’d upset you.” 

I promised obedience and, with my whole heart, 
tried to tell Periwinkle what I thought of her, but 
she cut me short and took an abrupt departure, 
saying she must return at once to Magdalen and had 
only run up to set my mind at rest. 

Then, my unfortunate guests took leave. 

“I shall never forget it, Miss Beecham,” said 
Paul, earnestly. ‘‘ And if she is taking it as Peri- 
winkle says, I think I shall have to believe in some- 
thing more than matter.” 

The Vicomte’s thoughts, on the other hand, were 
all for Periwinkle. 

** I wish this were her hand,” he said, as he stooped 
to kiss mine. “It was magnificent. She is the 
bravest woman I have ever seen. Forgive me, fair 
lady, for my ignorant incredulity of the early even 
ing. It must have pained you.” | 

8—2 
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Next morning, early, Magdalen came round. She 
looked very white still, but was quite composed and 
told me a very tame story as to having been recog- 
nized and followed and Mrs. Smith’s natural objec- 
tions to taking her in, besides Periwinkle’s kindly 
offer of a shared room. She entirely suppressed the 
mobbing part of the affair, and made it appear to 
have been merely a quiet recognition, almost on her 
own doorstep. 

Dear, noble, unselfish Magdalen. 

I sent for Mrs. Smith, who came in a state of jelly- 
like apology. But I cut her short, with one terse 
sentence. 

“ I sent you a treasure into your practically god- 
less house. A woman with whom I should be proud 
to live, not only not afraid to live with, but proud 
to live with. I treated you as I should have wished 
to be treated. And when you want help, never come 
to me again, for if you do you will be treated as you 
treated that poor creature last night. No, don’t 
whimper and whine. Go—before I have you put 
out, you abominable Pharisee.”’ 

She went. But turned up, as usual, next time 
she wanted help. What can any consistent 
Christian do but forgive her enemies? And the 
enemies know full well what is her only course and 
revel in it. 


CHAPTER X 
IN WHICH CLARE AND MAGDALEN MEET 


A FEW days later, Mr. Masterman and the Vicomte 
paid a conventional call: the return for my hospi- 
tality and the inquiry after my health, since the 
experience of that dreadful night. I had only just 
come back from prison, and was more than usually 
rushed with urgent letters concerning cases for the 
evening post. 

But, of course, I was “ at home ” and they only 
stayed ten minutes—which considerateness, together 
with their unqualified admiration for the prisoners, 
quite soothed my over-worked condition. During 
the whole of the interview I could see that Paul was 
nerving himself to ask a favour, and as they rose 
to depart, out it came. It was a request to see 
Magdalen—which I refused, with an unqualified 
refusal. He was, clearly, much disappointed but 
not surprised. 

“I am very, very sorry,” I explained, “ especi- 
ally after your kindness the other night to me, and 
your great kindness to poor Periwinkle. But I could 
not possibly even suggest it to her. She is the very 
antipodes of Periwinkle, and is painfully sensitive. 
I could not possibly ask it as she is now; it is 
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impossible to tell what the future may bring. But 
all I can promise is to bear it in mind, incase I see 
an opening.” 

He thanked me humbly, and they departed. But 
I had scarcely returned to my den where the patient 
Cecilia awaited me at the typewriter, when a light 
footstep, accompanied by silken rustlings, was heard 
on the stairs, and the door opened to admit Lady 
Coverdale. 

“ What have you come for ?” I asked, inhospitably. 
“ You know perfectly well it is my prison day. 
And I wish you wouldn’t presume on our friend- 
ship and invade my private room. Why can’t 
you stay in the drawing-room to see if I am at 
home ?” 

Maud received my complainings with perfect 
indifference, engendered by years of case hardening. 
She frou-froued across the room and clasped me in 
a tender embrace. 

“ My dear heroine, I only heard of it at lunch- 
time from the Count. And have flown to inquire 
how you are and how she is, and if there isn’t any- 
thing I can do for her. Poor, poor creature! I 
am longing to see her. Vicomte Rousseau says 
Periwinkle says she is a saint.” 

“Then you won’t see her,” I snapped, un- 
graciously. “ Not one of you. And if there is- 
much more of this kind of thing, I shall remove her 
to a distant town. I was a fool ever to let Paul 
Masterman know a single word about the prisoners 
at all——”’ 

“ You didn’t,” interrupted Cecilia, who was 
grinning broadly. ‘‘ It was me.” 
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“ And now you know that I am quite well and 
that she is quite well, perhaps you would be so very 
kind as to let me write these urgent letters.” 

For answer, Maud selected a chair in which she 
seated herself with much deliberation. 

“ I will pay for telegrams, no matter how long, in 
place of the letters, if you will only tell me what I 
can do for her. Isn’t there something she would 
like for her little home ?” 

Before my mind’s eye, there again appeared 
certain beautiful objects of piety with which I 
always longed to adorn Magdalen’s cell. I hesi- 
tated, and was lost. 

“ I see there is plenty,” exclaimed Maud triumph- 
antly. ‘‘ Make a list and I will go and choose them 
myself to-morrow morning. And, further, I am 
going to heap coals of fire on your head,” she con- 
tinued, as I seized paper and pencil, “ I want you 
to bring her to Clare’s clothing. I have guessed now 
who is the special case for whom my darling daughter 
is becoming more spirit than flesh by her prayers and 
penances. She admitted it was all for one of yours, 
but wouldn’t give a hint as to identity.” 

“ Its quite true,” I confessed. ‘“‘ I look upon her 
as entirely Clare’s. And I should indeed love her 
to see the clothing. But I don’t see how it could 
be managed.” 

“That doesn’t matter if I do,” replied Lady 
Maud loftily. “1 can arrange for you and 
Magdalen to be the two to stay in the convent itself, 
and we shall all go into lodgings near. With three 
men, this is the only way to manage, and Cecilia 
could, of course, stay with us.” 
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Here she shot me a meaning glance, which I 
returned with a cold stare. 

“Magdalen would simply love it. And think 
what it would be to Clare.” : 

“ You are very glib about Magdalen’s feelings. 
But, really, Maud, you are right. And there are 
times when I almost think you are an angel.” 

She rose at once. 

“ I will go, before you define the kind of angel. 
Good-night, beauties. You will see me again to- 
morrow.” 

She returned next day, with numbers of bulky 
packages which the long-suffering footman unloaded 
into my hall. 

“They are all there, I think. No, I am not 
coming in. You can no doubt find some means of 
getting them to her. And, Constance,” she added in 
a whisper, “ I want you to tell her all about August, 
everything, mind, and make her pray him right.” 

With that she was gone, and by the help of a 
porter with a hand-truck, I escorted the goods round 
to Magdalen, whom I found kneeling before her 
crucifix. 

“ I am sorry to disturb you, but a friend of mine 
has sent you some presents with her love, Magdalen 
dear,” I began. And while the man was unloading, 
I told her of Maud’s request and August’s danger. 
She listened, with the tears rolling down her face, 
and then we went to unpack. There was a beautiful 
carved oak prie Dieu; an exquisite engraving of 
St. Mary Magdalen washing Our Lord’s Feet; a 
handsome embossed brass altar lamp, with bracket 
and all adjuncts; and a set of glacier pictures 
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representing the chief scenes of the Passion, for one 
of the windows which had a hideous outlook on a 
high factory wall. 

“There! This bracket will go on the wall below 
the crucifix so that you will always have a lamp 
burning before it. And Lady Maud asked me to 
say that she hopes, as a great favour, you will let 
her keep the lamp supplied with oil so that it may 
burn for her son. And the coloured pictures will 
give a stained-glass effect to your little oratory. 
I am so glad the window is in that side of the wall. 
And, the last thing are these curtains, which will 
draw across, so that your tiny praying chamber may 
be shut off from the rest of the room when you wish. 
Two hooks and strong cord will arrange that, as 
they are of light material.” 

I then told her about Clare ; how she had offered 
herself for Magdalen’s salvation, how her return to 
_ me had been just at the time of Clare’s entrance into 
the postulantship ; gave her the invitation to the 
clothing; and left her in a perfect trance of 
happiness. , 

The more I thought of Paul Masterman’s words : 
“I am haunted by the sight of that meek white 
persecuted face,” the more I wished I could see my 
way to granting his request. For one thing, I 
longed to show him Magdalen again under happier 
conditions, for another, I did not like refusing any- 
one so kind, and for a third, he seemed so cravingly 
anxious to converse with her. I decided to see how 
she bore the publicity of the clothing and the visit 
to the convent, and then carefully to suggest to her, 
the idea of occasional visitors. 
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Next day, I again visited her in order to revel 
at the sight of her little sanctuary, with its ruby 
lamp and ornamented window. 

“ And, before I forget, Magdalen,” I pleaded, as I 
rose -to go, “ may I talk about you to Father 
Hyacinth when we meet? I know he is as 
anxious to mention you to me as I am to him. 
But we wouldn’t, either of us, do it without your 
permission, of course.” ; 

She stood, in genuine astonishment. ‘“ Dear 
lady, what consideration! But you know you 
may do exactly as you like, both of you. Fancy 
even asking me.” 

On my way home, the thought of poor little 
Johnny haunted me. Angry though I was with his 
mother, I could not let the child suffer for her short- 
comings. Accordingly, I turned my steps to Angel 
Alley, and to my relief found that Mrs. Smith was 
out. A lodger admitted me and I went straight to 
Johnny’s couch. He was dangling a piece of 
knotted string terminating in a roll of dirty paper 
along the floor as far as his recumbent position 
would allow, and Kitty was prancing about after 
it with feline agility. Directly he caught sight of 
me, he rolled up her plaything, and she jumped on 
the bed at once. | 

“ Well, brave boy, and how are you? And how 
is Kitty P?” 

The dear little mite saluted as usual and then 
stretched up her striped face to kiss me. She was 
adorned with a very dirty blue necktie, obviously 
the last long-cherished remnant of Magdalen’s gift. 

“Vm quite well, fank you.” (Johnny was 
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always “quite well.”) “ And Kitty’s quite well. 
And we’ve finished your comforter. Lizzie got it 
off the pegs for me.” 

He fished from under his pillow, a roll of grimy 
white woal and handed it to me, receiving my 
rapturous thanks and the dole of sweets with much 
complacency. Kitty sat watching the transaction, 
with a soothing purr. I often wondered how the 
dainty little creature managed to keep herself so 
clean in such grimy surroundings, and the soiled 
necktie must have sorely tried her spotless 
cleanliness. 

Her little master then confided to me how much 
he missed “‘ Miss White,” and he wished she would 
come back to live with him. Also the melancholy 
fact that he had no more wool for Jem’s and Alice’s 
comforters. Promising to remedy this deficiency at 
once, I took my leave, meditating all the way home, 
as I had often done before, upon Johnny’s con- 
dition. The child was well cared for in a rough way ; 
he was taken regularly to hospital when this was 
necessary, and his cod-liver oil was also fetched 
unfailingly from the dispensary. He was visited 
by a worker from a cripples’ association, who was 
teaching him to read, and he also had appliances 
from the same society, such as a couch and out-door 
perambulator. There was no neglect and no 
cruelty—beyond the negative ones of life at all for 
an invalid under such conditions. I had often 
offered to get him away into a country home, but 
his family would not hear of it. So there was 
nothing to be done more than to keep him regularly 
visited and, if possible, occupied and amused. The 
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district priest called to instruct him ; and the faithful 
little Kitty was a constant source of laughter by 
her antics. But, all the same, I often thought with 
a sigh of that country home under the care of nuns. 

In due time, came the news of Clare’s approaching 
clothing. Her postulantship, so Maud informed 
me, had been considerably shortened on account 
of three other postulants who were due for clothing 
together. ‘‘ They cannot postpone the clothing of 
these subjects until Clare’s full time is up ; and they 
have no other postulant at present. So my sweet 
daughter is lucky, as usual,” wrote her mother. 
Then followed particulars about trains and so on, 
Maud having arranged that Magdalen and I should 
precede the rest of the party in order to ensure 
greater privacy. We arrived, the evening before, 
and were received by the Lady Abbess and her 
satellites, the young postulant being in retreat, 
preparatory to her spiritual bridal. We had con- 
fided to the Lady Abbess by letter, poor Magdalen’s 
identity, and as we waited in the guest-room, I felt 
some curiosity to see their meeting ; two women of 
such utterly different destinies. Alongside one end 
of the room, ran the grille, which was like a box at 
a theatre, only much larger and on the same level 
as the room itself, with doors at either end. Up 
to some three feet from the ground, it was composed 
of solid wood, but from that height onwards to the 
ceiling, it consisted of open lattice-work. In a short 
time, one of the inner doors opened and a black- 
robed figure glided into vision, followed by a second. 
We heard a click and two shutter-like portions of 
the lattice-work rolled back, revealing the person- 
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ality of our hostess in full. She was a regal-looking 
woman, enveloped by an air of calm happiness, 
which one could not imagine ever being clouded. 
On her breast gleamed the cross which distinguished 
her from the other nuns, and the abbatial ring 
flashed from her right hand as she extended it in 
welcome. I glanced anxiously at poor Magdalen, 
who was very pale. She kept her own hands 
clasped tightly together and stooped to kiss the 
ring without touching the hand that wore it. Un- 
consciously, I heaved a sigh of relief and then we were 
soon seated and talking to this great monastic lady, 
with keen interest. Or rather, I talked and Magda- 
len kept silent. First, my inquiries were for Clare, 
and it did my heart good to hear the Abbess’s 
opinion of her. 

“ I am quite glad to have this reasonable excuse 
for shortening her probation,” she said, with a smile, 
“for a subject so fervent is out of place in the 
postulant’s cap. I long to see her in the habit 
almost as ardently as she longs to possess it.” 

In Magdalen’s presence, of course any reference 
to my work among the prisoners was impossible. 
I had been given to understand that her ladyship 
was anxious to question me closely as to the details 
of my work. So I assumed that she would graciously 
visit me again, when Magdalen had been safely 
escorted to her own room, and this assumption was 
verified for, as we finished tea, I was informed that 
the Abbess was awaiting me again at the grille, 
whither I repaired at once. She rose to receive 
me, and I noticed that, this time, three other nuns 
accompanied her. 
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“ We are longing to hear about your poor, Miss 
Beecham. Do tell us all you can. We have often 
heard of your wonderful work and these Sisters are 
specially interested in the question. Is that poor 
soul really a murderess ?” 

So I told the story, amid murmurs and tears of 
pity from those tender-hearted, magnificent women, 
and then explained how I attributed Magdalen’s 
conversion to Clare’s prayers. After that, I was 
beguiled into the routine of a visit to the prison, 
the mode of finding employment after discharge, 
and a general notion as to the typical characteristics 
of the criminal. Never, in my life, had I received 
such sympathy and such comprehension as from 
these cloistered recluses whom the world thought 
shut off from all such things. Their astonishing 
breadth of mind and depth of information upon 
such matters was amazing. One asked me my 
opinion of the utility of the newly-appointed Boards 
of Visitors for prisons; another was well up in 
classification ; and they all knew the length of a 
life sentence, the system of marks and of the 
possibility of earning a gratuity. It was delightful 
to converse with people who already knew so much 
about my work. And then their sympathy—oh, 
their sympathy! I cannot describe it. 

“You don’t know what it is to the battered, 
impious worldling to be allowed this breath from 
the cloister,’’ I confessed, when a deep-toned bell 
called them away. “ It is like a day in Paradise, 
when the palpable sanctity soaks even into my 
impervious soul, and I feel possibilities that I never 
felt before.” 
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They all laughed at that, and one—a very 
vivacious and wide-awake lady—said she wished 
that all other worldlings were as impious as I. And, 
with fervent thanks—as if I had done them a favour ! 
—and with a heartening promise of prayers, they 
glided away. 

Then, at last, I betook myself to the chapel whither 
Magdalen had long departed. The evening glory 
was upon everything, and two immovable black 
figures knelt before the Altar Throne. In due time, 
came Benediction, which ended the daily Exposition, 
but still the silent adoration went on, and when one 
woke for a few minutes during the night, one knew 
that God’s chosen ones still kept faithful watch, 
two by two, before His face. What tales those mid- 
night hours might tell! Tales of ardent desire, 
burning contrition, passionate pleading, from souls 
as pure as the white lilies adorning the altar. I often 
think if we could only see, with these material eyes, 
just once, into the world of grace, or if that world 
could be spiritually materialized, so to speak, 
what a sight it would be. If we could see the golden 
clouds of prayer ascending from these pure virgins, 
and then the healing showers of grace descending 
from heaven upon the world and upon individual 
souls in reply, we should never tire of, the vision. 
Fancy, if we could have seen Clare win that black- 
ened sin-stained soul; seen the dazzling clouds of 
prayer gather and gather until they fell again in a 
shower of golden grace upon the longed-for heart ! 
Yet such ideas are not fantastic fancies but stern 
reality ; reality far more real than the material 
happenings of this transient world. How often, 
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when I have gone to bed, tired out with the intoler- 
able tumult of modern life, has the thought of this 
world-wide silent adoration in countless sanctuaries, 
brought me a healing peace. 

Magdalen and I had separate bedrooms: dear, 
spotless, fragrant cell-like places, with their few 
objects of piety scattered about them. We hada 
common room downstairs for meals and letter- 
writing, and this was redolent of monasticism, with 
its stained-glass windows, black oak chairs and 
panelling, and rows of grave-looking books. A 
sweet-faced, velvet-footed lay-Sister waited on us 
with a touching solicitude for our needs. We 
scarcely spoke; the happy silence was infectious ; 
we felt the calm soaking into our very bones. 

The Coverdale party was conspicuous by its 
absence. I supposed they were busy interviewing 
the Lady Abbess ; so there was nothing to disturb 
our peace. 

Then the great day dawned with brilliant sun- 
shine and the carolling of birds. We assembled 
early in chapel, and there I saw the party com- 
plete, together with the relatives of the three other 
postulants. The grand ceremony proceeded on its 
way, and in due time the bevy of richly-attired brides 
appeared, attended by children strewing flowers. 
They all looked lovely, but Clare startled me by her 
radiance. During the long months of our separa- 
tion, she seemed to have grown more spirit than flesh. 
There was a suggestion of transparency about her, as 
though the strong young soul were determined to 
triumphantly pierce its veil of flesh. I shall never 
forget her face, crowned by its pale golden hair 
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and framed by the transparent bridal veil, as I saw 
it in the early morning sunshine. It was a beauty 
not of this world and “ the shimmer of satin and 
gleam of pearls,” if anything, detracted from it. The 
mothers all wept copiously at the sight of the four 
young brides with no visible bridegroom, and some 
of the fathers, too, for that matter. And there 
was almost a murmur as the cortége left the chapel. 
We all knew what was happening then. Silks, 
satins, laces and jewels were being stripped off and 
cast gladly aside ; long fair tresses were falling under 
the scissors, and at last the same four came back— 
the same four, but how different! In place of 
white, black ; in place of silk, coarse serge—simply 
four figures in black tunics and white caps, who 
advanced to the altar to receive the white veil and 
the black scapular of the Order. But, as I again 
caught sight of Clare’s face, when the ceremony was 
over, it was far lovelier than when framed by its 
bridal finery. The severe lines of the white bandeau 
enhanced its beauty and the plain black habit did 
not draw away attention from the pure countenance. 

“ She is far prettier as a nun than she ever was 
before,” was her mother’s first remark when we 
found ourselves outside again. Magdalen had re- 
mained, so there was no embarrassing introduction 
to be gone through. The boys and Lord Coverdale 
seemed much subdued and we soon departed to 
breakfast in different directions. 

During the morning, Clare interviewed the family, 
but, directly after midday dinner, we received a 
message that she was waiting for us at the grille. 
The moment had at last come when she and Mag- 
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dalen would meet. I eagerly led the way and she 
greeted me with a clinging embrace. 

“ Dear, dear old friend, what bliss it is to see you 
once again! And this is Magdalen, my very own 
Magdalen,” she went on, turning with her radiant 
face to the poor, pale trembling creature, whom she 
folded in the same tender embrace. ‘‘ You don’t 
mind my knowing all about you and saying that I 
know it, do you, Magdalen? And I do want to 
thank you for responding to my prayers and corre- 
sponding to grace so wonderfully. It gives me hope 
and courage which will help to carry me through 
life. You have indeed been a help to me. And 
I hope you will always pray for my final persever- 
ance.” 

Magdalen was struck absolutely speechless by 
such a greeting, so Clare and I conversed until the 
allotted time was up, when the young novice dis- 
missed us with the same tenderness and with earnest 
petitions for our prayers. | 

I cuddled my hand into Magdalen’s and led her 
away for a talk. She poured out her whole heart 
about Clare’s beauty and purity, and that she did 
not wonder at her own conversion, if such an angel 
were praying for her. 

“And think of it, lady, I, even I, might have 
been as she is, had I chosen.” 

“ Never mind, poor dear! It will all come right 
in the end. And God loves broken hearts with a 
special love. Our Lord didn’t come down from 
heaven to the just; He came to sinners, and He 
loves them with a love which He does not give to 
the just.” 
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Thus I tried to comfort her, and when we had 
finally said good-bye and left the place which 
seemed to us both so like Paradise, I reminded her 
again of the special religious Order for penitents, 
where she might, any day, be received, and lead a 
somewhat similar life. But she was still firm. 

“ No, lady, never for me. It would be too 
happy. I cannot accept such happiness in this 
world. I must persevere as I have been called.” 

So I returned to the glare of the world and she 
went back once more to her poor slum-cell, each of 
us steadied and strengthened by those three days 


spent in the seclusion of the cloister. 
} 


CHAPTER XI 
IN WHICH AUGUST’S AFFAIRS REACH A CRISIS 


AT Whitsuntide, Cecilia and I went to Coverdale for 
five days and, in accordance with Raphael’s pro- 
phecy, Father Hyacinth was there also, for a week’s 
rest. He looked unusually delicate when he came 
out to say Mass, vested in the brilliant blood-red 
chasuble of Pentecost. It was a typical Whit- 
sunday, calm, fair and sunny, with all the rich- 
ness of June abroad over the earth. The hot 
sunlight flooded the quiet sanctuary and threw up 
the reddest tints in the tabernacle curtains and in the 
voluptuous roses with which the altar was dressed ; 
no pure white heavenly lilies for Whitsuntide, but 
regal, glowing roses, the emblem of love for that 
Divine, Mysterious, Adorable Being who is as the 
Infinite Heart of the Trinity Itself—Uncreated 
Love. How significant it 1s, this choice of red, by 
the Church, for the feast of this purely spiritual 
Being ! 

We spent most of the day out of doors in the 
radiant sunlight, among the roses, listening to the 
fitful cooing of the doves, only returning to the 
house for meals and finally for Benediction at five 
o'clock, when the great feast reached its climax 
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to the accompaniment of music, lights, and incense, 
and the plaintive cry— 


“Qui vitam sine termino 
. Nobis donet in patria ”— 


rose heavenward through a transparent veil of 
fragrant golden mist. 

After Benediction, the young members of the 
party drifted into the west drawing-room to wait 
for the last of the sunshine, and as we were sitting, 
a very silent group, August hurried in, carrying a 
large silver bowl. 

“ Let’s draw a Gift and a Fruit each,” he began 
eagerly. ‘‘ Gifts first, and we must each remember 
our own without keeping it, putting it back, in case 
the next person may have the same. ” 

He looked questioningly at his cousin, who was 
standing in one of the windows, his hands folded 
underneath his white scapular, in a deep reverie. 
It was just these sort of unusual acts of piety which 
always made me believe that August would yet 
reach a great sanctity. 

Father Hyacinth turned round, smiling. 

“You are the weirdest anomaly, old fellow,” he 
said, putting one white-robed arm affectionately 
round his cousin’s shoulders. ‘ Interpolated pas- 
sages of Scripture and the gifts of Pentecost ! What 
a mixture |” 

“ You ought to consider it a counter-irritant. 
And we will have it out afterwards about the 
higher criticism, as you narrow-minded people 
call it.” 

“ With my whole heart. I have never succeeded 
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in getting you to state your thesis. But, I say, we 
aren’t bound to make our drawings public, are we ? 
We may get too hard hit for that. There is still 
such a thing as amour propre.” 

“ You can please yourselves. I don’t care how 
hard I am hit. I suppose we must give the first 
draw to the priesthood ?” 

“ Never, when ladies are present,” replied the 
young Dominican, gravely. ‘‘ Miss Beecham, first, 
please, and then Miss Cecilia.” 

August shook up the bowl and brought it to me. 
Mine was “ Counsel.” 

“The very thing to guide me in my delicate 
work !” I exclaimed, gratefully. Cecilia then drew, 
but refused to reveal hers, as did all the others, 
except August. 

“ Mine is ‘ Wisdom,’ ” he exclaimed, emptying out 
the slips ; “ and I think Miss Beecham and I are the 
only really humble members of the party. Now for 
the fruits.” 

‘He put these into the bowl, and I drew ‘‘ Long- 
animity.”’ | 

“ Woe is me! The very virtue I never can prac- 
tise! Cecilia, of your fealty, keep me up to it all 
the year when I am being more than usually re- 
vengeful.” 

The others followed suit, ending with August, 
who drew “ Chastity.” He made this announce- 
ment with child-like astonishment, and I saw 
Raphael start. Father Hyacinth gave vent to an 
exclamation of surprise. 

“Isay! We shall have you also clothed in the 
white habit before next Pentecost. J am surprised, 
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for I always thought your vocation would be the 
other Sacrament. Draw again and see what 
happens.” 

August hesitated, then mixed up the slips and 


* drew. 


“ It’s the same again,” he said in a muffled tone. 

“ Really ? Well, time will show.” 

Then there was silence, which was eventually 
broken by Raphael. | 

“I don’t mind telling mine a bit. They are 


 “ Understanding ’ and ‘ Joy.’ ” 


Cecilia and Father Hyacinth still remained 
obdurate, and almost immediately the former left 
the room, taking Raphael with her. 

“« Have you seen the article on the ‘ Evolution 
of Scripture’ in the Fin de Siècle Review ? And, if 
so, what do you think of it ?” asked August, when 
he had carefully burnt the lots by means of many 
matches in the empty fireplace. 

Father Hyacinth shrugged his shoulders. 

“ I think the title is sufficient for anyone who 
believes in the Divine inspiration of Scripture. If 
it is inspired, it can’t have ‘ evolved, ” he replied, 
sitting down, with an air of fatigue. 

August also took a seat and then stared hard at 
his cousin, whether consciously or not I did not 
know. He looked to be taking a minute stock of the 
fair, tonsured head, regular features, square chin, 
and sensitive mouth, all of which accorded so har- 
moniously with the severe simplicity of the white 


_ woollen habit. 


“Then how do you account for the interpola- 
tions ?” he asked at length. 
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“ I deny all interpolations.” 

August laughed, with more contempt than good 
taste. 

“Denial is no argument. If you deny interpo- 
lations, how do you account for dissimilar versions 
of the same event ?” 

“ Define the term ‘ dissimilar,’ please. Usually, 
it means unlike. Do you assert that any two of the 
gospels, for instance, contradict each other in any 
narrative ?” 

“ No, no. I mean that one, sometimes, gives 
a fuller account than another.” 

“Then that is not a dissimilar account. It is 
merely a fuller account of the same thing.” 

“ But if it were inspired, and there are no inter- 
polations, both accounts would be the same.” 

“Why? One Evangelist may have been in- 
spired to write fully upon some points, and only 
mention the outlines of others, which have already 
been recorded by one of his three colleagues.” 

“ I don’t see it. If it were true, it would be word 
for word.” 

“ My dear fellow, on that principle everything is 
interpolated which is not to be found in every 
Gospel. Surely you don’t go as far as that.” 

August was silent. He looked obstinate and 
angry. 

Father Hyacinth turned to him with an air of 
real concern. 

“ For instance, there is no account of the agony 
in Gethsemane in St. John’s Gospel, though St. John 
was one of the three present. The other three 
Evangelists chronicle it, though not one of them 
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was there. Would you call those three accounts 
interpolations because they are not to be found in 
St. John? Again, for instance, neither Matthew, 
Mark, nor Luke mentions the washing of the 
Apostles’ feet by Our Lord at the Last Supper. 
Would you call this account an interpolation in 
St. John ?” 

_ August shifted his ground a little. 

*‘I don’t mean so much the different accounts. 
I mean, more, the omissions or interpolations, which- 
ever you like to call them, in certain definite sayings 
of Our Lord’s. For instance, Matthew and Luke 
give different versions of the Lord’s Prayer, which 
the Church tells us is Our Lord’s own words.” 

* Not different. One contains one petition more 
than the other. They do not contradict each other. 
And in such cases, naturally, the Church adopts the 
fullest version, especially as, in that case, the fullest 
occurs in St. Matthew, who was the first of the 
Evangelists to write a Gospel, and who was one of 
Our Lord’s own apostles. If that clause were inter- 
polated, why did not the transcriber take care to 
make both accounts tally exactly ? To my mind, 
those things prove the exact accuracy of the tran- 
scription in following the inspired original.” 

August was again silent.” 

“ If once you admit interpolations, I don’t see 
where you can possibly stop,” resumed the Domi- 
nican gently. “ For instance, why should not one 
or two of the Ten Commandments be interpolations 
instead of God’s own words? It must be all or 
nothing, August, to be logical. And do not you 
think that the preservation of Scripture in the 
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hands of heretics is very significant ? Doesn't it 
strike you that there is a Divine Power guarding it ? 
There is practically scarcely any difference between 
our version and those used by other bodies of Chris- 
tians who would, humanly speaking, benefit by 
omissions and interpolations. For instance, in the 
Protestant version you find the texts ‘ Whose sins 
you shall forgive, they are forgiven,’ and ‘ Thou 
art Peter, and upon this Rock I will build My 
Church,’ and so on, which, humanly speaking, would 
be much better left out by sects who deny such 
truths,” 

Again August shifted his ground. 

“ Well, at any rate, what about the Epistle to 
the Galatians? Lightfoot says it was written at 
Corinth, after the three years at Ephesus.” 

“Yes. And the Church says it was written at 
Ephesus. Well, it is a question of Lightfoot versus 
the Church.” 

“ Unfortunately, as I said before, a denial is no 
argument.” 

“ Quite so. Well, let us be judicially impartial. 
Has Lightfoot any.authority agreeing with him ?” 

“ Yes, Bleek.” 

“Oh! Andno more? And do you know that 
Renan and Ramsay say it was written at Antioch ; 
Askwith in Macedonia ; Schrader at Rome? And 
various others, whose names I cannot remember, 
give it other times and dates. If even the critics 
were unanimous in their dogmatic utterances, it 
would go far towards your theory. And no fewer 
than four agree with the Church that it was written 
at Ephesus, Why not, therefore, go with the 
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majority and the Church? It scarcely seems 
logical to prefer Lightfoot and Bleek to Mayer, 
Reuss, Holtzman, Lipsius, and the Church.” 

“ Well, at any rate, Science——” 

“ Yes. Can you give me one example where 
scientists are unanimous in condemning any portion 
of Scripture, with a condemnation which has stood 
the test of even fifty years ? August, August, what 
is this obstinate mental phase which would rather 
side with the fleeting fancies of atheists, scientists, 
and anti-Catholic isolated critics than with the 
Church of God? Put away for the moment even 
all idea of Divine inspiration. Can’t you see that, 
even from the archzological and scientific point of 
view, there is no unanimity and no Beaty of 
theory ?” 

August jumped up, in a fury. 

“ There is no good discussing it with you narrow- 
minded and prejudiced priests. I am sorry I 
wasted my time over you.” 

With that he flung out of the room, and Father 
Hyacinth and I were left gazing sorrowfully at each 
other. 

“ You are not afraid of driving him too far ?” I 
asked nervously at last. 

“ Not the least. Such people must be brought 
to face the point at last. They must choose between 
the false and the true.” 

“ But suppose you force him to a choice of the 
false ?” 

“ I would rather that than have such minds in 
the Church, spreading infection among the healthy. 
They are better outside until they come to their 
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senses, and if they never do, they are better outside 
altogether. Salvation is not limited to those inside 
the Fold. Invincible ignorance and a false con- 
science save some ; many belong to the Soul of the 
Church who do not belong to her visible Body. It 
is the milk-and-water Catholics who lay the seeds 
for Reformations and Revolutions. Outside they 
are a danger to themselves only ; inside, they are a 
danger, not only to themselves, but to others.” 

August did not appear at dinner-time. He sent” 
an apology to his mother, pleading indisposition, 
and at breakfast-time next morning we were in- 
formed that he had gone back to town by an early 
train. When Father Hyacinth heard this, he turned 
to his aunt and requested a short interview with 
her, after which she came to me in tears. 

“ Hyacinth has told me all about last evening. 
I am sure it is the crisis. Oh, Constance, what 
shall we do if he gives up his faith? I would rather 
kill him with my own hand than that.” 

“ Nonsense,” I answered, kissing her. “ Don’t 
doubt and be fearful. The crisis was bound to come, 
and it is much better to get it over. Father Hya- 
cinth was most wise and patient, and he will come 
through all right—especially as it happened on such 
a feast.” 

“ He has gone to stay with that horrid Professor 
—the very worst atmosphere he could be in. Con- 
stance, I don’t want to be rude, but could you not 
return to-morrow and tell Magdalen to pray for 
her very life and then invite August to stay with 
you, as we are not in London? I feel if anyone 
does it, Magdalen will. And you never rub him 
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up. He would be at his best with you. Cecilia 
can stay here, as she is apt to tease him.” 

I consoled the poor mother, and of course com- 
plied with her request. Before returning, I had 
a chance of a talk with Father Hyacinth about my 
poor sinner-saint. 

“Father,” I began, upon finding him alone in 
the library, ‘‘ Magdalen says you and I may talk 
about her as much as we wish. She was amused 
that we have never yet mentioned her to one another. 
I want to know what you think of her. I feel so 
unworthy and so in the dark. I fear to blunder. 
It is a case of fools rushing in where angels fear to 
tread.” 

He closed his book with an eager slam and 
turned to me, all enthusiasm. 

“ Oh, I am awfully glad you have unsealed my 
lips at last. I have longed to talk over her with 
you. And if it is any consolation to you, I feel 
much less angelic than you, Miss Beecham.” 

“ You can’t,” I expostulated. “ You have the 
light of Order which we poor women can never 
possess.” 

He shook his head. 

“ There are other lights beside the light of Order. 
And if the man is unworthy, even Ordination itself 
is hampered. Do you know that she has been 
several times to me at the Priory, outside confes- 
sion, of course, for instruction on mental prayer 
and spiritual reading. She lives on Scripture. I 
think that is one reason why I have felt so terribly 
hurt with August, seeing what God’s Word is to 
that poor crime-haunted, heartbroken soul, and 
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hearing him lightly cutting the solid ground from 
under her feet. And it isn’t as if he were a half- 
baked convert. He has never had one drop of 
heretical blood in his veins. There is no excuse for 
him. Well, about Magdalen. That is the kind of 
thing you only meet in the lives of the saints: the 
passionate desire for suffering and desolation, the 
longing for a hard service. And it isn’t mere fine 
words and pretty theories. She acts on it. If she 
gets crosses, she hugs them as a miser hugs his gold. 
And her prayer—oh, her prayer! Do you know 
that she spends half the night kneeling before her 
crucifix, praying for the vast, sad, sinning world ? 
She never goes to bed until two o’clock, the hour 
when the religious rise for matins. She watches 
while they sleep; then, she takes five hours only, 
and is always present at the seven o’clock Mass. 
She is on her way to leading a life of the highest 
contemplation under the most adverse conditions. 
Fancy it, in a house herded up with other people 
who are noisy and drunken and inconsiderate | 
When we tell Clare, what a fraud she will feel I” 

“In one way, you almost frighten me, and in 
another you entirely relieve me. If she has already 
learnt to lean on God alone, my responsibility is 
over.” 

He looked at me, very kindly. 

“Yes, I think it is. The prop is now safely with- 
drawn. She can stand alone.” 

These words filled me with happiness. I thought 
of them again and again during my journey home. 

August responded to my invitation, and came 
the following day. He did not seem surprised at 
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my sudden return. Perhaps he did not know that 
my invitation had been for longer. He studiously 
avoided any reference to Father Hyacinth, and 
seemed to be filled with a smouldering fire of anget 
and resentment. He did not accompany me to 
Mass, and, on the Sunday, went out directly after 
breakfast, saying he would not De back until 
evening. 

Then I grew seriously uneasy and went round to 
Magdalen for comfort. I found her kneeling, silent 
and -absorbed, before her crucifix. The red light 
burnt steadily and, being Sunday, the house was 
very still. 

She listened to my troubles in silence, and did not 
speak for some time. 

“ I must say exactly what is in my mind, and it 
is, ask him to come and see me,” she said at last 
very gravely. “I feel such an insurmountable 
desire to talk with him, to see him. It grows 
stronger every time I pray. Even if I am wrong 
and it did no good, at least it could do no harm ?” 
she added, with a wistful, half-questioning tone. 

“ Perhaps the sight and contact with such as me 
might warn him. Who knows ?” 

I would not insult her humility, and I promised, 
gladly, to — August round with me to visit 
her. 


CHAPTER XII 
IN WHICH MAGDALEN SAVES A SOUL 


I DELIBERATED, with much perplexity, as to how I 
could convey August to Magdalen’s cell, without 
either courting a refusal or exciting his suspicions. 
He had never taken so much interest in her story 
as the others had, not for want of kindheartedness, 
but because he seemed to be too absorbed in 
something else. At last I hit upon a simple 
plan, which I broached, innocently, at breakfast one 
morning. 

“I wonder if you have anything important to 
do to-day, and if not whether you would mind 
coming with me to one of my poor people this 
evening ? I have to take some things to her which 
are too heavy for me to carry. I miss Cecilia on 
these occasions.” 

Of course he agreed to come, and after tea we set 
out, he almost staggering under a package of the 
heaviest books in my possession, neatly tied up in 
brown paper. These I proposed to warehouse with 
Magdalen for a few days, letting her return them a 
few at a time, after they had served the purpose 
of our plot. 

He kept changing hands, and looked about him 
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with keen interest as we entered Halcyon Court, 
Magdalen’s new address. | 

“ I say, what a wretched place! Fancy anyone 
living here !”’ 

“ They don’t think it wretched. They have never 
seen anything different. By a merciful dispensa- 
tion, the poor are as insensible to ugliness as they 
are to beauty. If they weren’t, they would all 
commit suicide.” 

He meditated over this, until we reached the 
house. Her rooms were again at the top, and I 
took him straight up. Heavens, how my heart 
beat! I wondered if she were as nervous. 

I knocked and entered, telling August to put the 
parcel down just inside the doorway, which he did 
at once, rising to face Magdalen. 

The curtains separating her little oratory were 
drawn back, and the brilliant June sunshine 
streamed in through the coloured window, lighting, 
with a heartless radiance, the scenes of the Passion 
thereon depicted. By reason of its ruby redness, 
the little lamp held its own even against the sun, 
and glowed like a steady star against the ebony of 
the crucifix. | 

August was obviously much startled at this un- 
expected scene, and stood, hat in hand, gazing 
perplexedly at Magdalen, who stood looking at him 
in silence. There was something so dignified, so 
subduing about her appearance that I hesitated to 
break the silence with any ordinary words of intro- 
duction. She was so unmistakably a woman bearing 
a crushing burden of sin and sorrow ; she looked so 
exactly what she really was, a conscience-tortured 
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mortal, surrounded by aids to a life of reparation, 
that the truth flashed into August’s mind without 
the aid of words. I could see this by a slight paling 
of his cheek which made me retire into the far corner 
of the room, behind him, so as to make him forget 
the restraint of my presence. It was an embarras- 
sing position for any young man, though his intense 
‘sensitiveness and kind-heartedness soon made him 
forget himself entirely in a generous pity for the 
afflicted soul. 

Magdalen was the first to speak. 

“ You have guessed who I am,” she said, slowly. 
“ It is very kind of you to come and see me. You 
kind people help to make my burden so much 
lighter. Look at the beautiful things your good 
mother has sent me.” 

She pointed towards them, and I saw August cast 
one horrified look at her hand. Poor boy! he was 
feeling the sensations which I had experienced in 
the prison cell, with all the passionate pity of youth 
and manhood in addition. But he turned obediently 
at her gesture and looked silently at everything, the 
Bible on the prie-Dieu most of all. 

It never occurred to either of them to sit down, 
and after a pause, Magdalen went on: 

“ I see that you can enter into my life and efforts ; 
and it is indeed good of you not to be too disgusted 
to come near me.” | 

He made a movement of expostulation and found 
his voice at last. 

“ How can you put it in such a. way? What a 
cad I should be if I felt what you suggest! I am 
awfully sorry for your trouble—awfully sorry. I 
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wish I could think of anything, any way in which I 
could help you to bear it.” 

In his embarrassment and conflict with varied 
emotions, he unconsciously picked up her Bible and 
began fidgeting with the leaves. 

A strange gleam crossed Magdalen’s face. 

“ Do you really mean it? Shall I take you at 
your word and tell you how you can lighten my 
pain ?” 

He put down the Book, and turned to her eagerly, 
his fair face tremulous with emotion. 

“Yes, do. Please do. It isn’t humbug. I 
would do anything to bear your burden a little. 
It is the saddest thing I ever saw in my life. . I 
never even dreamt of such things, to realize them, 
until I came.into this room ; and I feel as if I can’t 
bear it unless I can do something to make it easier.” 

I listened, spell-bound. They had entirely for- 
gotten my existence.. And I understood that I was 
watching the saving of a soul. 

“ You can do two things. You can stop trying 
to take away my chief consolation: the Word of 
God. And you can stop wasting your talent and 
manhood, and offer yourself as a living victim for 
the expiation of the sins of the world.” 

He stared, as if she were a spirit. And no wonder. 
It was staggering to find this mysterious stranger 
with a knowledge of his pet failing ; so staggering 
that he, evidently, did not grasp anything like her 
full meaning. 

“You are one of those,” she went on, sadly, 

“ who are always criticizing Scripture and picking 
and choosing what portions you will believe and 
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what you will reject. You bring authorities, such 
as they are, and evidence, such as it is, to cast 
doubt upon first one passage and then another, until 
poor, unlettered souls like myself begin to ache with 
pain. We wonder if this is original and that 
original ; if Our Lord really said those words which 
carry such uncompromising hope to such as me. 
Some of your critics throw doubt on whole chapters. 
And after hearing of their theories, one reads in quite 
a different spirit: not with the hopeful confidence, 
but with a sick, cold doubt, weighing this and 
that, and whispering to oneself, ‘ Is this true which 
has been more than meat and drink to me, day and 
night, for so long ?’ 

‘‘ If some of Our Lord’s words are interpolations, 
what security have I that they are, any of them, 
what He uttered? For instance, did He really 
say to the wretched sinner whom they wanted to 
stone, ‘ Neither will I condemn thee; go and sin 
no more’? For weeks and months have I lived, 
day and night, on that scene of His tender mercy. 
And now, how do I know it is true? That, any 
day, some critic will not start up with some theory 
to refute it? And the same with poor Mary 
Magdalen. Did Our Lord really say, ‘ Many sins 
are forgiven her because she hath loved much’ ? 
Can you not spare me this suffering ? Can you not 
cease to assail the authority of the Church? You | 
do not know how far your words reach, you critics. 
Even if, in later life, you desire to retract any state- 
ment, you cannot be sure that everyone will see it 
and be comforted.” 

“Don't, don’t! I can’t bear it! I promise you, 
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I will cut the critics for ever if only you will be at 
peace in your mind again,” he exclaimed in an 
agony of remorse. “Promise me, you will believe 
it all as it stands, as the Church tells you. Promise 
you will believe those words of Our Lord’s that you 
have loved so much and all His other words too.” 

She did not appear to fully heed him. 

“ I cannot think what good you think it can do,” 
she went on, dreamily. “ What end does it serve, 
that expenditure of time and talent and life? Does 
it make this weary world happier? Is it for the 
greater good of mankind to cast into the stream of 
fallible things, the one infallible sheet-anchor to 
which all ages have turned for strength and salva- 
tion? What good do you think you do ?” 

She waited for an answer, but none came. 

“ And if you are not certain that you are doing 
great good, how can you continue ? Life is so short, 
so short, at its very longest, and nothing, not even 
heaven itself, can undo the actions that we perform. 
They may be good, they may be bad ; nothing can 
undo them. We may be sorry, we may even give 
our life’s blood in expiation, but nothing can make 
our actions as though they had never been.” 

She wrung her hands together in agony. 

“ Can’t you see it in me? I may spend my life 
in reparation, but can God Himself give back that 
life which I took? I am forgiven, yes; and I can 
pay the full penalty of punishment due to my sin. 
Yes, but how does that help the soul whom I sent, 
in the midst of sin, to its doom ?” 

August was pale with horror. He was too ap- 
palled to interrupt or answer. 
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“And you—good God! You, with your white, 
innocent life, your health and birth and manhood, 
you fritter it away all in pursuing first one will-o’- 
the-wisp and then another. What good are you 
doing with your life? What good have you done 
with it? Who can give you back the years that 
have gone? You see what I am; you see some- 
thing of the sin and misery of the world; with 
everything ready to your hand, are you going on 
doing nothing ? You are not hampered by lack of 
education, by want of money, by physical weakness. 
You can go, to-morrow, if you choose, and become 
a priest. You can take upon yourself the state 
which the very angels must envy ; you can receive 
the power to offer to God the one sacrifice which is 
worthy of Him, in expiation for the sins of the 
world. You can receive the power to preach His 
word to the hopeless; you can receive the power 
to lift the burden of sin from the despairing. All 
this and much more. And yet you waste your 
manhood as you do. Oh, what it is to be a man! 
To be able to consecrate yourself irrevocably to 
God! We poor women can never do that. If we 
take vows, they are all dispensable. But you men, 
who can receive that ineffaceable Sacrament, con- 
secrating yourselves to God for ever, who can lift 
up holy anointed hands between earth and 
heaven...” 

She broke off, interrupted by a flood of silent 
tears. ; 

Without a word, August turned and left the 
room. But Magdalen seemed scarcely conscious of 
his departure. She sank down at her prie-Dieu 
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and began to pray, oblivious to everything but the 
sorrow which filled her heart. | 

“Oh God, save him!’ I heard her murmur. 
“ Take that fair young soul for Yourself.” Then 
her prayer passed into silence and, without dis- 
turbing her, I made my way quietly from the 
room. 

All the way home I was filled with hopeful 
gratitude. The expression on August’s face as he 
turned to the door made me sure that my con- 
victions about him were at last fulfilled. Deep 
down in his heart lay the germ of a noble nature 
and, unless I was utterly mistaken, it had burst 
into flower at last. 

Instinctively, I turned my steps to the church, 
looked in, and, sure enough, saw him kneeling 
in a quiet corner, completely absorbed in prayer. 

He did not return until after dimner. Then he 
appeared with an air of chastened sadness which 
filled me with delight. 

“ Miss Beecham, you were the guardian angel 
who led me to my fate this evening,” he began, 
taking both my hands in a grateful squeeze. ‘So 
I have come to you directly I have made my peace 
with God, to make it with you, next. And I hope 
you won't mind, but I left a message for Hyacinth 
asking him to come round, if the Prior will let him 
off until Matins, for a very urgent reason. I have 
given so much pain and scandal, publicly, that I want 
to make public amends.” | 

“ Thank God !” I ejaculated, “ But, to digress 
a minute, what about dinner ?”’ | 

“Oh, forgive me. I am sorry I am so late. 
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But I don’t want any. Food would choke me. 
Ah, there is Hyacinth.” 

Directly the young Dominican entered, August 
plunged straight into his story. His cousin listened, 
in intense silence, to the flood of eloquent self- 
condemnation. 

“ Hyacinth, dear old boy, it was awful to see her 
and listen to her and to think I had risked her 
faith and happiness. That shabby Bible of hers 
made me feel a mixture of coward and blackguard. 
I never saw such sorrow. And then to think that 
I have all this time been simply adding to the 
sadness of the world, purely from a conceited 
anxiety to show how intellectual I am. Heavens, 
why does God have patience with us! And then, 
her awful realization of the irrevocability of our 
actions. It stared me in the face, the thought of the 
souls whose faith in the Word of God and the 
authority of the Church I may have weakened— 
souls whom I can never know of and never reach, 
and who might be past help even if I could reach 
them. 

“ And her craving for the priesthood. Oh, what 
pathetic creatures women are! Do good women 
feel the same, Miss Beecham ?” he pleaded, turning 
to me. 

“Go on with your story,” I answered coldly, 
though a large tear ran down one cheek as I said it. 

“ Really, I am far more guilty in God’s sight than 
she is. Spiritual sins are far worse than mere carnal 
ones, and with my inherited Faith and my early 
training, what possible or impossible excuse has 
there been for my weakness? None whatever. 
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Last week I determined to give up the practice of 
my faith—no, old man, I am going through with it.” 
Father Hyacinth had made a gesture as though to 
silence him. 

“ Miss Beecham knows I missed Mass on Sunday. 
And yet she let me back into the house again as if 
nothing had happened, God bless her. I say, if you 
had turned on me then I never should have gone 
with you to-day. Oh, why can’t such women as you 
be ordained ? So I have been to confession, and 
promised God, if any religious Order will receive 
such a fraud and a hypocrite, I am going at once... 
to-morrow. I have written to Clare to-night, and 
told her to pray me into her own Order. If they 
will only have me, I should like to follow in her foot- 
steps, and join the very hardest of all.” 

“ What about your mother and father ?” I asked, 
drying my eyes. “‘ Aren’t you going to say good- 
bye to them ?” 

“No, I can’t wait for anything or anybody. 
They can come and see me when I am settled. And 
it isn’t like a woman; I shall be out and about all 
my life. Hyacinth, old boy, give me your blessing 
on it.” 

They both rose, and August then knelt. Father 
Hyacinth lifted his hands to heaven, and swept such 
a blessing down upon the bowed head, as I have 
never before seen. But his emotion was too great 
to admit of articulation, so the words of the Bene- 
diction were inaudible. 

“ Where are you going ?” I asked, when they had 
resumed their seats. 

“T am not going to tell anyone until I am 
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accepted. There is only one Abbot in England 
whom I am certain won’t refuse a repentant sinner, 
so I am making for certainty as fast as express 
trains can carry me. There may be others, pro- 
bably are, but I am going straight to this particular 
man.” 

“ Then you are going to tell him everything ?” 

¥ Rather. He will take me with his eyes open 
or not at all.” 

We talked late, long after Father Hyacinth’s 
departure. And I saw in the boy’s soul the same 
fire which burnt in Magdalen’s — overwhelming 
longing for hardship, an agony of loving contrition 
for past sin, added to the passionate desire for the 
salvation of souls. 

Poor Magdalen! Your sufferings and supplica- 
tions have not been offered in vain. Your ‘prayers 
have been granted sooner and more fully than you 
ever expected. And henceforward, all your life, you 
will have the pure rapture of watching the progress 
in sanctity of the noble young soul whom your 
fidelity to grace has snatched from the brink of 
ruin. 

As may be imagined, the next few days were 
very momentous. After the joy of breaking the 
news to Magdalen and witnessing her solemn 
gratitude, I developed a trick of listening, with 
bated breath, to every knock and every footstep. 

At last she came, the happy mother, and caught 
me up in a transport of tears, kisses, and incoherent 
thanks. | 

“ Oh, Constance, what will the world do when you 
and Magdalen leave it? Look, I have had this 
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letter from him to-day, telling me he has been 
accepted by the Benedictines and will enter at 
once. He asks me to come to you for the full story. 
Give the order “ Not at home ” instantly, and talk 
to me for an hour without ceasing. He says it is 
Magdalen, but nothing more. Tell me how the 
miracle happened. It is fifty thousand times better 
than his marrying Cecilia. Just think, next time I 
see him, he will be safe in the habit. Do tell me!” 

Well, I told her. But an hour nothing like 
sufficed. It was a story which bore repetition and 
drawing out, almost indefinitely, and we sat on, 
regardless of time, until the very last detail had 
been retold. 


CHAPTER XIII 
IN WHICH A GREAT ANGEL VISITS ANGEL ALLEY 


THE summer wore itself slowly away, and my jaded 
thoughts began to turn to the welcome period of 
the annual holiday, which I am never able to take 
before September because, for some inscrutable 
reason, August is the busiest month of the twelve 
in the annals of crime. 

Among many charitable societies there is a happy 
belief that work is slackest in August. But police- 
court missionaries, prison visitors, and all con- 
nected with the criminal classes know it to be 
their busiest time. Murder and suicide simply 
rage ; it is, par excellence, the most violent month 
in the year. Whether it is the hottest and there- 
fore the thirstiest I do not know: it is quite likely. 
Besides which, even apart from its alcoholic craving 
tendency, extreme heat makes most people irritable. 

Cecilia was always packed off to Scotland by the 
middle of July at latest, joining me at Coverdale in 
September 

Towards the end of August, one airless, sultry 
morning, the post brought two letters which inti- 
mately affected Magdalen. One, addressed in an 
uneducated handwriting, bore the South African 
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stamp, and I suddenly realized that it contained 
the decision as to poor Kate Murphy’s future. I 
dreaded to open it, not only fearing what it might 
bring to her, but also lest Magdalen’s prayers should 
have failed. However, the worst had to be known, 
so at last I mustered up courage and tore open the 
envelope. The first words reassured me. It began: 


“ DEAR FRIEND, 

“ I am sure I may call you friend, as you have 
been so good to Kate. Your letter was a great 
shock to me. I feel I should like to come home 
at once to comfort poor Kate. Please tell me in 
your next if you think I had better come. I don’t 
know what to do for the best to make up to her for 
all that man has made her suffer. Dear Friend, I 
don’t like to think of her without me to comfort 
her. Please ask her to come and marry me as 
soon as she can, unless she would rather stay in 
England. I have got a good berth out here at last, 
though I have been three months getting it, and 
that is why I have not wrote before, as I have been 
away from Johannesburg, and only got your letter 
last night. I would have cabled only it costs too 
much. I am afraid poor Kate has suffered awful 
all this time. Please give her my heart’s love and 
say I am longing to make her my wife, to make up 
for what she has suffered, poor girl! I shall never 
forget what I owe her, my Faith, which makes me 
happier every day. I am glad that man is dead. 
Dear Friend, you don’t say if there was a child. 
If so, please tell Kate to bring it with her and I 
will do my best to be a good father toit. They shall 
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both be happy now to make up to them. Please 
write to me as soon as you can to say you have 
received this, and what I am to do about coming 
home. , 
“ Yours grateful, 

“ GEORGE LANE.” 


By the time I reached the end of this letter, I 
was indulging in tears of admiration and gratitude. 
If men are ignoble, they are, too, most noble, and 
it is a blessing to think that there are thousands of 
pure, tender, honest hearts who would have felt 
just the same towards an unfortunate young woman. 
Clearly, Kate’s lover was a true man, and had be- 
haved as I knew a true man would. 

Time prevented more than one extra piecé of 
work that day, so I decided to break the news to 
Kate by letter and to Magdalen by a visit. Accord- 
ingly, I despatched George’s letter (together with a 
short one from myself, telling her to come round 
to me in the evening) by express messenger, so that 
her prolonged suspense should be ended at the first 
possible moment. 

The second momentous letter was from Maud, 
giving me a glowing account of August’s clothing. 

I started for prison an hour earlier than usual, so 
as to be able to take Magdalen on the way. 

“ Good news,” I announced, directly she opened 
her door. “ Two bits of good news. Which will 
you hear first, about Kate Murphy or about young 
Mr. Coverdale ?” 

She turned pale, and clasped her hands. 

“ Oh, about Kate first, lady. I thought that 
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answer would never, never, never come. And if 
I have felt like this, what must she have been ?” 

“ Well, the young man’s letter came this morning, 
and it is all right. He can think of nothing but 
comforting her, wants to be a good father to the 
child, and asks her to marry him as soon as possible.” 

She hid her face in her hands as though the joy 
were almost unbearable. 

“Thank God! Then, He has not punished her 
for my unworthiness. He has not been angry with 
my prayers. Oh, lady, this means more to me than 
you can ever know.” 

“I think I can guess. And here is the next 
piece of news. Mr. August Coverdale is Mr. 
August Coverdale no more.” 

She stared at me aghast. 

“ He is clothed in the Benedictine habit and is 
now Brother Augustine.” | 

She gave a cry of joy. 

“Yes, Magdalen, that is your novice, your very 
own. You are his sister’s, and he is yours. His 
mother says he is happy beyond the power of words 
to describe ; and then, bless her, she writes pages of 
description. It is a most austere life. They observe 
perpetual silence, not having even an hour’s common 
recreation a day ; they never taste flesh meat in any 
form; they combine prayer, study, and manual 
labour in the true monastic fashion, Brother 
Augustine's manual work being the cultivation of 
vegetables ; they rise at two a.m. for Matins, and 
he is absolutely happy. The abstinence and the 
broken rest try him a good deal, but this delights 
him, as he declares he is more worthy of penance 
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and suffering than any other member of the com- 
munity because of the way in which he once trifled 
with his Faith. For this reason, too, he has chosen 
St. Augustine as his patron, St. Augustine having 
once been a great sinner, and his mother is over- 
joyed that he is keeping his baptismal name, only 
in its full form, as this is not usual. So now we 
shall have the joy of watching his career, step by 
step, until it culminates in the priesthood. Now 
if that isn’t enough to plunge you into ecstasy for 
hours together, I don’t know what is.” 

She laughed, and rose to open the door for me. 

“ Ecstasy is not for suchas me. It is your prison 
day, isn’t it? Who will you find there? Never, 
never anyone to whom you have been what you are 
to me. Often, many times a day, I thank God 
for making ladies like you, who are willing to give | 
their whole lives for such as me. Lady, if you 
hadn’t been just what you were that day, and if 
you hadn’t written that letter and sent that picture, 
where should I be now ?” 

“The letter and the picture were my sister’s 
ideas. And, Magdalen, if only I were a saint, as I 
ought to be, how much better you would be, too, 
in all probability.” 

She paid no sort of attention to this, passing it 
over as one might the ignorant prattling of a 
child. 

“ I shall never forget how brutally I treated you 
and how meek and patient you were. When you 
turned away, looking so heartbroken at my vileness, 
I could have thrown myself down at your feet, and 
cried my eyes out.” 
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“Could you really ?” I asked eagerly. “ Oh, 
Magdalen, how often I have blamed myself for that 
interview, calling it my fault for not being able to 
touch you.” 

“ You did touch me. I shall never forget your 
face as you stood there with the light falling on 
your wonderful silver hair. But I was so hardened 
and so desperate that you seemed like an avenger— 
one more witness against me—rather than a saviour. 
Then, next day, when your letter came, showing you 
would not give me up, that you weren’t afraid or 
ashamed to have me at your own home, that broke 
me down—though I was so long afterwards in 
coming.” l 

All the way to prison, I thought deeply upon the 
mystery which surrounded Magdalen. Where had 
she been between leaving prison and coming to me ? 
It was obvious that she was mixed up with someone 
else. And then, the more one saw her, the more 
one was impressed with the mixture of brutal 
lowness expressed by her face and the deep refine- 
ment conveyed by her ways and language. When 
she entirely forgot herself, as, for instance, during 
the interview with August, she sounded like a 
highly educated and intėllectual woman of gentle 
birth. Her remark about my white hair pleased 
me, for I had always hoped that it made people 
think me older than my age and more worthy to be 
confided in. It turned white when I was about 
thirty, during a long illness following the death of 
my parents. 

The prison officials often inquired after Magdalen. 
They were much interested, but entirely incredulous | 
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and warned me, again and again, not to be dis- 
appointed if she failed to persevere. 

Kate arrived, after dinner that evening, bringing 
me a beautiful gift of flowers, one-half of which I 
mentally set apart for Magdalen. I had expected 
tears and blushes and rapture, but the poor girl came 
in, looking white and worn. The shock of joy had 
been almost too much for her. 

We discussed ways and means, eventually de- 
ciding that she was to pose as a young widow with 
one child. I told her she must buy a wedding-ring 
before sailing and always wear the two; and the 
child eould now be told that Kate was her 
mother, not her big sister, and that her “ daddy ” 
had died when she was quite tiny. I found 
also that the girl had saved enough for her 
simple trousseau and even something towards 
paying for the fares. So all that now remained 
was to write to George, warning him against 
returning, and to book two berths on the next 
outward boat. | 

And if one man had ruined her life, another was 
restoring it to happiness : a happiness all the greater 
for the sorrow she had once known. | 

As I was letting her out, a dejected figure greeted 
me from the doorstep. | 

“ Please, Miss, Johnny’s bad, and he wants to see 
the lady.” 

It was Lizzie Smith, bristling, as usual, with 
curling-pins, but with red, swollen eyelids. 

“Oh, dear, I am sorry. Is he very ill ?” 

She nodded, struggling with another outburst of 
tears. 
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“What is it? Have you had the doctor? Is 
there anything to be done ?”’ 

She shook her head, drawing the back of her 
. grimy hand across her eyes, and sniffing violently. 

“It began with the influenzy, and now it’s the 
double noomony. It’s all bin that quick. The 
doctor’s bin good, that ’e ’as. But ’e says ’e can’t 
be moved and it wouldn’t make no difference if ’e 
were.” 

“ Poor child! Have you fetched the priest ?” 

“ Yus, ’e’s there now.” 

Again she became inarticulate. 

“ What, more bad news still ?” 

Y Yus. Kitty’s dying too.” 

“ Oh dear, oh dear, Did she take influenza from 
Johnny ?” 

* Yus. She wouldn’t never leave ’im, you know. 
And the doctor ’as been that kind to ’er, done all ’e 
could, same as if she wos a child. But it aint no 
good. And Johnny’s fair killing hisself with fretting. 
And he keeps arsting fer you.” 

“ But I can do nothing,” I exclaimed, choking 
back a sob. 

“ No, Miss, in course not. But if you could come, 
’e might be a bit quieter.” 

“ Of course I will come. Poor things! Ido hope- 
Kitty will last him out.” 

She departed, sniffing, and as quickly as possible 
I made my way to Angel Alley. It was the rowdiest 
time, and the inhabitants were drinking, playing, 
quarrelling, and swearing as callously as if heaven’s 
kindest angel were not unfurling his great wings for 
a descent into that squalid portion of the earth. 

II—2 
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Old Father Dominic was sitting by the child’s bed 
when I entered. He greeted me kindly, and told 
me, in a whisper, that he had administered the last 
Sacraments and given the last blessing for the 
dying. 

“The doctor says he can’t last beyond four 
o'clock in the morning. The poor child is quite 
happy as far as his soul goes, but is heartbroken 
about the poor little cat. It’s the most pathetic 
thing I ever saw.’ 

I quietly approached the bed. Johnny was lying 
with his eyes closed, and poor Kitty lay, a patient 
little heap beside him. Her pretty coat was rough- 
ened and dank-looking, the bright amber eyes were 
glazed, and for the first time she failed to recognize 
me. 

Suddenly the child opened his eyes and tried to 
stretch out his arms. I raised him, and asked if he 
knew me. 

He nodded weakly and then pointed to Kitty, 
with a pathetic gesture, as though asking me to save 
her. It was heartbreaking, and I felt the helpless 
tears roll down my face. 

For a long time we sat there in silence, the child 
apparently in a state of coma and his faithful little 
friend panting away her devoted life beside him. 
Suddenly she raised her head, made a movement as 
though to get closer to him, gave a little quiver all 
over, then a sigh, and the most beautiful life in the 
whole of Angel Alley: was ended. 

Father Dominic silently beckoned Lizzie and 
whispered to her to take the body away It was a 
choice of evils ; if the child became conscious again, 
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he would miss her cruelly, but, on the other hand, 
the sight of the motionless little form was un- 
bearable. 

Still we watched and hoped, but our hopes were 
not realized. Just at midnight he roused up and 
felt for his lifelong little friend. 

“ Where’s my Kitty ? Oh, she isn’t dead ?” 

For a few seconds, we all thought of denying it; 
then the same idea struck us, that this would only in 
the end cause more pain. We could not put him off 
indefinitely. 

He read the answer in our silence. 

Then, with a burst of tears, he turned to Father 
Dominic, and signed to be lifted up. The old priest 
raised him tenderly. 

“ Favver,” he gasped, “ Gentle Jesus has taken 
Kitty to heaven, hasn’t He? She will be waiting 
for me there, won’t she ? ... My picture——” 

He broke off and tried to feel under his pillow, 
whence I drew out a small crumpled picture of the 
Good Shepherd, with the flock behind Him, carrying 
the lamb in His arms. 

“If gentle Jesus loved the lamb, He loves my 
Kitty, doesn’t He? And He has taken her to 
heaven, hasn’t He ?” 

He gazed up, with an agonized expression of 
suspense, into the kind old face. 

“My dear little child, gentle Jesus loves your 
Kitty, as you say; He would not have made her, 
otherwise. And if you want her when you get to 
heaven, gentle Jesus will give her to you. You will 
have everything you want when you get there. 
And you will soon be there now.” 
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He lay down again with an air of contentment, 
and soon became unconscious, though, even during 
the uneasy coma, his wasted little hand kept feeling 
continually for the tiny friend who would never 
again be there to meet its touch. 

Seeing that we could do no more, we went away, 
and early next day Lizzie came, disfigured with 
tears, to tell me that Johnny had died in his sleep 
without regaining consciousness. 

She returned again, a few days later, with the news 
that the funeral was over, and that her mother 
had put Kitty into the coffin beside the child just 
before the lid was nailed down. 

From that day forward, I forgave Mrs. Smith 
everything—even her cruelty to Magdalen. And 
I never visit the cemetery without thinking, grate- 
fully, of the tiny, faithful, loving creature who 
deserved Christian burial, in consecrated ground, 
far more richly than some of those humans who 
lie there. 

While two of the most precious relics to be found 
in my box of “ past memories,” are a grimy white 
woollen comforter, and a dirty little piece of faded 
pale blue ribbon. 


CHAPTER XIV 
IN WHICH RAPHAEL LEARNS HIS FATE 


ANOTHER fortnight found me safe at Coverdale. 
It was typical early autumn weather with radiant 
sun, cold nights, and a delicately iced nip in the 
air. The Mastermans and Vicomte de Rousseau 
were the only other visitors, and, on the day of 
Cecilia’s arrival we turned out en masse to receive 
her. She looked more beautiful than ever, with a 
tint of ruddy moorland brown on her damask cheeks 
which always became a little less brilliant by the 
end of the hot weather in London. Her spirits 
were more outrageous than usual. Directly the 
carriage stopped, she flew straight into my 
arms. 

“ The first kiss for Constance, hostess or no hostess. 
How tired you look, my darling, and what white 
roses you have got on your lovely face. Thank 
goodness, you are having fresh air and rest at last.. 
Dear Lady Maud, you look younger than ever! 
And I hope you love real Scotch shortbread, for I 
haye brought a small portmanteau full for you— 
all over comforts and citron thistles, delicious 
stuff!” 

“ And have you brought nothing for me ?” mur- 
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mured Paul Masterman, shaking hands as soon as 
his wife had silently kissed the radiant face. 

Cecilia’s eyes darkened with mischief as the 
Vicomte bent over her gloved hand. 

“ There is only one present amongst you, for the 
gentleman, and you will have to scramble for it as 
the school-boys do for the pancake on Shrove 
Tuesday. Look, this is it! Catch who can!” 

She took a little bunch of white heather from her 
belt and tossed it high into the air. There was a 
rush and a collision, but a sinewy sun-burnt hand 
made a wild clutch, at a greater height than the 
others, and bore off the prize. 

“ But it was not fair,” wailed the Vicomte, turning 
on the triumphant Raphael, who was bestowing the 
guerdon tenderly in his breast pocket. 

“ All is fair in love and war,” the young man 
replied, taking Cecilia’s proffered hand. I heard — 
her glove split, but she never winced. 

“ Love and war, eh? And which is this ?” 

“ Courtiers like you should not ask such mal a 
propos questions, Vicomte de Rousseau. The 
damsel who finds white heather, according to one 
old saw, is married before the year is out. I found 
that white heather in Scotland, from which you — 
should gracefully infer that my heart’s in the High- 
lands.” 

I saw Raphael start and fix her with an agonized 
expression. But she passed him, without a glance, 
humming, “ My heart’s in the Highlands.” 

Directly after tea I took her away, ostensibly to 
unpack, actually to inquire what her conduct 
meant. : 
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“ You beautiful dove,” she began, kneeling down 
beside me with her elbows on my knees, and her chin 
on her fists. ‘‘ I do love your little cooing protests. 
And there will be a running undercurrent of coos 
all this month, for.it’s going to be the maddest, 
merriest time in all the glad new year. Constance, 
I am madder than two hatters, and three March 
hares, and if you scold till you are blue, you will 
not abate one spark of the unquenchable fire that 
burns within me.” 

“I gathered that you were worse than usual. 
What is the lunacy about ?” 

“Tm in love.” 

“ Cecilia 1’ 

“Yes; and more, my love is returned. Oh, 
Constance, it has been a blessed time since last we 
met.” i 

I listened, horrified. Was it all over, then, with 
poor Raphael and had some other man won my 
treasure ? 

“ My darling, I do hope you will be happy,” I 
faltered, clasping her close. “ Who is the lucky 
man ?” 

“ Oh, oh! It isn’t arranged formally by mere 
words, yet, so I can’t tell even you. But you know 
him.” | 

Mentally, I ran over a list of eligible names, 
but my mind’s eye could see nothing except a 
fine young fellow, with a heightened colour, 
bestowing a bunch of. white heather against his 
heart. 

“ I think you were very cruel to let poor Raphael 
have your heather,” I said severely. “ And it’s no 
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use pretending it was an accident. You threw it 
deliberately in his direction.” 

“Oh, what a sharp little mite it is after all! 
And why shouldn’t I throw white heather at poor 
Raphael as you call him ?” 

“ I am ashamed of you. White heather above all 
other things, considering its meaning.” 

The bright eyes sparkled. 

“ But there wouldn’t be any fun in it if there were 
no meaning in it, beauty. Even Humpty Dumpty 
thought that Alice’s name lacked meaning. And you 
wouldn’t compare me and Raphael with Humpty 
Dumpty, I hope ?” 

I removed the elbows from my knee and 
rose. 

“I am going to chapel to say Rosary before 
dressing.” 

“Me too!’ And she snatched up her white 
veil and followed me. 

Her behaviour that evening I shall never forget. 
Even the servants had difficulty in remaining in 
the room, while all the others laughed themelves 
weak. She was dressed in white and amber, with 
beautifully cut, clear amber combs flashing in her 
rich brown hair, and, after dinner, Vicomte Rousseau 
drew me aside to rave. 

“Ciel! What a goddess! Is it true, her en- 
gagement? Ah, if I were once more young, to enter 
the lists for her hand !” 

“ I do not know,” I replied, stiffly. ‘‘ Beyond the 
fact that nothing is settled. And she is so young 
and has so many admirers, she may easily change 
her mind.” . 
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He turned an eye of heart-rending reproach upon 
me. . 7 

“ Never. When once that lady loves, she will 
love for ever. That you should know so little of 
your own sex as that |” 

I made no reply. Paul Masterman was now 
sitting beside my sister and I heard a few sentences 
which made me join them. 

“ And have you yet decided whose abstract idea 
creation is ?”” | 

“ I have not.” 

“ So you may be non-existent as a separate entity 
and merely an idea of, say, Periwinkle’s ? I don’t 
quite see where free will comes in. 

“ Another point : if all things are matter, how do 
you account for mind? You know what Punch 
once said on that subject: ‘What is mind? No 
matter. What is matter? Never mind.’ Are 
mental phenomena still the results of medullary 
physical vibration ? And if so, why don’t cabbages 
sing and make love ?” 

“ Those problems, too, I have not yet decided,” he 
smiled. | 
` “Tsn’t it miserable ?” she continued, turning to 
Vicomte Rousseau, and, as usual, disregarding my 
frowns. “ Do you have this sort of thing in 
France? It is more a definite atheism there, isn’t 
it, than this incessant ‘I know not’? His poor 
mind is a medley. He can’t take the idea of one 
Supreme First Cause which produces everything, 
either directly or by means of secondary causes. 
That would explain everything. Instead, he inclines 
to the belief that everything is self-made : that there 
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was a general bust-up of gases engendering creation. 
But he cannot say definitely how the gases got there. 
And certainly he doesn’t know whether the owl or 
the egg arrived here first.” 

“ Do you ?” asked the Vicomte, thrilled. 

“Not for certain. I always excuse him that 
point, as he knows. But I am strongly of the 
opinion that the owl began it .. . in direct contra- 
diction to all protoplastic theories. I would go out 
of my way to combat the protoplasm, I am so sick 
of it. He sees no awe-inspiring wisdom in the 
myriad forms of inanimate and animate creation : 
the gases did it all, haphazard. And, worst of all ” 
—here her voice fell to a plaintive pleading—“ he 
sees no difference between me—me—and the 
Brussels sprouts he ate at dinner—except that 
I am capable of physical vibrations, producing 
mental phenomena, and they are not. He en- 
dows me with no eternal value; he sees in me 
nothing immortal. Iam just an animated Brussels 
sprout.” 

She shook her head, with a pathetic air, and gazed 
sadly at Vicomte Rousseau. 

“It is indeed sad,” replied that worthy. “It 
almost makes one think that he can never have 
been in love.” 

Paul gave vent to a short laugh. It was not 
mirthful. 

“Gentle lady,” he said, “upon these points I 
have not yet made a decision. For some months 
now, my horizon has been bounded by the sight 
of a meek white face in the middle of a low street 
mob, and by some words which I heard uttered an 
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hour afterwards : ‘She must be a saint.’ There, at 
that point, I stand, asking for further chance to 
pursue my investigations ; but the chance is denied 
me.” 

At this extraordinary speech we all paused. 
Even Cecilia was silent. Though replying to her, 
he looked straight at me, and I could not refuse the 
half-imploring expression in the tired eyes. 

“ Do forgive me. I did not know it was so serious. 
I thought it was nothing more than a dissecting 
curiosity—a cynical wish to study a new specimen— 
a new phase of mind. You shall see her as soon 
as you return from abroad.” 

He thanked me, and, pleading an important 
letter to write for the early morning post, with- 
drew. 

Next day Cecilia was as mad as ever. Raphael 
was bearing his torment in heroic silence. I had 
half hoped he would question me as to the state of 
my sister’s affections, yet if he had, what answer 
could I have given him ? In the morning she rode 
with the men and, after lunch, played tennis. When 
tea was over she came to me. 

“Let us go and watch the sunset from the 
far seat in the wilderness. It is sheltered 
there, and the sunsets at this time of year are 
gorgeous.” 

I agreed, and we set out. The wilderness is a 
small copse, very much overgrown, but with a long, 
smooth gravel path, like an interminable cloister 
running through it. It is perfectly straight, so one 
can see from one end to the other, and, from the 
indicated seat, there is a peaceful pastoral view 
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across rolling meadow-land, gemmed with ponds, to 
a line of low hills in the west. 

“ Look, every pond is gold! This low-lying light 
is lovely. There’s a gorgeous bit of alliteration for 
you! Look at the golden foliage, too, and smell the 
delicious dead leaves. Autumn is a beautiful time. 
I can’t understand anyone calling it sad.” 

Then we sat silent, listening to the occasional 
rustle of wind through the branches and the monoto- 
nous cooing of the wood-pigeons. 

“ Take two coos, David !’”’ echoed Cecilia. ‘‘ That 
is what they say, as plainly as words can say it. 
And it is so nice of David never to do it ; if he did, 
they might stop the delicious remark. Ah, there is 
Raphael.” 

She spoke in the tone of one who expected the 
fulfilment of an engagement. 

“ Did you expect him ?” 

“Yes. Isenta message to him, saying that Miss 
Beecham wished him to join her in the wilderness 
at five-thirty. And he is punctual.” 

“ Cecilia, what do you mean? I don’t want 
him.” 

“Yes, you do. And so do I. And as you have 
been so harassed about my love affairs, I thought 
it would save repetition if I told you both the story 
together.” 

I felt positively flustered. The manly form was 
getting almost into earshot. 

“ Cecilia, it isn’t nice. You know he is in love 
with you. And you have no right to torment him. 
And you shouldn’t discuss such delicate subjects 
with a young man.” 
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“It may be indelicate; but it is at least 
kind.” 

Raphael raised his cap, and tried to keep his eyes 
from stealing back to Cecilia. 

“I hope I haven’t kept you waiting, Miss 
Beecham,” he said, standing meekly beside me. 

“She didn’t want you and she didn’t ask 
you to come,” said my sister composedly. “ It 
was I.” | : 

He started and turned towards her. 

“ Firstly, I want my white heather back again. 
What do you suppose my young man would say if 
he thought I had given it to you ?” 

The persecuted martyr turned a trifle pale and 
reluctantly drew the little bunch from his breast- 
pocket. 

“ Thank you. Further, I want to know how this 
case strikes a man. I came upon it in Scotland, and 
I want the opinion of a young unmarried man. 
There are times when such an opinion is rather 
valuable.” | 

He stood, devouring her face with his eyes, while 
she looked across the sunlit land to the hazy distant 
hills. 

It is a girl who has a good many lovers. Several 
are asking her to marry them ; some have not yet 
screwed up their courage so far. One of the former 
is an awfully nice man, desirable in every way— 
honourable, high-minded, everything. He presses 
the girl, and she likes him very much. But she loves 
—downright loves—one who hasn’t spoken. She 
goes floating on, putting off the importunate man, 
_ waiting for the silent one to speak.” 7 
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I could see the pulse beating in his throat and his 
breath coming in little gasps. In fact, my own heart 
was beating wildly. 

“ But he doesn’t speak, and the situation is 
getting impossible. He does not speak because he 
thinks she is in love with, and possibly even engaged 
to, the other man who has asked her. And she 
isn’t. But the silent one is too honourable to 
say a word on the subject. And she doesn’t 
know what to do. Now, how does the situation’ 
strike a man ?” 

There was a tense silence, broken only by a wood- 
pigeon. | 

“ Take—two—coos— DaviD — two — coos — two 
—coos, Davip,” he remarked in his softy, throaty 
voice. 

“ You see,” resumed Cecilia, “ she may be mis- 
taken, and the man may not be in love with her at 
all. Errare est feminæ. In this case she does 
not want to love the other man. If she were 
certain sure, then I think she ought to give him a 
very clear lead. But it is a delicate matter, giving 
a man a lead, even if it means saving two hearts 
from perhaps breaking—at any rate, aching. If she 
were sure, she ought to give him a lead.” She re- 
peated this with slow emphasis. 

“ I think she can be sure. I am sure she can 
be sure. I am certain the man loves her, and is 
being held back by something misleading that she 
has said—or done,” said Raphael hoarsely. 

Then she turned to him at last and their eyes 
met. He took one step forward, and stopped by 
sheer will force. 
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“ In that case, she must give him his lead,” she 
said softly, and with drooping head. ‘I took it 
away from you, so as to make it clear that I meant 
it for you, by giving it to you again.” 

Hesitatingly, she held out the much-travelled 
bunch of heather. I stared, spell-bound. Never, 
until that moment, had I realized that it was her 
own case which she was revealing. Before I had 
time to adjust my bewildered thoughts, Raphael 
took another step forward, and his strong arms shot 
out wide, like the wings of an eagle. At the same 
moment Cecilia rose from the seat beside me, and 
glided into the shelter of his embrace. ` 

It was so swift that I hadn’t time even to speak. 
They appeared to be entirely oblivious of my 
presence and they stood in a glorified, ecstatic 
silence, which I had not the heart to break by a word 
-or a movement. That is a moment which only 
comes once in a lifetime—the moment of the first 
~ embrace between two whole-heartedly loving 
_ lovers. 

At last Cecilia turned to me, radiant and tear- 
ful. 

“ Are you surprised ?” she asked, with an air of 
conscious, yet modest, pride. “He is fairly quick 
at comprehension, isn’t he? Kiss your dear sister 
to be, Raphael.” 

He complied, and then I struggled to my feet 
and regained my voice. 

“ I should think I am surprised. I hadn’t the 
least idea you meant yourself. And I don’t 
know how Raphael understood. I never should 
have.” 

12 
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“ But then you are not a young man in love. If 
he had failed to understand, I should never have 
married him,” said Cecilia, with a lofty toss of her 
head. 

“ I shall hate that other man to my dying day |” 
he exclaimed with conviction. 

Cecilia looked at him calmly. 

“ You great idiot ! There isn’t another man, and 
never was. And never will be. I only made him 
up in order to bring you to the point.” i 

Then I judged it discreet to leave them, so I 
walked on with averted head. But they raced till 
they overtook me, just as I reached the door. 

“ No, you aren’t going to break the glad news 
first, under the decent pretext that Raphael and I 
mind being seen kissing. It was very delicate of 
you to walk on, but quite unnecessary.” 

Between love and exercise, she was in a glow, and 
I saw. Maud look closely at her as we entered the 
hall, where she and her husband and Vicomte 
Rousseau were still sitting. i 

Cecilia walked straight up to her. 

“ Please, Raphael and I are going to be married. 
Do you mind ?” 

I shall never forget the way in which Maud shot 
out of her chair and clasped the girl in her arms. 
And then, the kissing, the weeping, the hand-shaking 
that ensued! It was confusion worse confounded, 
and I am certain that I saw the Vicomte gallantly 
salute the brilliant bride-elect. Raphael was the 
picture of embarrassment, which culminated at his 
father’s handshake and his mother’s embrace. Then 
the dressing-bell rang, which gave him an excuse for 
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slipping away. But Cecilia glided after him, and I 
saw her slip her hand into his and look up in his face 
with a tender solicitude. 

“I am sorry you were so embarrassed. Come 
into chapel before we go to dress, and let’s kneel 
together at the rails, and promise each other eternal 
fidelity, in the presence of Infinite Love.” 


IZ—2 


CHAPTER XV 
IN WHICH MAGDALEN AND PAUL MASTERMAN MEET 


CECILIA’S engagement brought no special change to 
our mode of life—beyond the fact that Raphael 
almost lived with us. Maud, not to mention Lord 
Coverdale, was continually pressing invitations 
upon her, many of which she accepted as pleasure, 
and many more of which I compelled her to regard 
as duty. It was only fitting that she should become 
well known to her future husband’s circle, and, with 
Maud as chaperone, I was perfectly happy about 
my treasure. But when there came invitations for 
prolonged absences from home, Cecilia was adamant. 
She still insisted upon acting as my secretary, and 
always refused all evening invitations for my two 
weekly prison days. But I had no qualms about 
this apparent self-sacrifice on her part, for Raphael 
always dined and slept with us on Mondays, and 
Thursdays, and the two enjoyed themselves far more 
on those occasions than upon any others. 

Constantly I begged to be allowed to engage a 
secretary, but Cecilia would not hear of it. 

“If you suggest that once again, I shall send 
Raphael packing,” she said, furiously. ‘“ You know 
quite well that a secretary would drive you raving 
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mad in a week. And supposing she didn’t get on 
with the prisoners ? You know she would have to 
be a woman in a thousand to suit you and the work.” 

This I could not deny, though I meekly hinted 
at the coming day when Cecilia would leave me 
altogether and I should be compelled to set up a 
“ secretary companion.” 

“** Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.’ I 
am not going to be married for years yet—probably 
not until August is ordained and can marry us.” 

“I say!” expostulated Raphael. It was a 
Monday evening. 

“ Well, what do you say ?” 

“ That I can’t possibly wait so long. And if I 
could, mother can’t.” 

“ You will all wait just exactly as long as I choose. 
And if that doesn’t suit you, I have the honour to 
return to you your ring.” 

She waved a white hand, dramatically ; on the 
third finger shone a blood-red, love-red ruby. 

“I am teaching Raphael to type, and he has 
bought a typewriter of his own to practice on. The 
theory he learns here; the practise is at his own home. 
He isn’t getting on at all badly for such a noodle. 
I can show you his first letter to me, written on the 
typewriter.” 

Quite heedless of his protest, she drew a folded 
paper from the front of her bodice and passed it to 
me. I read it eagerly. 


“ dearest ceCilia, 
“I ma havinga goatat my machine before 
going to bed} It takes a rare time b8t it will 
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be jolly whej I can dash you off a letter @5 
minutes. 
“ This is only a word to dedjcate the machine to 
your service —is the first letter ever done on it. 
“ Yours for life and affter 
“£ Raphael.” 


“ Isn’t it funny ?” she remarked, seeing me speech- 
less with laughter. ‘‘ There appears to be some 
awful magnetic power exercised upon him by all the 
figures. He can’t keep away from them. I can’t 
think why, because they are far more difficult to 
find than the alphabet. The first sentence looks as 
if he were setting up a goat, doesn’t it? And when 
I want to exasperate him, I call him ‘ Pound 
Raphael.’ Punctuation he has not yet risen to, 
beyond the full stop. Colons and semis will come 
much later, as the finishing touch. Come, child, and 
have your lesson.” 

These always took place after dinner when our 
work was done. I need hardly say that they were 
very, very lengthy lessons—quite disproportionate to 
the progress of the pupil. And I always left them 
alone, of course. 

I thought, many times, of the promised interview 
between Magdalen and Paul Masterman. Soon 
after my return, I had spoken to her about him and 
had received her permission for his visit. We had 
seen nothing of the Mastermans since the first day or 
two of Cecilia’s engagement. They had left Cover- 
dale for the Continent, and their tour was,apparently, 
a prolonged one. 

All wab still going well in the slum cell. I had 
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dreaded lest the scene in Angel Alley might eventu- 
ally have compelled her to leave the parish. The 
recognition, first made by one, had been accepted by 
so many and the feeling excited was so bitter, that I 
greatly feared a repetition of the trouble. How- 
ever, my fears were never confirmed, and I could 
only attribute the mysterious peace to Periwinkle’s 
influence. Undoubtedly she had made them ‘utterly 
ashamed of themselves at the time, and she was 
quite capable of following up her advantage by 
subsequent attacks on individuals, if necessary. It 
was quite impossible for Magdalen to escape detec- 
tion in that neighbourhood, after such a mobbing, 
from which time, consequently, it became clear that 
the people knew her and bore with her presence. 
Little by little she was gaining entrance to many 
wretched abodes of misery and sickness. Her 
strong physique, together with her knowledge and 
untiring zeal, made her an invaluable sick nurse. 
She had now several bedridden cases whom she 
visited twice daily, washing them, making their 
beds, cooking them food, and often taking to them 
little delicacies prepared in her own home. She 
also read to them, and taught them simple needle 
and wool work, keeping them supplied with the 
necessary materials. More than one poor sufferer 
in the slums owed a brightened and holier life to 
Magdalen’s influence. 

Kate Murphy and her little daughter had safely 
reached South Africa, and the last letter brought me 
the happy news that the marriage would take place 
in a fortnight. | 

Periwinkle, too, was rising steadily to an exalted 
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position in the narrow ways of honesty and the fish 
trade. So the winter opened brightly for my three 
specially dear cases. 

By the end of November, the Mastermans returned 
home I was acquainted with this fact by a short 
note from Paul, reminding me of my promise and 
asking me to fix one week evening after dinner 
when he might see Magdalen. 

I duly made the appointment, wondering a little 
at his pertinacity and interest in the subject after a 
lapse of so many months, and the distractions of a 
foreign tour. 

It was a horrid evening: wet, raw and foggy. 
The poor district looked more hopelessly squalid 
than ever in the gas-litten murk. 

“ Isn’t it strange that she will live in such a place 
when she might be in a beautiful convent, surrounded 
by every help ?” 

“ A convent?” he asked, surprised. ‘ But I 
thought they were so extremely particular as to 
the character of the subjects taken ?” 

“ So they are for all ordinary Orders. But there 
is one Order attached to a certain Congregation, 
which is exclusively composed of Magdalens: 
women who have gone astray and who want to 
make a lifelong reparation. They follow the rule 
of the Carmelites, largely, and, at profession, receive 
a crown of thorns, as a symbol of the life to which 
they have bound themselves. She would have 
every help and comfort and security there, but she 
prefers this instead.” 

He looked at me, with keen interest. 

“ Does she give any reason ?” 
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“ Yes, she says her reparation, her life, must be 
as hard as it is possible to make it. She will accept 
no spiritual luxury, beyond what she is compelled 
to.” 

“Now you have mentioned the secret of her 
attraction for me,” he replied, with a smile. “ It 
is this love of suffering, acceptance of opprobrium, 
which is what I have never met before. Will she 
mind being questioned ?” 

“ I don’t think so. Certainly not, if it is made 
clear that you do not come from morbid curiosity.” 

He was silent again until we reached Magdalen’s 
door. 

“ Shall I leave you alone ?” I asked, in a whisper. 

*“ Oh, no, please don’t! For the first time in my 
life I feel embarrassed, and I may need you to 
smooth over difficult situations.” 

Accordingly, I knocked and entered. Magdalen 
rose from her knees to receive us. I introduced 
Paul, and she offered us chairs. She was not 
interested in him as she had been in August. In 
fact, to anyone who knew her well, it was clear that 
she was only suffering his presence. I hoped he 
did not notice this. He was looking at the little 
oratory with keen attention. The room was some- 
what dark, for the only lights were a shaded oil 
reading-lamp at one end, and the red light of the 
crucifix lamp at the other. Magdalen had un- 
consciously seated herself near this, so that now and 
again, as she moved, the red light fell on her strange, 
sad, repulsive face. 

I could see that her visitor was much embar- 
rassed and much impressed. He was, clearly, in- 
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fluenced by her sinister, mournful personality and 
by the late hour and dimly lighted room. 

“It is very good of you to let me visit you,” 
he began, at last. Magdalen had been sitting in 
perfect silence, waiting for him to open the con- 
versation. 

“ I have been wanting to come for months. But 
now I am here, I confess to a difficulty in making 
my object clear. First, I hope you will believe me 
when I say that it is not curiosity, in the usual 
sense of the word, which has brought me. True, it 
ts curiosity, but of another kind.” 

Magdalen roused herself and turned her black 
eyes upon him, with a searching gaze. 

“ You are very different to my last visitor, sir. I 
think I can guess why you feel embarrassed. It 
is because you do not like to speak plainly. But 
it is better to speak plainly. You and I are man 
and woman of the world. You know a good 
deal of the life which I once led. You fear to 
wound me by allusion to it. But you cannot 
wound me. If you come to reflect, you will see 
that I am seldom without the memory of my past 
misdeeds.” 

He sighed with relief. 

“Thank you. Well, Magdalen, to put it very 
crudely, I am a man without any religion or much 
belief in anything, except, perhaps, the power of 
evil. And knowing a good deal about your case 
at the time when it was so public, I have felt a 
strong desire to ask you to tell me frankly how it 
is you are so changed. I can understand good 
people remaining good; I can understand bad 
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people remaining bad ; I can even understand good 
people becoming bad ; but I confess I cannot under- 
stand bad people becoming good.” 

He said it, half laughingly, but with an anxious 
look at the dark face in front of him. 

“ So you call me good,” she said slowly. ‘“‘ Well, 
we will not haggle about that. I will try to under- 
stand what you mean; and my one desire is to 
tell you whatever you want to know. If I fail, it 
is not for want of will. You want to know how I 
became good ? Well, I can only say, because God, 
in His mercy, used various means to make me do 
differently.” 

“ But I do not understand your God. Try to be 
more explicit. What first made you resolve to be 
different ?” 

She looked towards me with a smile. 

“A visit from one of God’s human angels—a 
letter—a little holy picture.” 

“ And then ?” 

“ Then, it came across me in a rush that if any 
human heart so cared for me and cared for what I 
was and longed to lift me to her level, how much 
more must an infinite Heart ?” 

She paused, and he reflected. ‘‘ Well, that was 
logical reasoning. You argued from the lesser to 
the greater. Go on.” 

“ Call it logic if you like,” she replied, with a 
slight smile. “ At any rate, there was my mind, 
convinced. My heart had to follow. I began 
again to pray a little, just a little at first, then 
more and more.” 

“ Ah! you believe in prayer, of course ?” 
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“ If I did not, I should either be in a madhouse 
or have committed suicide by now.” 

“Really ? Is it so deep as that? Tell me 
exactly what you mean by prayer.” 

She hesitated a little and looked at the crucifix. 
“ I am not learned. I can only tell you what it is 
tome. It is my ability to speak to God and to feel 
Him speaking to me.” 

“ And you began speaking to Him ?” 

“ Yes. And the more I spoke, the more I re- 
gretted my past life. This grew and grew until at 
last I had only one idea, which was eating me up. 
It was, to make amends . . . to lead exactly the 
opposite life.” 

“ Did you always believe in God ?” 

“ Always,—God forgive me !” 

“ Well, then, when you began to lead this life, 
could you have helped it ?” 

She stared. “I do not understand what you 
mean.” 

“I mean, did you do it deliberately ? Or did 
you feel impelled by some power for which you 
were not responsible ?” 

“ I did it deliberately, of course. I do not under- 
stand your question. Of course, God showed me 
it all, showed me how to make amends, but He 
did not force me to do it. I could have gone back— 
I could go back this very night to the old life, if 
I liked.” 

He looked eagerly at the dark face with the 
blood-red light across it. 

“That is what I mean. You have the power 
to do it or not, as you like ?” 
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She gave a short laugh. 

‘ Just as I had the power to sin or not, as I liked.” 

Then there was a silence. Paul sat with knitted 
brow. | 

“ Then you deliberately chose out the most diffi- 
cult life you could see, as soon as you saw it,” he 
said at last. “ And tell me how you feel about 
suffering. Do you really not dread it and shrink 
from it? Even if one part of you wants it, as 
punishment and atonement, don’t you dread it in 
another part of you ?” 

“That is very difficult to answer,” she replied 
in a low tone—“ difficult because I cannot make 
up my mind to tell you the truth.” 

“ Do, do!” he urged eagerly. “ You will never 
see me again. What does it matter? I do want 
the truth.” 

“ Well then, if you wish it, the truth is that I 
love suffering. I can’t describe it in any other 
way. I love it, simply. It makes me happy 
beyond words.” 

“ Thank you. Now, can you tell me why ?” 

She thought deeply. 

“ Partly because I deserve it, partly because— 
no, there is really only one great reason why I 
love it—because life is so short, and it is the only 
time given us in which to prove to God that we 
love Him. There is no proof of love like suffering 
for the beloved object, is there? And as heaven 
is perfect happiness, we can never, after this life 
is over, have a chance to suffer for God. It is that 
which makes one feel that one can never have 
enough of it.” 


ee > 
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He gazed at her, awestruck. 

“ Do you love God like that ?” 

She was silent. 

He sat reflecting again for some time, then rose. 

“Good-bye, and thank you. It is very good of 
you to have honoured me with a confidence which. 
you probably do not give even to your priest.” 

How did he guess that, I wondered ? 

“ I shall never forget it. And please, never 
forget me. When you make those wonderful 
prayers, do sometimes remember me.” 

He held out his hand, and, to my surprise, she 
took it at once. 

When we gained the street, he turned to me with 
a smile. 

“ Miss Beecham, in the language of Lucretius, I 
am saying to myself : ‘ O three times fool !’ ” 

“ You didn’t ask her one single question that I 
expected you would ask,” I said, avoiding any direct 
reply to his remark. “I thought you would ask 
her about the Sacraments, and her future hopes, and 
confession, and forgiveness, and eternal punish- 
ment.” 

“ I am sorry if I disappointed you. The things 
you mention are not puzzles to me at all. Ir there 
is a God, IF there is anything above matter, 
everything else follows as a logical sequence. I 
should never have any diffculty in believing in 
your Church and everything it teaches .. . pro- 
vided I first believed in your God. If there is a 
God, He must have arranged a Government for 
His earthly Kingdom—a Government with laws and 
a power to punish and reward. Otherwise, His 
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whole scheme of creatiqn would be senseless, pur- 
poseless. And, equally of course, that Govern- 
ment must be guided by Him, and consequently 
infallible . . . or His kingdom would be left in 
darkness and confusion. If there is a God, there 
is an infallible Church ; and yours is the only Church 
which publicly and unfalteringly claims infalli- 
bility. She claims to be infallible and history 
supports her claim. No, I see no difficulty in 
anything of that sort.” 

“ Well, then, do you see any clearer for talking 
to Magdalen ?’’ I asked boldly. 

“ Yes, certainly. She has proved to me the 
doctrine of free-will. A woman who was what she 
once was, and who can become what she now is, is 
a convincing object-lesson against the irresponsible 
doctrine of materialism. She undoubtedly has the 
power to sin or to refrain. Strange, isn’t it, that 
I should never have seen this truth until now ? 
And if she has free-will, she has a power above 
` matter. Further, that thirst for suffering and 
happy acceptance of it, springs, not from a morbid 
condition of mind, but from something outside her- 
self and apart from the selfish idea of earning atone- 
ment. The love of suffering is altogether against 
man’s nature. It is the supreme test which dis- 
tinguishes Christianity from every other form of 
belief. I have always known this, but I have never 
before had an opportunity of seeing it practised in 
such a marked degree or of probing its motive.” 

He said nothing more until we reached my house, 
where he took leave of me, with many thanks. 

“ Do not, gentle lady, be disappointed if nothing 
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more comes of this. Remember, there is a great gulf 
between theory and practice. The mind may be 
convinced while the heart may be unwilling to live 
up to those convictions. As your God once so 
mercifully put it, ‘ The spirit is willing, but the 
flesh weak.’ If it is all true, let us hope He will 
look more at the willingness of the spirit than at 
the weakness of the flesh. Adieu.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


IN WHICH ADELAIDE BAKER SETTLES AN IMPORTANT 
QUESTION 


I HEARD nothing of the Mastermans until just after 
Christmas. At my monthly visit to Z., early in 
December, a very sad case came before me. It was 
one of a gentlewoman who had been sentenced to 
ten years’ penal servitude for an offence of which 
many believed her to be innocent. The trial had 
been characterized by a technical irregularity, which 
should, legally, have rendered it void. Now and 
then, in very rare instances, such irregularities do 
occur, though my experience has always led me to 
disbelieve in wrongful imprisonment. Never, ex- 
cept in this single instance, have I come across a 
case, among many hundreds, where the criminal 
did not deserve her sentence. And I remember 
once being told by a retired prison chaplain that, 
after a long life’s service, he had never seen a mur- 
derer hanged for his first murder. It was a very 
awful remark ; and, perhaps, it partly accounts for 
the many undiscovered crimes of which one con- 
stantly reads. 

I had a long conversation with the poor lady, on 
matters apart from the technical details which she 
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also gave me, with a view to framing a petition to 
the Home Office ; and the more I conversed with 
her, the more I believed in her innocence. Her 
children, she told me, she could literally not bear to 
think of. She tried to put them resolutely and 
finally out of her memory. She was a pretty, deli- 
cate, graceful young woman, and everyone, from 
the governor downwards, spoke of her brave conduct 
and elevating influence upon the other women. 

“I don’t know how you bear it,” I exclaimed 
at last. 

A bright flush overspread her sensitive face. 

“ I am orderly for the chapel,” she replied, in a 
low tone. 

Purposely, I feigned denseness. 

“ Well, it means that I have to spend a certain 
amount of my time in there, cleaning the room and 
dressing the altar. And during those hours, and 
at all times, day and night, I try to live only for 
Our Blessed Lord, the Prisoner of the Tabernacle, 
Who was also wrongfully accused of sin.” 

During the train journey home I thought, with 
tears, of that heroic life, with its meekness, its 
patience, and its motive. Her simple words had 
brought home to me, as never before, the pathos 
of the reservation of the Blessed Sacrament in our 
prison chapels, where the ingenuity of Divine Love 
contrives to share the fate of the most abandoned 
mortals. Yet in those lowly shrines, amongst 
shame-branded convicts, probably there are more 
fervent prayers, truer tears of contrition, more 
thankful Communions, than in the stateliest 
cathedrals of the world. 
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During December, I was much occupied with the 
correspondence arising out of this pathetic case, 
as well as with the multifarious duties of the season, 
so I had no time for visiting or receiving guests, 
and, consequently, did not meet the Mastermans 
until the annual tea-party and concert which was 
always given during Christmas-week to the poor old 
people in our workhouse. One of our troupe was 
down with influenza, and I had asked Mrs. Master- 
man, who was a first-rate violinist, to take his 
place. 

We met in the ward, which was gorgeously 
decorated with evergreens and chains of coloured 
paper. Some of the performers had never before 
been inside a big London workhouse, so my time 
was somewhat occupied in explaining whys and 
wherefores. Cecilia and I were devoted to our 
ward, for, with a desirable aim at classification, the 
Guardians had set it aside for Catholic cases only, 
and the fifty-five beds were occupied entirely by 
our own old people. The walls were adorned with 
sacred pictures, and there was a large altar of the 
Good Shepherd at the upper end, crowned by a big 
crucifix, where the Catholic nurses conducted 
morning and night prayers. 

“ What a paradise! How they must love it!” 
- exclaimed one impulsive visitor. ‘“‘ What humane 
people Guardians must be! You are one yourself, 
_ aren’t you, Miss Beecham ?” 

“Yes. Some of us are fairly civilized. It is a 
great boon, of course, a place to ourselves like 
this. It enables the chaplain to preach and hold 
frequent services and administer the Sacraments 
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in a way which would be quite impossible in mixed 
wards. This ward was blessed on its opening day. 
Yes, for the workhouse, I think it is as nice as it 
can be. But it is always the workhouse, unfortu- 
nately.” 

“ I suppose there are all sorts of other depart- 
ments,” said Paul Masterman. ‘‘ Could you show us 
some of it after the entertainment, Miss Beecham ?” 

I duly promised, and many times afterwards I 
bitterly regretted that promise—wrongly regretted 
it, as time proved. 

Cecilia was much in evidence that day. The old 
people, like the prisoners, worshipped her, and as 
this was the first Christmas of her engagement, there 
was a ripple of unselfish excitement amongst them. 
She trotted Raphael round from bed to bed, intro- 
ducing him as her “ young man,” and exhibiting 
her ring ; and never has it been my lot to hear such 
prolonged and unanimous blessings as were showered 
upon the pair. “ God love ye both, and may ye 
see your children’s children !” was one of the most 
frequent. 

The chaplain was ema hard-working secular, 
whom no amount of poverty, ill-health, and failure 
could daunt, and Father Hyacinth also graced the 
occasion with the white habit of St. Dominic. The 
old ladies took a keen interest in him as he went 
round, speaking to each, and bestowing his blessing. 

“ May the Lord keep you pure, bless the innocent 
face of yez, yer rivrance !” said one poor old Irish- 
woman, with a burst of tears. ‘‘ Sure, I wanst had 
a son, a priest, and ’tis yourself reminds me of him, 
God rest his poor soul l”? 
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“ Did he die young ?” asked Hyacinth gently. 
“ I am sorry if I have recalled sad memories.” 

“Ah, yer rivrance! ’twasn’t only death. There 
are worse things than death,” she sobbed. “ ’Twas 
the cursed drink. Yez can guess the rest.” 

For a sorrow like this, what comfort was there ? 
Nevertheless, Hyacinth sat down beside her, and 
did not leave her until her tears were dried. ; 

Oh, the awful pathos of a big workhouse! How 
much worse it is than a prison! This was borne in 
upon me more than ever during our tour of inspec- 
tion after the concert. The prisons are places of 
reclamation, of hope, of justice. Their inhabitants 
deserve to be there, and in many instances the term 
of detention is the beginning of a nobler life. More- 
over, the prisoners are none of them there for life. 
Unless their natural span is cut short by premature 
illness, each one is looking forward to release at the 
end. 

But in the workhouse, especially in the infirmary 
wards, how different it is! Usually their inmates 
are helpless and hopeless. They suffer from chronic 
and incurable sickness—cases which hospitals can- 
not take. Then there are the aged people over 
sixty years of age, many of whom have led hard- 
working, respectable lives, and reared exemplary 
families. However thrifty they may have been, the 
= misfortunes of life, sickness, death, accident, slack 
work, failure, have all been too strong for them, and, 
when they can fight no longer, they have no alter- 
native but to be branded as paupers until they lie 
at last in their pauper graves. This is the only 
reward which a prosperous Christian country can 
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promise to its honest, toiling, working population as 
the crown of a worthy life. True, some of the 
workhouses have married quarters for the old 
couples, where they are in perfect privacy, each with 
a little home of their own. This does much to 
soften their hard lot, and prevents the separation 
of husband and wife—poor old Darbys and Joans 
who have trodden the stormy path of life together, 
hand in hand, for sometimes fifty years. But 
even so, they are still nothing but paupers, with 
the Poor-Law taint in the very air that they breathe. 

I showed the visitors the married quarters, the 
men’s wards, and the able-bodied quarters, where 
the good-for-nothings, the failures, the Ishmaelites, 
are found. Then we went to inspect the huge 
kitchens, laundries, stores, bakeries, and so on. 
Everywhere, we were received by smiling, courteous 
officials, in neat uniforms, all at their posts of duty. 
The food was of the first quality, warmth and light 
were unstinted, service was amply sufficient, but— 
it was still the workhouse. 

“ What a gigantic place l’ murmured Mrs. Master- 
man, wonderingly. “ How many people are there 
in here, do you suppose ?” 

“There are about two thousand. Over seven 
thousand are chargeable altogether, but they are 
not all here. Many hundreds are children at the 
parish schools in the country ; between six hundred 
and seven hundred are lunatics in various asylums, 
and other hundreds are the people in receipt of 
various forms of out-relief.”’ 

“Two thousand! Why, it is a small town in 
itself.” 
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“ Asylums! I thought you had insane wards 
here.” 

“ So we have. But they are largely for temporary 
detention, pending examination, and for harmless 
cases. Would you like to see them ?” 

With a morbid eagerness they replied in the 
afirmative, so I led the way across the court again 
to the pair of locked gates. In due time we were 
admitted to the wards, which were sparsely popu- 
lated by respectable, harmless-looking individuals. 
whom my visitors had difficulty in considering mad, 
Then I took them, ruthlessly, to the padded cell. It 
was in a dark passage, with the customary square 
pane of glass in its door, through which the atten- 
dant could keep watch upon his prisoner. Paul 
Masterman put his eyes close to this pane and 
looked through, but suddenly recoiled as though 
he had been stung. 

-~ “How horrible! The madman was looking 
through from inside, and our eyes met within a few 
inches.” 

I laughed, heartlessly. 

“ It serves you right for wanting to come. Is 
that a drink case, Somers ?” 

“ Yes, Madam,” replied the attendant impas- 
sively. 

“ If all the padded cells are not occupied, I 
should like these ladies and gentlemen to be locked 
inside one, just to see how it feels,” I went on. 

There was a shriek of mingled horror and delight 
at this suggestion, as we followed the man to another 
door which he unlocked. We entered. It was 
almost pitch-dark and the walls and floor were 
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of inflated indiarubber, soft and yielding as a 
water-bed. It was impossible for the most violent 
lunatic to injure himself against any portion of it. 
It would offer him no resistance whatever. 

“ How awful!” remarked the impulsive young 
lady, with a gasp. ‘“‘ Fancy being alone in here ! 
The smell of indiarubber alone is enough to make 
one delirious. It is like having gas at a dentist’s.”’ 

“ Well, you have seen everything except the 
maternity wards, which are not, of course, fit places 
for men; and I see no reason to break the ladies’ 
hearts by showing them such places.” 

“ I suppose they are very awful,” said Mrs. 
Masterman, reflectively. 

“‘ Absolutely awful, my dear,” I answered, in a 
low tone. “ It is vice incarnate, most of it—shame- 
less, rampant vice, attended by horrors of which 
I hope you are, and always will be, ignorant.” 

She looked at me with her peculiar glance of 
silent sympathy. 

“ I never knew before what an awful place a work- 
house is—sin, disease, madness, illness, failure 
—everything. How can you stand it, Constance ?” 

I shrugged my shoulders and led the way back 
through one of the infirmary wings. As we passed 
an open doorway, revealing its long vista of white 
beds vanishing into perspective, the impulsive 
young person wanted to know why one bed was 
screened off from the others. 

“ Probably because its occupant is dying. If you 
really want to know, I will go and look.” 

Of course she did, so I stepped quietly round and 
found it as I thought. An old man lay dying, quite 
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alone. His breathing was hard and slow, while a 
grey glaze partly obscured his sight. But he 
peered feebly in my direction, and made an im- 
potent motion with his hand. Seeing a Guardian, 
the charge-nurse hurried forward, all civility. 

“ He has been like it three days nearly, Madam. 


We can’t be with him always.” 
“ Of course not, nurse. I am not going to find 
fault with you.” 


She seemed relieved at this. 

“ Has he seen the clergyman or any minister ?” 

“ No. While he could speak he said he would 

die as he had lived. And we can’t make out any- 
thing he says now. But I don’t think he’s un- 
easy.” 
I turned round, and found that, one by one, my 
party had entered, to ascertain the cause of my 
delay. Iwas just going to upbraid them, in a 
whisper, when I was stopped by the horrified pity 
on Raphael’s face. 

“Oh, how awful! Fancy the loneliness! No 
child, no relative, no priest, no friend. Dear Con- 
stance, can’t you say some prayers for him ?” 

“ Of course. You had better go on, all of you, 
and not wait.” 

Several accordingly left the ward, but some re- 
mained and knelt down near the bed. I approached 
and took the feeble hand, bent over him, and spoke 
very softly in his ear. From his moans and little 
movements, it was clear he could understand ; but 
he was very, very nearly gone. 

I repeated several times the Act of Contrition, 
which he seemed to follow, and then I felt a twitch 
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at my arm. I looked round to see Cecilia, offering 
me a glass of water, with tears of pleading in her 
lovely eyes. 

Instantly her meaning became clear, and, bending 
again over the poor old creature, I said slowly, ‘ I 
will baptize you now, in case you have never been 
baptized. Try to follow these words once more, 
and you will soon be safe with God.” 

Then I repeated again the Act of Contrition. He 
made a great effort to show that he understood and 
was glad, and I gave him conditional baptism. 
Three minutes later he drew a sigh and was dead. 

I beckoned to the nurse and we left the ward. 

The Mastermans overwhelmed me with questions 
as to lay baptism, the teaching of the Church, and 
the frequency of my administrations. 

“ I never hesitate to give it, or Cecilia either, if 
the person is willing, is within a few minutes of 
death, and has no other creed, or minister.” 

At this moment, we were rejoined by the impulsive 
young person who had not remained with us in the 
ward. 

“‘ Oh, Miss Beecham, you have not shown us the 
nurseries. Is there time to go there now ?” 

Unwillingly, I turned our steps to the desired 
direction, and we soon found ourselves in a large, 
warm, brightly-lighted ward, furnished with Lilli- 
putian beds, chairs, baths, and all the parapher- 
nalia of infant life. The head-nurse was busily 
engaged in putting the older babies to bed, while 
the younger ones were already asleep in their cots. 
She handed to an assistant the particular youngster 
whom she was disrobing, and came to greet me. 
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“ Well, nurse, you are pretty full. How are they `“ 
all ?”? 

We stood, looking around. Happier babies, no 
one could wish to see. Some were sturdy enough, 
but others were white and puny, obviously doomed 
to go through life with inherited disease or delicacy. 
And upon each of those unconscious children there 
hung a dark cloud of sin and probably tragedy. 
If they lived to adult life, there was, probably, not 
one who would not wish that he or she had died 
while they were unconscious and innocent infants. 

A gloom descended upon my visitors and, by way 
of lightening it, the nurse beckoned us to a cot 
where a pretty, rosy, dark baby was sound asleep. 

“ This is the last deserted child. She is doing so 
well now, poor little thing !’’ she explained with 
pride. “ At first we didn’t know if she would pull 
round. It was the exposure, you see. But she is 
bonny now.’ 

I noticed a strange gleam on Mrs. Masterman’s 
fair face as she approached nearer to the cot. 

“ Deserted, did you say? But do you have 
many of that kind ?” 

“ Oh, yes, Madam. This is a very big parish, 
with some very low districts. We called her 
Adelaide Baker. We are obliged to name them, you 
see. They must be called something ; and we try 
to name them by something that bears on their 
circumstances. One was May King, through being | 
found in King Street during the month of May; 
and this one was found in Adelaide Road, on the 
pavement outside a confectioner’s shop, so we called 
her Adelaide Baker.” 
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I watched Mrs. Masterman anxiously. Her face 
was working convulsively as she looked down on 
the poor mite, whose whole life would be an in- 
scrutable mystery, as black and cold as the city 
street which had given her birth. With no parents, 
no tie of blood with any human being, with their 
very names bestowed upon them by some inanimate 
sponsor, how can one do anything but pray that 
such waifs may die young ? 

Suddenly, the fair, ice-cold woman dropped on 
her knees beside the cot and hid her face on the 
tiny white pillow, in a flood of tears. Aghast, I 
hurried the others away, leaving her husband to 
attend to her, and my duties as a hostess compelled 
me to see my guests off. This caused delay in my 
return to the ward, whence I arrived only to find 
they had departed. I questioned the nurse, but she 
could only tell me that the gentleman had taken the 
poor lady away. 

“ I am that sorry for showing her the baby, you 
can’t think. I never thought anyone would take 
on like that. From a word or two they said to each 
other, it seemed as if she had once had a little girl 
very much like little Adelaide, and that it had died. 
And she was saying, suppose it had been her baby, 
and taking on like that.” 

I returned home, wretched, and took counsel with 
Cecilia. 

“ If only I had killed that impulsive young person 
and left her dead body in the padded cell, instead 
of taking her to the nurseries !’’ I groaned. 

Cecilia tried to comfort me, but I could see no 
comfort in it. 
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“ Now he will be more certain than ever that 
there can’t be a God, if such things can be allowed. 
Oh, why did I take them ?” 

That night I wrote to inquire, and called next 
day. But my letter was left unanswered, and Mrs. 
Masterman was “ not at home.” I wrote again, and 
called again the following week, still with no result. 
And it was mid-January before an answer came. 

Cecilia and I were just on the point of leaving the 
drawing-room at bed-time, one night, when a 
peremptory ring at the front-door bell made us 
pause. In a short time, quick steps approached, 
and Paul Masterman entered the room, radiant. 

“ I have what I hope will be good news for two 
patient, long-suffering friends,” he began, with an 
amused glance at our astonished faces. ‘‘ Dear 
Lady Cecilia, I have the honour to inform you that 
I have at last discovered the Cause of that sunset ; 
and my wife and I were received into your Church 
to-day.” 

We stared, too absolutely petrified to understand, 
still less to answer. 

“ I am afraid I have been a little sudden. But 
we are so happy that she wanted me to come over 
and tell you to-night. I know it is very late. I 
was detained with work, and she is naturally 
fatigued with the ceremony to-day. She sends you 
her very best love, and wants you both to lunch 
- with her to-morrow.” 

“ I don’t understand,” I began, falteringly. 

Cecilia was still too paralyzed to speak. 

“We have long been tending that way,” he went 
on, with a note of apology in his voice. “ First, 
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the Lady Cecilia, then poor Magdalen, have been 
determining factors. But poor little Adelaide 
finished it; and, in gratitude, my wife has relieved 
the rates of the pathetic burden and has placed the 
child in a convent among some sweet nuns, where 
she will have the happiest life possible under the 
circumstances.” 

“ What do you mean ?” I gasped feebly. 

“ I am afraid I really have been too sudden. We 
did not let you know a word lest it shouldn’t come 
off and you should be disappointed. But, you see, 
the sight of the misery in that great awful place, and 
the sight of those innocent babies seemed to us 
conclusive proof of all that you believe. With such 
misery as that, a God Who can balance things by 
eternal happiness is a necessity. One must either 
believe in eternal bliss or commit suicide, in face of 
those helpless children.” 

I fought nobly against it, but it was too much 
for me. I burst into tears. Then it had had the 
very opposite effect to the one which I had dreaded. 
Their minds were great enough to draw the true 
conclusion, instead of adopting the usual shallow 
trend of thought. 

And I think that night I understood, at last, the 
all-embracing nature of the Love which patiently 
and persistently twists and turns our blundering 
efforts into everlasting success. 


CHAPTER XVII 
IN WHICH PERIWINKLE’S AFFAIRS DEVELOP 


As soon as it was possible, I took the further glad 
news to the slum-cell. Magdalen was again de- 
lighted, especially with the fate of the poor little 
waif. She expressed an ardent hope that the child 
would develop a vocation and remain altogether in 
the shelter of the Convent, and, though there would 
be several obstacles in the way of this peaceful 
future, I echoed her hope. 

I never saw any people so light-heartedly happy 
as the Mastermans were that spring. The measure 
of past boredom seemed to be the measure of 
present enthusiasm. They were like a couple of 
gay children in an enchanted kingdom—in fact, we 
born Catholics often felt a prick of conscience when 
they would tell us of some fresh devotion of the 
Church new to them, old to us, which filled them 
with rapture at its beauty. Lent, with its Quarant 
Ores and other special features, was one long 
panorama of fresh discoveries of spiritual treasure ; 
and I honestly believe they scarcely left the churches 
during Holy Week, except to eat and sleep. It was 
a very happy Easter for everyone who came in 
contact with them, and my Easter Communion that 
year was also the milestone marking the first year of 
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my beloved slum saint’s perseverance. For the 
second Easter she knelt beside me at the altar-rails, 
and I found myself wondering, with a heartache, 
how many more Easters would find the bruised 
heart and tortured spirit still outside eternal rest. It 
was wrong and cowardly, but I could not help 
hoping that Magdalen’s years of expiation might 
soon be over. She herself would have been much 
pained at such a wish, so I kept it to myself. Her 
one resigned desire was to live and suffer. Was it 
not St. Teresa who said : “ Not to suffer and to die, 
but to live and to suffer more’’? The phrase de- 
scribed a great saint of the Church, but it also 
described poor Magdalen. 

The next great piece of news reached us in June, 
when Maud wrote me a full account of Clare’s 
profession. I read the letter aloud to Magdalen 
and, to our hearts’ content, we pictured the solemn 
scene when final vows are pronounced and the ring 
of espousals given to the happy bride of Christ. 
To non-Catholics, the clothing ceremony is much 
more showy and attractive; but to us, there is 
nothing like profession, the ceremony that pro- 
claims the safe passage through the novitiate and 
gives at last, to the craving heart, the fullness of its 
desire. : 

“ So Sister Mary Benedicta has the black veil 
now and the coveted gold ring,” said Magdalen 
dreamily. “ I can picture it all. The glimpse of 
that convent last year was like a short visit to 
Paradise. Shall I ever forget that grand Lady 
Abbess, with her ring and her cross and her crozier 
—just like an Abbot’s 2?” 
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“Don’t talk too much about it,” I laughed, 
“or you will have me forsaking the path of duty, 
casting all proper considerations to the four winds 
of heaven, and taking the first train which stops 
there. I often think of that convent, but never 
beyond a certain point, or I should utterly lose my 
nerve.” 

She turned her sad dark eyes on me, with pathetic 
comprehension in their depths—more comprehension 
than I had bargained for, or I should have spoken 
more guardedly. 

“ So you feel drawn to religious life and prayer 
and contemplation ? Yet you spend your best years 
among such as I, in a life where every sense must be 
crucified.” 

“What utter nonsense, Magdalen!” I cried, 
angrily. “‘ As you see, I can live happily without 
religious life. But I simply could not live without 
all you dear people. I should die if I were a month 
away from you.” 

She sat, gazing at me in silence, but I felt as if the 
melancholy eyes could pierce my inmost soul. The 
sympathy, the comprehension, the love of that silent 
stare nerved me to say something which had long 
been on my mind. 

* Magdalen,” I said, edging my chair closer to 
hers and taking her right hand between my two, as 
she loved to have it taken, “is there anything 
more we could do for you, any of us? Is there any 
confraternity which would help you more ? Or any 
books, or any priest adviser ?” 

She smiled and shook her head. 

“ Nothing, lady. I have everything I want in the 
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way of spiritual strength, and far more than I 
deserve.” 

“ But,” I persisted, “ you must remember that 
if you were a Magdalen belonging to that Order, 
you would be under vows and under a definite rule 
of life. These things are immense helps; and, up 
to a certain point, they can be taken in the world.” 

She turned over my right hand and kissed the 
plain gold ring on its third finger. 

“ They can be taken in the world for such as 
you, who are in the world and not of it, who ‘ visit 
the widowed and the fatherless in their tribulation ’ 
and keep yourselves ‘ unspotted from this world.’ 
The North Pole is not farther from the South than 
are you and I apart.” 

“ You simply shall not say such things!” I ex- 
claimed, choking back a sob. ‘‘ Don’t you suppose 
that God loves you far more than He loves me, and 
haven’t you the same right to dedicate your life to 
Him ?” 

She shook her head. 

“ It is sweet of you to think of it, dear lady. 
But I should be wretched if I ever lifted my eyes so 
high. I must be like the publican, who ‘ stood 
afar off.’ My service cannot, ever, be one of nearness 
or consolation.” 

After leaving her I went to see Father Hyacinth, 
broached the same idea to him and asked him 
what he thought of her now that he knew her 
better. | 

“I think that I only wish I had half her sanctity, 
half her love of suffering,” he replied, promptly. 
“ She makes me feel an abject hypocrite, considering 
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my life and state and aids to sanctity. She has 
passed far beyond all need of human instruction. 
Her mode of prayer and the lights she receives in it 
are a page from the lives of the Saints. She comes 
to see me very occasionally for instruction in mental 
prayer, or what she thinks is instruction. Really, it 
is simply that she tells me, with the unconsciousness 
of a child, of lights that I would give my right hand 
to possess, and I listen and agree, thankful to be 
allowed to hear her.” 

So I went home, happy, more than happy. And 
in the evening, Periwinkle turned up, looking more 
on the spot and more prosperous than ever. 

“ Have you yeerd that Magdalen’s ’ouse is up 
to let ?” she asked, plunging straight into busi- 
ness, 

“ No, indeed I haven’t. Oh dear, I hope the 
poor thing won’t get turned out again or annoyed.” 

“ That’s just the point. Now, don’t you upset 
yourself, Miss, for I’ve ’ad an idea. Magdalen don’t 
know anythink about the landlady being told to 
clear out of it, you see, and there ain’t no reason 
why she should, as I can see. I yeerd it from the 
woman’s sister, private like. And I’m thinkin’ of 
taking it meeself.”’ 

I stared. 

* You, Periwinkle ?” 

“ Yus, me. Why not? It’s all let, and I should 
o’ny stand at four shillings a week rent fer my own 
rooms, besides the rates. I should pay a boy to go 
my round with the cart and I should start a fried- 
fish shop. There ain’t one anywheres near Halcyon 
Court and they pay well in them sort o’ districts. 
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The fixings ain’t much for that business, and I’ve 
got some savin’s, more’n enough for it.” 

“ Dear Poll, how you have got on! Fancy, having 
a shop of your own and being a householder, besides 
the round !” I exclaimed, lost in admiration at this 
new idea. 

She was, obviously, intensely proud of being 
able to make such a proposal, but she turned 
off my admiring praise in her usual nonchalant 
way. 

“ Then, yer see, poor Magdalen wouldn't ever 
agin need to be worried about her little ome. And 
I should be glad of a good, quiet lodger. Of course, 
if I could give a lady and a clergyman as a reference 
I think I should git it, easy.” 

I promised everything that she wanted, blindly 
and gladly. It was, I knew, quite unnecessary to 
go and ask Magdalen if she would mind living over 
a fried-fish shop. I could not imagine anything 
more horrible, especially in hot weather and at the 
top of the house, to which all odours rise. But I 
knew she would regard it as another little method 
of doing penance, and also that she would be 
thankful for Poll’s protection. 

The latter returned again, the next night, with the 
glad news that she had seen the superior landlord 
and secured the house from quarter day. 

Just about that time, I received a letter from 
Vicomte de Rousseau informing me that he was 
about to return to his native country, and asking 
permission to call one evening and make his adieus. 
The note ended with a plaintive wish that he might, 
once more and for the last time, see that brave 
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woman whose image had remained imprinted in- 
delibly upon the tablets of his memory. 

I returned a propitious answer, and after duly 
notifying Periwinkle, took him round to her house 
that he might see her in all the glory of her new 
position. 

She received us with her usual composure and 
escorted us into the back room behind the shop. 
Her trade had not yet begun so we were spared 
any odours. , 

The Vicomte congratulated her ardently upon 
her rise. I had primed him beforehand and he 
behaved splendidly. Curiously enough, he had 
never expressed the slightest wish to see Magdalen. 
He could, apparently, think of no one but Peri- 
winkle, 

“ Madame Periwinkle, you are a person of much 
experience and not easily deceived,” he remarked, 
when the talk had veered from the abstract to the 
concrete, and we were discussing the relative merits 
of domestic service versus hawking for ex-prisoners. 
“ Some shocking facts have come to light concerning 
infant life in the East End of London, and Lady V. 
has appealed in the Morning Cyclone for outfits for 
these unfortunate little infants who come into the 
-world unprovided for——” 

Periwinkle interrupted him, with flashing eyes. 

“ Yus, I seed it, and Lady V.’s as big a fool as 
o’ny a ignorant lady of title can be. And the editor 
ought ter ’ave ’is silly ’ead knocked off fer en- 
couraging sich a scare.” 

He leant back in his chair, with a sigh of content- 
ment. 
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“ This is what I had hoped. Proceed, if you 
please, and give us your views concerning this blot 
upon your national civilization.” 

“ Blot, d’yer call it? Well, it is a blot. But I 
tell yer the proper thing to do: it’s ter lock them 
women up and their ’usbands, too, not go purrin’ 
over ’em with infants’ outfits. There’s no sich 
poverty as that without the drink. I don’t care 
who says there is. I know better. Wer’s the 
distress every winter, and the unemployed and the 
starving children? Mostly in the East End... 
*specially among the dock ’ands. Yus, and in the 
summer when work’s good and they’re earning well, 
d’yer know what them winter unemployeds pay fer 
drink ? [I’ve know’d men wot ’ud think nothing 
of having a running score of fifteen shillings a week 
in the public-houses. And if they’d save fifteen 
shillings a week, and bank it agin the winter and the 
next baby coming, you wouldn’t ’ear so much about 
the mother bein’ covered with a muslin window 
curtain and the baby dressed in a brush and comb 
bag. They ought ter be prosecuted for neglect, and 
the beak ought ter let °em know it, too. Women 
don’t git to that pass, making no perwision whatever, 
unless they’re regular drunkards or their ’usbands. 
I’ve seed ’em git up out ’er bed and take the baby 
of a fortnight old out with ’em and tramp the streets 
all day with a barrer, and the baby a-lying on it, 
while their ’usbands is boozing. Well, don’t you 
go givin’ outfits to ’em. You take that man up to 
know why ’e ain’t supporting ’is wife and child, 
and teach ’im the lesson with a little ’ard labour 
wot ’e’ll understand, and keep it up when ’e comes 
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out; that’s the way to deal with ’em. It’s the 
cursed drink wot does it, and nothink else.” 

“You think so ?” said the Vicomte. ‘“‘ Well, I 
thought there must be something behind it. Like 
you, I cannot believe in such abject poverty except 
through some fault. Because, if they cared the 
least about their offspring, and were so poor through 
no fault of their own, surely any right-minded 
woman would go into the workhouse or into some of 
the maternity hospitals, for the sake of the child.” 

“ Course she would. But them sots don’t care 
fer nothink. And wher’ d’yer suppose the outfit 
’ud go if you wos to give to ’em? Why, to the 
pawn shop fer drink. Look ’ere, if I can find it, I 
once kep’ a bit from the paper wot I saw in the 
licensing news. I kep’ it as a curiosity, fer it is one 
and no error.” 

She searched, assiduously, in a drawer, and pro- 
duced triumphantly a crumpled, dirty cutting. 

“ Look ’ere, this is Stepney. One district has 
got forty-one on-licences and four off-licences, in the 
quarter-mile radius. Another in Stepney has got 
three full licences, four beer-houses, and one off- 
licence in a two hundred yards’ radius. That’s 
more’n every block, ain’t it? Another ’as eighty 
licences within the quarter-mile radius, and ther’s 
one pub with two others sixty yards distant, and a 
fourth, eighty-eight yards off. That’s orl right, 
ain’tit ? Now, ’ere’s Poplar. One’s got twenty-five 
full licences, twenty-nine beer-’ouses, and four off- 
licences in the quarter-mile radius. Two pubs are. 
ninety-five yards apart, and another is one hundred 
and forty-five yards off. ’Ere’sa street in St. 
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Georges’-in-the-East, six hundred and sixty-seven 
yards long, with twenty-three licences, some being 
only fifteen yards apart. Within the quarter-mile 
radius, ther’s thirty-four full licences, fifteen beer 
licences, and within one hundred and fifty yards 
there are seven full and five beers. Shoreditch ’as 
got a district with fifty full licences, ten beer-houses, 
and two off-licences within the quarter-mile radius. 
Three are only fifty yards apart. That’s the state 
o thing wot makes men unemployed and women 
with no clothes fer the babies. Fer it ain’t the 
gentry wot keeps the public-’ouses. It’s the pore. 
And you calculate the rent and the taxes, and the 
wages to potmen, and everythink else, and see wot 
the pore East-Enders can pay fer, when they’ve a 
mind to. They can afford ter do things ’ansom, 
with their gin palaces at every corner.” 

All the way home, the Vicomte was murmuring 
her praises. And he took an affecting farewell of 
me, vowing that my image and Cecilia’s and Peri- 
winkle’s would be some of the most ineffaceable 
memories of my wonderful country. 

Poor Periwinkle, how she did hate the drink! 
And she had further cause to, later on. 

She came to me one evening, looking so harassed 
that I was quite shocked. 

“ Whatever is it ? Nothing wrong with the busi- 
ness or with Magdalen, I do hope ?” 

“ No, Miss, nothink o’ that sort. It’s my son. 
*E’s just out of quod, and ’as found me, wuss luck. 
Wot am I ter do ?” 

This was indeed a blow. I had always heard of 
him as a thoroughly ill-conditioned young man, and 
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he had had a sentence of five years’ penal servitude 
for “ black ” burgling—an art which Periwinkle 
abhorred with all her heart. 

“That’s why ’im and me parted. I told ’im I 
couldn’t stomach firearms an’ the intention to spill 
blood. ’Tain’t the proper thing, that ain’t. If yer 
any good, you ought ter be able to git into a pusson’s 
“ouse without wakin’ ’em, and if you do wake ’em, 
git out of it, without ’urting anyone. I never did 
"old with black burgling, and I never shall. And 
the man wot can do it, can’t never be any good.” 

The news was indeed serious. Not only for 
herself, but probably for Magdalen too. Convicts 
on ticket have to be so careful with whom they 
associate, and, moreover, a young man with such a 
disposition, might possibly be hateful to her, if he 
discovered her identity. 

I warned Periwinkle not to tell him anything 
about any of the lodgers, and then, her reticence 
about Magdalen would not be distinguishable, and 
suggested interviewing Bill and making the best 
arrangements I could with him. To this she gladly 
assented, giving me carte blanche to provide for him, 
with her, if desirable. 

“ Arter all, ’e’s me own flesh and blood, wuss luck ! 
And ’e could go out with the cart and git a start 
that way.” 

She departed, looking thoroughly depressed, and 
next day I duly awaited the “ black ” ex-burglar. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
IN WHICH MAGDALEN HAS A GREAT TRIAL 


THE black burglar turned up, punctual to the 
minute. That is one of the most admirable criminal 
traits—punctuality. At first I used to think it was 
probably due to the clockwork routine of prison 
discipline, but, after more experience, I found that 
those who had never been locked up were just as 
punctual. Of course, it stands to reason that 
extreme precision must be necessary for certain. 
forms of crime, such as burgling. 

I was immensely surprised at the appearance of 
Bill Brown, otherwise known as “ The Bruiser.” 
I had expected a clunch, dark, beetle-browed youth, 
surly, ill-mannered, and ill-conditioned. Instead 
of which, I found a very short, perfectly square, 
red-haired man of at least thirty. (Curiously 
enough, I have never known a burglar above five 
feet high or without red hair.) 

He was sitting in the parish room, cap in hand, 
when I entered, and except for his abnormally short 
hair there was nothing about him to suggest that he 
was anything but a very clean navvy. He stood 
up and greeted me pleasantly. He had his mother’s 
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light blue eyes and much of her cheery off-hand 
manner, 

“ Well, Brown, I am very glad to see you. Your 
mother thought we might have a talk over ways 
and means. She has been doing so well for over a 
year now and has quite pulled herself together, as 
you see. Have you any plans for the future ?” 

He considered. He was much slower than his 
mother, in his ways. 

“‘ No, lady, I can’t say as I have. I wos never 
brought up to work and I don’t know no trade.” 

“ Does that mean that you never earned an honest 
living ?” 

Such questions sound offensive—in fact, I always 
feel them to be offensive. But there is a large- 
hearted frankness about the professional criminal 
which never takes offence at anything, and which 
can dispassionately discuss the past as an impersonal 
thing. | 

The Bruiser reflected—evidently he was doing his 
best to answer the question fully. 

“ Wull, lady, I did work fer a costermonger for a 
year or two when I wos a nipper, arter leaving 
school—sich school as I ever went to. But mother, 
you see—wull, I followed ’er trade mostly.” 

He paused and looked at me uneasily. The one 
thing he minded was excusing his own shortcomings 
by maternal blame. 

“ I understand. Go on.” 

“ Wull, I started to learn pinching off stalls and 
sichlike fust. Then, pockets, yousee. But I never 
wasn’t much good at that. They all said I wos too 
slow. I took sich a time to find people’s pockets 
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that it attracted attention. I think women is better 
fer that lay than wot men is. The narks in the 
crowd don’t spot ’em so quick.” 

With difficulty, I smothered a laugh. Only that 
morning had I been struggling to find a pocket ina 
new skirt lately sent home by my iniquitous dress- 
maker, and I could sympathize with any male 
pickpocket. 

“ The narks (“ narks ” are detectives) copped me 
several times on that lay, and I got some short 
sentences. Then I tried boxing, and that did very 
well for some years. But I ’ad a haccident with me 
left elbow, which got broke, and it set so stiff that 
I ’ad to give up that game too.” 

He slowly extended a thick arm, terminating in a 
perfectly square fist, and showed the difficulty in 
turning and bending the limb. 

‘“‘Tsee. But can’t you box with the right arm ?” 

He emitted a hoarse laugh at my ignorance. 

“ Blesh yer, no, lady. It ’ud come that awkward. 
Look ’ere.”” He stood up, and placed himself in the 
approved attitude of British self-defence. ‘‘ You 
takes ’im between the eyes with yer left, and in the 
pit o’ ’—he hesitated for some moments—“ wull, 
the chest, with yer right. You must have the two, 
see ? And if you wos to try and reverse the per- 
sitions, and take ’is mug with yer right, yer couldn’t 
do it.” He resumed his chair and his narrative. 

“ So, then, I took ter burgling—not ’ouse-breaking, 
mind—burgling.”’ 

House-breaking, be it understood, is perpetrated 
in the hours of daylight, when, probably, the owners 
are absent. This is looked upon with sublime con- 
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tempt by burglars, who regard housebreakers as 
something only a little above area sneaks. 

“I did me training all right. Practising walking 
up creaking stairs without lettin’ ’em creak, and 
opening and moving boxes and sich-like. Besides 
all kinds of lock-picking. And I did orl right fer 
years before this bit of a bother about this man wot 
was found killed.” 

“ But that is so mean,” I interrupted. “ I can’t 
think how you can be so disgustingly mean as, first, 
to go and take away a person’s lawful property and 
then his life if he tries to defend his own. And 
probably there are several to one.” 

He reflected for a long time, in silence. 

“ How would you like it ?” I urged. _ 

There is one lack about criminals which accounts 
for a good deal : it is their inability to look at things 
from any point of view but their own. Cecilia calls 
it a total lack of imagination. 

This particular specimen tried, I believe he 
honestly tried, to follow my trend of thought, but he 
had to give up the attempt. 

“ Wull, lady, it all depends on ’ow you've bin 
brought up. An’ if it’s yer business——”’ 

“ Well, it won’t be your business any more. It 
seems to me, Brown, that you haven’t made much of 
a success at dishonesty. How would it be to try 
an honest, sober life for a change ?” 

Again he reflected. 

“ As you like, lady. To oblige you,” he said at 
last, politely. 

The motive was low, but I accepted it gratefully, 
hoping that, by degrees, the higher one would come. 
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“ I suppose you had better take the pledge ? 
Your mother is a teetotaler now. And as you 
haven’t any trade, we thought you might take on 
her round with the cart ?” 

He assented to both propositions, and, after a 
little more talk, I dismissed him. He departed, 
thanking me for my interest, and promising to send 
his mother up as requested. She came very speedily, 
looking anxious. 

“ Well, Periwinkle, I am agreeably surprised. I 
am sure there is something to be made of him.” 

‘“‘D’yer think so, Miss? I ‘ope so. But, yer 
see, its orl ’is early life and my example. Ain’t it 
true that we ’ave to lie on the beds we make, sooner 
or later ?” 

“ I fear it is. But we must try and make it a 
comfortable feather bed for once.” 

She laughed a little at this, and then, in answer 
to my questions, went on to tell me that she was 
fifty, which I could hardly believe, and Bill over 
thirty. 

“ Did your husband die young, then ?” I asked. 

“ No, he ain’t dead now. He’s bin living with 
another woman fer the last twenty-five years. I 
calls meeself a widder to hush it up, like. ’Twas 
partly bein’ left like that, with a small child, wot 
made me take to easy ways of keeping us both. I 
couldn’t never do as some women would have 
done, you understand, Miss. I allus kept meeself 
straight in that way. So I took up thieving instead. 
That’s the truth, and it’s the fust time you’ve 
heard it.” 

Poor Poll! So, even her criminal life was the 
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choice of a higher standard by which she had main- 
tained her virtue at great cost. The other way, as 
she implied, would have been easier, less anxious, 
and less punishable. But she preferred the more 
difficult sin. 

“ You poor thing! I am so glad I know at last. 
I shall love you more than ever now.” 

She flushed scarlet at this and bit her lips hard. 
It was the first time I had ever seen Periwinkle © give 
way to soft emotion. | 

“ Well, what I particularly wanted to say was 
this : don’t you think it is time you resumed your 
religious duties ? There is no obstacle now in the 
way of this, and your position is now so assured 
that you can promise amendment, without any fear 
of a relapse into old ways.” 

She looked at me sharply. 

“ Yus, Miss, more’n time. And I’m sorry to 
"ave kep’ away so long. It must er tried you, crool. 
Often, I’ve wondered at yer bein’ so patient. But 
if you’d driven me, I should ’ave gone off agin. 
Please Gawd, Ill go Saturday morning early ; and 
start Mass on Sunday. I see wot you mean. I 
must set Bill the example. And he need’nt never 
know that I’ve bin away all this time.” 

“ Of course he need not. Can you manage by 
yourself ? You know the church and where the 
confessionals are ?” 

“ Oh, I'll soon find orl that out,” she replied, 
cheerfully. ‘‘ Don’t you worry about me, Miss. I 
kin take meeself, easy, and you’ve got enough to 
do without dragging a able-bodied woman to Con- 
fession same as if she wos a kid.” 
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She departed, leaving me with the happy con- 
sciousness of her ‘unfailing competency and relia- 
bility. Whatever Periwinkle set out to do, would be 
done. 

So with a light heart, I prepared for an afternoon 
outing, which was to take the form of a waxwork 
show. Old Father Dominic had an exemplary class 
of catechumens whose praiseworthy attendance he 
wished to reward. The children had been allowed 
to choose from several schemes laid before them, 
and, somewhat to the surprise of the adults con- 
cerned, had decided upon a travelling waxwork 
show, which was then exhibiting in our neighbour- 
hood. The old priest had asked me to command 
the expedition and to provide myself with such 
assistants as I deemed necessary. It was only a 
small class of picked children whom two women 
could easily manage, so I invited Magdalen to accom- 
pany me, thinking it would be a pleasure to her to 
feel she was helping me, as indeed it was 

We picked up our excited troupe of boys and 
girls at the school entrance, and, though ıt was an 
easy walk to the hall, I suggested taking a tram. 
For some inscrutable reason, a ride outside a tram 
is, to the gamin, almost the highest bliss. The 
suggestion was received with shrieks of rapture, 
and we arrived at our destination without mishap. 
Directly I saw the bills outside the doors, I gathered 
that the children’s choice was less guileless than 
had at first appeared. There were lurid announce- 
ments of the effigies of famous criminals, and I saw 
one boy point, with morbid rapture, to a picture of 
Charles Peace. With some disgust, I paid the 
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entrance fees, ignoring the door-keeper's persistent 
remark that ‘‘ the Room of Criminal Celebrities ” 
was only sixpence extra. When we found ourselves 
among the gorgeously-attired kings and queens, 
soldiers and sailors, and all the other representative 
wax figures, the children were so wild with excite- 
ment that I hoped the other would be forgotten. 

The hackneyed ‘ Sleeping Beauty ” was there, 
with her clockwork breathing, over which pheno- 
menon my mob hung for fullyhalf an hour, entranced. 
And another enthralling object was a Chinese 
mandarin who nodded his head with wearying pre- 
cision. Then, to my horror, they demanded the 
“ Chamber of ’orrors.”’ 

“ It isn’t a chamber of horrors,” I replied sharply. 
“ This is not Madame Tussaud’s, remember.” 

“Wot! Ain’t there no blood, then ?” queried 
the eldest girl, in tones of unfeigned disappoint- 
ment. 

“ I hope not. If there is, you certainly shall not 
go inside,” I replied, with a shudder. 

But they were so clamorous that, in self-defence, 
I spoke to an attendant, and asked for detailed 
particulars. He soothingly assured me that there 
was nothing there to offend the most delicate- 
minded. The victims were not portrayed, only the 
offenders, as an interesting psychological study. 

“ Very well,” I said, turning to the breathless 
group. “‘ You shall go in to see these wicked men, 
and I hope it will be a lesson to you to be always 
good and never to get made a show of.” 

My feeble little moral fell very flat. On the sharp 
faces raised to mine, I could clearly read mystified 
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disapproval. With an inward groan I passed 
through the turnstiles, followed by a fighting mob, 
whose rear was brought up by Magdalen. Looking 
back on it, I cannot understand why no thought of 
danger entered either my mind or hers. Whether 
it was that we were so absorbed in the children, or 
whether it was that the advertisements placarded 
only male criminals, I cannot explain. But, cer- 
tainly, no warning idea occurred to either of us. 

When we got inside, I looked round shrinkingly at 
the august assembly. The attendant had certainly 
spoken the truth. There was nothing objectionable, 
and seeing this, I plucked up courage to examine 
several heads and faces on the figures which were 
skilfully grouped about the long room. As the man 
had said, it was certainly an interesting study, for 
each subject was reproduced with lifelike exactness, 
even as to height. 

“ Ain’t it a pity they ain’t got Jack the Ripper ?” 
I heard one child say, in disappointed tones. 

There I agreed with her. It was. 

There was no one else in the room, so I let the | 
party scatter, and became absorbed in a shuddering 
contemplation of Charles Peace, from whom I 
turned to find Magdalen not far behind me. She 
was standing very still, looking down the room. 

“ Isn’t it curious that some of them should be such 
a high type ?” I remarked. 

To my surprise, she did not answer. Then, to my 
something more than surprise, I noticed that her 
hat and dress were not what she had been wearing 
when we entered the room. Absolutely staggered, 
and with a growing sense of vague horror, I stepped 
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nearer, to face her, and the full dread truth was 
borne in on my shrinking brain. A label, similar 
to the others in the room, was attached to the front 
of her dress and it bore the inscription: “ Mary 
White, the Paradise Court murderess. This no- 
torious woman murdered J—— M——, a man of 
sixteen stone in weight, whose dead body she then 
carried, unaided, downstairs to the cellar where 
she concealed it. She escaped capital punishment 
by a plea of self-defence. Note the black finger- 
marks round her throat, from a drawing made at the 
time of her trial.” 

It was the most horrible thing that has ever 
happened to me in my life. I felt a sick cold sweat 
break out all over me as I stared at the wax-white 
face which I had so often seen raised to the crucifix, 
and met the expressionless glance of the black 
eyes which had been so many, many times drowned 
with tears of repentance. But there, the figure 
stood, with the dark finger-prints round the throat, 
branded by the record of her crime. 

My first instinct was to conceal the thing from 
poor Magdalen and the children. The whole place 
was swimming round with me, but I pulled myself 
together with a vast effort, and looked anxiously 
about. Alas! a dark figure huddled on a chair ina 
far corner, with the veil she had raised on entering 
the exhibition now pulled tightly round her face, 
told its own tale. Some of the children stood a short 
way off, gazing, round-eyed, first at her, then at the 
distant effigy. 

In a second, I was by her side. “Magdalen, you 
poor darling, try not tomind. Go home quietly, 
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by yourself, and I will take the children to have tea 
somewhere. Try not to mind. What can I do to 
comfort you ?” 

She stood up and resumed her wonted composure. 
I fear my face was white and my limbs shaking, for 
she looked at me, fora moment, and then I heard a 
stifled sob from behind the veil. 

“ I do not mind in the least for myself. It is you, 
you,” she gasped. 

“ I don’t mind in the least,” I replied menda- 
ciously. ‘‘ Why should I? It is the misery of 
having brought you here and subjected you to such 
a thing that I mind. Nothing else.” 

“ See, the children are going to make a scene,” 
she whispered, glancing across the room. “ Don’t 
think of me any more. I will slip away home. And 
children are easily distracted.”’ 

With praiseworthy presence of mind, she glided 
away and I reached the children just too late to 
prevent a howl. Several of the younger ones were 
scared out of their wits at the horror which they 
only dimly understood. They kept darting terrified 
looks first at the still sinister figure at the top of 
the room, then at the door by which the facsimile 
figure had departed. Then an attendant appeared 
to ascertain the cause of the tears. 

“ They have been frightened by one or two of the 
figures—cases they have heard of,” I explained. 
“ It was my fault for bringing them in at all. Come, 
children, we will go and have tea and cakes and 
sweets and all sorts of nice things at that big shop 
opposite. Jack Grady, take Peter and lead the 
way out nicely like a good boy. If anyone cries 
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another tear or makes another sound, they shall 
have no tea.” : 

This threat really produced a marvellous effect, 
and I followed it up by hustling them out of sight of 
the cause of their terror. 

By the time we reached the confectioner’s, 
their composure was restored, outwardly at any 
rate. 

It seemed to me an interminable feast. I was 
longing to follow Magdalen and ascertain how 
much or how little the shock had affected her in 
mind and body. It amazed me, the effect it had had 
on me, considering the far worse things I had been 
through. Directly I landed my troupe safe at the 
school entrance, I flew to Halcyon Court and up to 
Magdalen’s room. Almost fearfully, I opened the 
door and glanced in. To my unutterable relief she 
was on her knees before her crucifix, perfectly quiet, 
not even in tears. I stood waiting and watching 
until her prayer was concluded, and, directly she 
rose, I entered. 

“ Magdalen dear, how can I ever make up to you ?” 
I cried, breaking down completely as I took her 
into my arms. ‘‘ No, don’t be distressed. It does 
me good to cry. I had to keep up for the children, 
and I was ‘longing for the luxury of tears all the 
time. I shall write and make them take it away of 
course. But it isn’t much good locking the stable 
when the horse has gone.” 

“Dear lady,” she expostulated, kneeling down 
beside my chair. ‘‘ Don’t do anything of the kind. 
I donot mind. Don’t you see it js what I deserve ? 
I deserve to be made an object of public opprobrium. 
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If it were not for the pain it has caused you, I should © 
thank God for this just punishment.” 

“ Then you may enjoy it to the full,” I exclaimed, 
with a watery smile. “ Don’t let me be a stumbling- 
block in your path of perfection. Honestly, I do 
not mind, and now I see that you can take it in such 
a way, I will go home with a light heart.” 

I kissed her again and withdrew at once, turning 
before closing the door to see her fall once more on 
her knees before the crucifix, with a smile of gratitude 
on her poor white face. 

Nevertheless, I wrote the same night to the pro- 
prietor of the waxwork show, informing him that 
Mary White was now liberated, and that the exhibi- 
tion of the effigy of a free person would be likely to 
cause much pain. 

I received a courteous reply, by return of post, 
expressing regret for any annoyance which might 
have been caused, and stating that the figure had 
been already removed from the exhibition, where it 
would not be placed again. 

But, never to my dying day, shall I forget the 
horror of turning round upon that deathly-still, 
sinister woman. 


CHAPTER XIX 
IN WHICH RAPHAEL IS MADE A HAPPY MAN 


TIME rolled on, bringing with him Cecilia’s wedding- 
day. She had kept her patient lover waiting more 
than four years, and then married him so quickly 
that she scarcely gave us time to prepare. This, 
she declared, was to avoid as much fuss as pos- 
sible. 

The ceremony took place at Coverdale, and was, 
consequently, semi-private, with only intimate 
friends present. It was celebrated in June, during 
the octave of Whitsuntide, and all things, animate 
and inanimate, conspired to complete the happiness 
of the already superlatively happy pair. 

The chapel was dressed with roses, and the bride 
and bridesmaids carried bouquets of white moss- 
roses, though Cecilia consented to be crowned with 
the regulation orange-blossom, which looked lovely 
in her dark hair. The bridesmaids shimmered and 
shone in cloth of silver, while the tiny train-bearer 
was robed in celestial blue. And that same train- 
bearer was one of the happiest features of the scene, 
for she was the idolized baby-girl of the Mastermans, 
born the year after their reception into the Church 
—‘ a gift from God,” her mother called her, to take 
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the place of the other baby whom they lost in their 
young married days, and whose premature death 
had turned the world to dust and ashes. The child 
was consequently called “ Dorothea Adelaide,” her 
second name being the remembrance of the poor 
outcast little waif who had brought the gift of 
Faith to her parents, the same poor little waif 
having happily died soon after her removal to 
the convent. 

Cecilia was the cause of some anxiety to her 
doting mother-in-law, on account of her contempt 
for the conventions, of which I always thought 
Maud over fond. To begin with, the bride-elect 
declined to have the regulation lilies of the valley 
anywhere near her. Then, she insisted upon wearing 
the Coverdale rubies, those wonderful heirlooms 
which had, with due solemnity, been made over to 
her by Maud. Finally, she persisted in having 
little Dolly as her train-bearer, though we all pointed 
out to her that a fiasco was likely to ensue 
when this responsible person only numbered three 
years. | 

“ Lilies are for nuns, roses are for brides,” Cecilia 
remarked calmly. “ I am going to have as much 
love as possible all round me on my wedding-day. 
I have arranged to be married at the season of 
Pentecost, for this reason ; and for the same reason 
I shall wear rubies, which are the colour of love. 
Scripture can’t find any comparison good enough 
for the virtuous woman, except that she is far above 
rubies, and perfect rubies are the most precious of 
all the gems. While, as for Dolly, nothing would 
induce me to be married without her. I never loved 
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any baby as I love her, and she is always as good 
as gold with me. If the worst comes to the worst, 
and she gets tired of standing still, she can retire 
to her mother’s side, and my train can go unborne. 
But she is enraptured with the idea, and we have 
had many rehearsals, she and I.” 

So the wilful beauty had her own way and every- 
thing went off splendidly. The rubies were, un- 
doubtedly, not orthodox, but they certainly looked 
beautiful on a milk-white neck, below lips and 
cheeks scarcely less ruddy than themselves. Little 
Dolly behaved to perfection, and the delicately 
fair skin, with the shower of pale gold hair over the 
blue dress, contrasted admirably with the glowing 
bride’s brunette splendour. The ceremony was 
performed by an old Cardinal, Raphael’s great-uncle, 
and the scarlet robes of the prelate gave the last 
touch of richness to the scene. He was assisted by 
Father Hyacinth, who appeared to be better up in 
his rubrics than the Cardinal. 

“I believe, if it hadn’t been for Cousin Henry, 
we should never have got married at all,” remarked 
Raphael, during the reception following the wedding 
breakfast. 

The old man laughed. He was Italian on his 
father’s side, and spoke very pretty, strongly- 
accented English. 

“ Well, my boy, I must confess to having been 
a little nonplussed, though I did go through my 
rubrics several times beforehand. But Father 
Hyacinth is still in school, so to speak, and is in 
constant practice, while I, why it must be twenty 
years since I had such duties to perform.” 
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“ It is so good of you to have come,” said the 
bride gratefully. “ England must be a gloomy, 
murky place after Italy. But you see it under 
the most favourable conditions. And, spoilt being 
that I am, I too shall soon see the wonders of 
Italy.™ | 

“Yes, I shall await you there with great 
pleasure.” 

The wedding-trip was to consist of, first, a visit to 
Clare, and then one to August, ending with a short 
stay in Rome before the extreme heat set in. They, 
neither of them, wanted to be long away. Cecilia 
protested that she was craving to take possession 
of her house before the end of the season, while 
Raphael looked forward to the long vacation at 
Coverdale as the happiest time they would ever have 
had. 

The new house was as near as possible to mine, in 
spite of my protests at the unfashionableness of 
the neighbourhood for a brilliant young married 
woman. Raphael had backed up Cecilia in this 
choice, with a warmth which caused me much 
joy, and they carried their point against all 
‘opposition... The telephone was laid on, and, in 
short, they had done all they could to soften the 
separation. 

Naturally, I felt this sorely. Cecilia never knew 
what her absence cost me. I missed her at every 
hour, in every room, and at every turn. On the 
other hand, I rejoiced wholeheartedly at her perfect 
happiness and the position conferred on her by her 
alliance with a noble Catholic family; this last 
was specially consoling to me when I remembered 
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her orphaned state, with a middle-aged, unmarried 
sister as her only near relative. 

When the carriage came round and the bride 
reappeared in her white travelling-dress, she drew 
me aside and subjected me to some searching 
remarks. 

“ If you cry, I shall commit suicide,” she began, 
savagely. “ And I shall, first, murder Raphael, as 
the cause of your innocent tears. If Miss Mason 
misconducts herself or turns out to be an idiot, 
telegraph, and we will return by special boat and 
train.” 

Miss Mason was my companion-secretary. 

“ But she won't,” I protested. ‘‘ She is a dear, 
and overwhelmed with gratitude at her luck in 
getting such a berth.” 

Cecilia snorted. 

“ Well, let us hope she will keep it up. I leave 
you with a fairly free mind. Dear Magdalen is as 
perfect as ever ; Periwinkle and the Bruiser are pro- 
gressing favourably still, except that I certainly 
think I detected an odour of gin last time I saw 
him.” 

“ Oh, I hope he hasn’t broken his pledge after 
being so steady, all this time,” I wailed. 

‘“ I think he has, then. Anyway, you had better 
keep an eye on that point. What messages to Clare 
and August ? Oh, isn’t it bliss to think of seeing 
them so soon ?” 

I loaded her with love, requests for prayers, and 
congratulations to both Benedictines, in the midst 
of which she was gently and firmly removed by her 
husband. They departed in a whirl of cheers, rice 
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and rose-leaves, and then we all stood looking, 
blankly, at each other. 

“This is always the horrible time after a wed- 
ding,” said Maud, drying her eyes. “I shall 
go and lie down and try to forget it in a little 
sleep.” 

The bridesmaids retired to disrobe, Lord Cover- 
dale and the Cardinal departed together, Father 
Hyacinth vanished with his breviary, Mrs. Master- 
man removed her tiny daughter for rest after her 
unwonted excitement, and, at last, Paul Masterman 
and I were left alone. 

He turned to me with a smile. 

“Humour me by a walk in the wilderness, and 
let me while away the halcyon hours by trying 
to believe that I am the same man who walked 
with you there, one autumn afternoon of long 
ago.” 

I agreed, and we set out, sauntering along in the 
happy silence engendered by friendship and sym- 
pathy. 

At length we reached the seat where Raphael’s 
future had been decided, and I found myself smiling 
at the recollection of that unconventional inter- 
view. 

“ What is the joke ?” 

“Only the memory of how that minx fooled 
Raphael and me absolutely, until the moment when 
she, practically, proposed to him.” 

Then I told him the story, which he heard with 
zest. 

“ I do love those high-spirited, proud, pure, 
fearless maidens,” he said, after a pause. “‘ I hope 
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my lovely little Dolly may have a spice of that 
nature in her.” 

“She won’t, if colouring goes for anything,” I 
murmured, lazily. “You expect fire from a rich- 
coloured brunette like Cecilia. Your daughter is 
the incarnation of calm.” 

“ After all, I can’t think of myself,” he resumed 
after another pause, during which the inexorable 
David had again and again been besought to take 
his two coos. “I was thinking, during that’ cere- 
mony, more of the priests even than of the bridal 
pair. It was out of place, on that particular occa- 
sion, but one cannot always control one’s inspira- 
tions for fitting moments.” 

“ I don’t see that it was, of necessity, out of place. 
What were you thinking ?” 

“ Thoughts common enough to you old Catholics, 
no doubt. But things keep striking us afresh. As 
that dear, aged prelate stood at the rails, with 
young, white-robed Hyacinth beside him, one at 
the beginning of his priestly life, and the other 
almost at the end of it, I couldn’t help thinking of 
the pathos of a priest’s life. Possibly, it was the 
contrast between them and Raphael which suggested 
the train of thought, and it may not have been so out 
of place as it seemed.” 

“Do you think they are more pathetic than 
nuns ?” 

“ Yes, I think so: much more. For one thing, 
nuns never live in that lonelinesssocommon to secular 
priests especially. Nuns are always sure of cheerful 
companionship. And then, they are not at the 
beck and call of the people. Moreover, there is, 
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always, about the most callous of men, one touch of 
childlikeness which they never lose all through life, 
as women do. You have to be a man, I think, in 
order to realize what I mean.” 

“ No, you haven’t,” I contradicted. ‘ Not 
always, anyway. How often have I said that there 
isn’t a trace of youth about the average woman of 
twenty, while men are simply grown-up children— 
large, strong, naughty, lovable children. That is 
why men are so much nicer than women, generally 
speaking.” 

He removed his hat, with a salaam of grati- 
tude. 

“I see. You do understand. Well, fancy the 
life of the average secular priest in an isolated 
country mission. Until we have realized it, we 
don’t know what loneliness means. Fancy the 
sudden transition from college, where his fervid 
young nature was constantly in touch with kindred 
spirits, to some deadly place amongst stolid country 
people who might as well be a congregation of turnips 
for all the enthusiasm that can be struck out of 
them; who are irreclaimably respectable and 
capable neither of great sin nor of great virtue. 
How he must long for congenial and elevating com- 
panionships now and then. And, at times of illness 
and depression, how hardly the celibate life must 
press on his soul, bearing, as it does, the knowledge 
that he can never, in his old age, know the comfort 
of wifely and filial ministrations. Men don’t cease 
to be men because they have taken Orders. Of 
course they are happy, entirely happy, with the 
sublime life of self-abnegation they have chosen. 
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But, while we are still in the flesh, times of dark- 
ness and depression must come, when the spiritual 
consolation is shut out and we can only feel the 
natural yearnings. I don’t pity the regulars. They 
have the comfort of their rule and of life in fraternity. 
But we don’t half sufficiently love and revere our 
brave secular priests. Think of the thousands there © 
are, all over the world, fighting the good fight ; think 
of their purity, their loneliness, their patience. 

When those two stood at the rails to-day, I thought 
of their willing service to us lay people. At every 
turn of life there is the priest to minister to our needs. 
Directly we are born, he is there to baptize us and 
secure heaven for us; a little later, he gives us our 
first Communion ; then he prepares us for Confirma- 
tion, arming us fully for the battle of life ; if we wish 
to marry, he is there to bless and ratify our union ; 
if we want to consecrate ourselves to God’s service, 
he comes with another wonderful Sacrament and 
anointing ; when we die, he smooths the rough way 
through the valley of death, and follows us even into. 
eternity with his prayers and spiritual alms. All 
this, in addition to the countless sermons preached, 
Masses said, Communions given, Confessions heard. 
No matter what we want, and when we want it, 
this faithful servant is always to be had at a 
moment’s notice, no matter what inconvenience he 
may feel: often his service may be even given at 
the risk of his life. One must have the ingratitude 
of the proverbial serpent, if one does not love 
and revere the priest, and forgive him any little 
surface faults for the sake of what his life is, as a 
whole.” 
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I looked at the fine, dark face, lighted up 
with enthusiasm, and whether he did it or not, 
I succeeded in whiling away one halcyon hour 
by the effort to believe that this was the blasé 
cynic who had walked with me there, some six 
years before. 


CHAPTER XX 
IN WHICH A SMALL DOVE DESCENDS TO EARTH 


As soon as possible after my return, I sent for the 
Bruiser and subjected him to a thorough examina- 
tion of conscience. | 

He cheerfully admitted having broken his pledge 
and further stated that he did not propose to take 
it again. 

“ I don’t wish to deceive yer, lady, arter your 
kindness which I shan’t never forgit,” he remarked 
frankly. “I am very fond of a drop of beer, 
*specially in ’ot weather, and it’s no use saying I’m 
a-goin’ ter be a teetotler if I ain’t.”’ 

“ It isn’t the ‘ drop of beer’ so much as the com- 
panionship, Brown,” I said sadly. “ You know 
quite well the sort of people you meet when you go 
drinking in public-houses.” 

“ That’s right, lady. And the truth is I likes 
to meet ’em. I’m gettin’ fair sick o’ coming ’ome 
at night with no liveliness, like. It’s jolly and 
bright in them gin palaces and plenty goin’ on, and 
a man meets ’is friends and torks over the time of 
day. You see, it ain’t as if my work wos among 
other men, like some is. I’m alone all day, and a 
man likes ter be with men sometimes.” 
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I sat gazing at him, in despair. The only remedy 
which suggested itself was the Church club, but this 
was, as is too usual, frequented by superior, re- 
spectable young men belonging to the Temperance 
League—young men of blameless lives, with good 
homes and in no need whatever of evening clubs at 
all. It was called a working-man’s club, but no.one 
answering to the usual description of a working 
man belonged to it at all. The poor Bruiser would 
be like a fish out of water among such deadly, dull 
respectables, even if they had been willing to receive 
him at all. 

He looked up at last, and met my silent and 
despairing gaze. “ Don’t you worry about me, lady. 
I ain’t worth it. You'll never do arnythink with me 
fer long together. In fact, I’m fair surprised ’ow 
you ’ave kep’ me straight so long. I shall never 
stick to honest ’ard work. It ain’t in me. Td 
rather ’ave a spurt like I used to at the old game 
and then live fer months in idleness. I’m bone 
idle.” 

This was awful. Yet I could fully enter into his 
attitude of mind. I talked to him from every point 
of view, appealed to him for his mother’s sake, for 
the sake of his religion, everything. 

He listened attentively and with great interest, 
gave an unqualified assent to my remarks, and then 
repeated his inability to pretend what he did not 
feel. 

So there was nothing for it but to let him go and 
to hope for the best. 

As he stood up, he paused and began to fumble 
with his cap. 
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“ T’m a bad lot, lady, but there’s one thing I can’t 
stomach,” he mumbled shamefacedly. ‘‘ And that’s 
throwing away young girls. And I know a ’ouse 
down Stepney way wot’s a wrong un. And there’s 
a girl there not more’n fourteen wot’s used to take 
the money at the door. She’s orl right so fer, but 
she won’t be long. I don’t wish to mention sich 
subjects to a lady, but you ain’t like other ladies” 

How extensive the Bruiser’s acquaintance was 
with “ other ladies,” he did not explain. He waited, 
looking down and picking at his cap. 

“ Of course I will save her if it’s possible. But 
how shall I ?” 

“ Wul, that’s the job. You mustn’t let on who 
told yer or I shall get knifed. Another thing, I 
shan’t get to know no more if they think I’ve turned 
informer. Pll think over it and see ’ow the land 
lays and let you know.” 

He departed in haste to escape from my fervent 
thanks, and I was left to ponder sadly over the 
sadness and the pleasure called forth by his story. 
It was consoling to a degree to think of poor Bill 
saving a soul, but, on the other hand, his ability to 
do so told its own tale of the life he must be leading. 

A few days went by and then, to my surprise, 
I received a telegram. 


“ Please meet me Stink House Bridge, Bow, six 
o'clock, about girl— Brown.” 


Poor Bruiser! It was too pathetic. Though it 
was my prison day, I felt I must not on any account 
fail him, so I assiduously studied the map of London 
in order to be able to go direct to the aristocratic 
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tryst, and reached prison half an hour earlier, 
leaving from there, on my journey eastward, as soon 
as my work was done. As luck would have it, the 
chaplain had not left me many cases, and they were 
none of them difficult or lengthy. 

I reached the rendezvous a quarter of an hour 
before time, but the Bruiser was there already, 
looking about, haggard with anxiety. 

He hurried to me with apologies for the short 
notice and for his presumption in sending a telegram 
to a lady. 

“ But you ain’t like other ladies,” he remarked 
again. This fact always appeared to afford him 
every excuse for unconventional conduct. ‘ And 
I ’appened to git the address of the gal’s mother at 
last. She lives near ’ere and is dying of consump- 
tion. I went to see ’er this morning an’ she’s in a 
orful way about Jess. Fretting ‘er ‘art out, 
she is.” 

He then went on to tell me that the girl had no 
father and had been placed, as her mother thought, 
in rough service. The poor woman was very far 
gone and was worrying sorely about the girl. The 
Bruiser had then introduced me into the conversa- 
tion, describing me as “a lady wot visits the prisons 
and know everythink and never splits,” suggesting 
that I should visit the dying mother who had caught 
so eagerly at the idea. During this conversation we 
were progressing through unimaginable slums to the 
house into which he piloted me. 

“ This is ’er room, lady. PH wait outside.” 

“ All right,” I acquiesced. “ But don’t be far 
away, for I may want you to go an errand.” 
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An idea had occurred to me. 

The poor creature was undoubtedly desperately 
ill and welcomed me with pathetic eagerness. I 
soothed her as much as possible, and, after ascer- 
taining some family history, suggested that I should 
be made the girl’s guardian, which would effectually 
prevent any claim on the part of relatives. Her 
mother burst into tears at the idea, and I called for 
the Bruiser, who came promptly. 

“ Take this telegram and come back as soon as 
you can. I have wired to the girl to come at once 
as her mother is dying. That will get her here 
without suspicion, and I shall take her straight 
away with me to-night.” 

He almost shook with excitement, and while he 
was absent I drew up a short, simple form of 
guardianship, which the poor woman signed. 

Jess arrived in an hour’s time, greatly distressed, 
and I left them together for what would be their 
last interview on earth. Then the position was 
explained to the girl, who accepted it with the blind 
trust characteristic of the poor, and I did what I 
could for the dying woman. She would not hear of 
the infirmary, but promised to send for the priest 
next day, and “ put herself straight.” The Bruiser 
was then dispatched for a cab, in which my prize 
and I drove as quickly as possible to the nearest 
Good Shepherd convent, where, luckily, I was 
known, and where, in spite of the lateness of the 
hour, Jess was received for the preservation class. 

Three days later the Bruiser returned, looking very 
grave. 

“ She’s gone, pore soul !”” 
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“Oh! Did she have the priest? I wrote to him 
the same night.” 

“ Yus, she was orl right, and kep’ sayin’ ’ow ’appy 
she wos, and ’ow thankful she was to you about 
Jess. And she arsted me ter give you this.” 

He slowly produced from his pocket a shabby little 
cheap rosary. 

“ She ’ad it at school and she kep’ it orl ’er life 
and it’s orl she'd got wot she could offer a lady. 
And she ’opes you will use it.” 

So, that day, were added to my treasure-box 
the Bruiser’s telegram and the poor little brown 
rosary. 

I said as little as possible to Periwinkle about the 
unsatisfactory sentiments of her son, but she seemed 
to be prepared for the worst and had even got her 
eye upon a man to take his place with the cart. 
She and Magdalen had listened with avidity to my 
account of Cecilia’s wedding. Indeed, I had to tell 
the happy story many times over, for Periwinkle 
especially, who gloated over the millinery details. 
I had saved a white rosebud for each of them from 
the bridal bouquet, and these were carefully stowed 
away as precious relics. ` 

The next event was the return of the happy pair 
and the subsequent housewarming, after which 
Cecilia visited me so frequently that I realized how 
much she still belonged to me, in spite of her new 
duties. As Raphael had foretold, that long vaca- 
tion was a trance of delight, and the winter season 
in town was a very brilliant one for the young bride. 
Then, after the new year, our solicitude for her 
began to grow. I honestly believe that Magdalen 
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and Periwinkle thought of nothing else, the latter 
sending, through me, enough “‘ advice to a mother ” 
to kill ten women, all as strong as Cecilia, who was in 
radiant health and crazy spirits. 

“ The blissful event is to take place at Coverdale,” 
she informed me, early in the year. “ It is con- 
sidered that I should be in the ancestral home which 
will one day be ours and our children’s. If only 
it will take place at Whitsuntide—it is an early 
Whitsuntide this year—I shall be perfectly happy.” 

Well, of course the spoilt beauty once more had 
her heart’s desire. 

We were all established at Coverdale by the 
beginning of May, and within the octave of Whit- 
suntide, the event was happily over. 

“ Isn’t she perfect |’? exclaimed Cecilia, when I 
was at last admitted to her room. “ Look.” 

She turned back a soft white covering, and there 
lay the very loveliest baby that adoring aunt ever 
gazed upon. 

“ Isn’t she lovely ? Look at her eyelashes. And 
wait till she wakes up and you can see her eyes. 
As it is a May Whitsuntide I am going to call her 
Mary Columba, the little Dove !” 


CHAPTER XXI 


IN WHICH THE BRUISER GOES UP FOR HIS 
LAST JUDGMENT 


AT last, the happy time for August’s ordination came. 
The ceremony was, of course, to take place at the 
monastery, and the family went down for it en 
masse, Cecilia even insisting upon taking Baby May 
with her. The spoilt little creature was called 
“ Baby May” or “ the little Dove ” indifferently. 
Maud, with a most tender solicitude, had desired 
that the first Mass should be in our parish church 
in London. She heroically gave up her cherished 
dream of seeing this great event celebrated under 
the ancestral roof at Coverdale, and all for poor 
Magdalen’s sake. Some weeks before the ordination 
she came to me with eager importance. 

“Constance, don’t you think it would give 
Magdalen great pleasure to be present at August’s 
first Mass ? You know I look upon him as her very 
own priest. It was she who saved him. And it 
would be awkward for her to be at Coverdale with 
us. So shall I ask the Abbot to let it be at Hya- 
cinth’s priory ?” 

I simply hugged her for this sweet suggestion. 

“And though August will insist that I must be 
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the first one to receive Communion from him I want 
Magdalen to be the first to kiss his hands.” 

That finished me, and she left me vainly en- 
deavouring to recover my composure. 

As soon as possible, I went round to acquaint 
Magdalen with the heavenly plan. I verily believe 
she spent that time in a state bordering on an 
ecstasy of thankfulness. She followed, in spirit, the 
whole ceremony of the ordination, and, when I saw 
her late in the evening of that great day, she could 
talk of nothing else. 

“ Just think, lady, it is all over, and he is a priest 
for ever, for ever! Nothing can undo the Sacra- 
ment. The holiest nun cannot bind herself against 
the power of the Holy See; but even the Holy See 
cannot unmake a priest. Fancy his happiness! 
Fancy his delight in his holy anointed hands !” 

Then she was silent for some time, lost in an un- 
selfish ecstasy of happiness, during which she was 
feeling the young priest’s dignity with a rapture, I 
truly believe, as great as his own. 

“ I do so dearly love this little room,” she said, 
suddenly. ‘“‘ It was in this humble, unworthy place 
that God sent him his vocation. God only knows 
what that vocation has been to me. Often, when 
tempted to despair, I have stood, or rather knelt, 
on the very spot whence he turned away that evening 
to leave all things and follow Christ, and that, when 
everything else failed, helped me to drive away the 
devil of hopelessness.” 

I was much concerned at this unconscious con- 
fession of hitherto unsuspected struggle. 

“ Magdalen!” I exclaimed, taking her hand 
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between mine. *“ Despair! But do you mean to 
say you have felt like this, and so lately ? I thought 
you had been so happy all these years.” 

“So I have, dear lady, intensely happy,” she 
returned, kissing my hand. *“ But you pure people 
who have never been given over for years, body and 
soul, to sin, cannot even guess what we have to go 
through, on and off, all our lives. No one but their 
victim knows the force of bad habits. And no one 
but the sin-haunted soul knows the power of the 
flesh and the devil. Often, often, often, God seems 
so far away as to be unreal, impossible. One tries 
to pray, but it is like an empty lot of vain words. 
Then, gradually, the darkness spreads—it is like a 
black fog creeping through mind and heart, shutting 
out all the light,—until God seems too far away, too 
unreal to be even possible. Sin is the only reality— 
any form of sin which the sinner has most loved. 
Prayer is impossible, spiritual reading impossible ; 
the mind seems unable to realize either. And then, 
the memory—oh, what it must be to have a clean 
memory |” | 

She paused for a moment and I could see little 
beads of emotion standing on her forehead. 

“ When I was like that, at first, the thought of 
that dear, pure lady, that sweet nun away in her 
peaceful convent praying, day and night, for me 
used to help me through. I could not realize the 
Spiritual side of even that. I used simply to say, 
‘It is fact—fact—that there is a God, and that one 
of His own chosen spouses is praying for me without 
fail.’ All you can do, is to convince yourself some- 
how by clinging blindly to facts. I used even to 
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write down a sentence like that, because it seemed 
real in black and white.”’ 

She laughed a little at this device for exorcising 
the devil. 

“ I would sit and stare at the black and white 
letters and say the words over to myself, until the 
temptation went. It went as suddenly as it came, 
always, and then all the thankfulness and joy in 
God’s mercy returned at once. But since the day 
that her brother came to visit me, all through these 
years of his novitiate, I have knelt down just there ” 
—she pointed toa spot on the oilcloth—“ and I have 
said aloud, ‘ There is a God, and one of His priests 
was Called to Him from this spot.’ And I used to 
press my knees into the floor as hard as I could so 
as to force reality into myself again. Oh, lady, you 
don’t know what powers the devil has over souls 
that have served him for so many years.” _ 

I sat silent, horrified, pitying. I flattered myself 
I had understood Magdalen thoroughly all this 
time, and, behold, here was a trouble which I had 
never dreamt of or tried to share. Dimly, I tried 
to feel the sensation she described, of an over- 
whelming passion which shut out everything else. 
But I could not lose the innate consciousness of 
God’s existence and presence such as she described 
to be the worst part of the condition. With a sigh, 
I turned to her. 

“ Tell me, did I ever come to you when you were 
in one of those fits of blackness ? What effect did 
outside influences have on it ?” 

“Oh, anyone like you or Father Hyacinth dis- 
pelled the cloud at once. I could say, ‘ Here is a 
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living being of warm flesh and blood whom God 
made and loves.’ The presence of a good person 
helped me more than anything else. He or she was 
such a nice large fact,” she replied, with a smile. 

“ Dear Magdalen,” I expostulated, “ why didn’t 
you send for me or Father Hyacinth ? Or come to 
us? It was very unkind of you to be so un- 
friendly.” 

Again she kissed my hand. 

“ I would have, sweet lady, if there had been any 
danger of lasting despair. But I knew the fits 
always passed away, and I tried to take them as 
part of my just punishment. Before I forget—I 
must not be selfish in my happiness—poor Poll is 
very distressed about her son. He has gone off 
and left everything, and she does not know where 
he is. But she fears he has joined some of his old 
gang.” 

This was indeed bad news, and I went home 
with a heavy heart. Two days later found us all 
kneeling, full of happy emotion, in the front benches 
of the church, waiting until a tall, white-vested 
figure appeared in the sanctuary, attended by 
Father Hyacinth in white and black habit. Maud’s 
face was red with joy at the sight of her beloved, 
once wayward son clothed at last in the sacrificial 
vestments, preparing to offer the stupendous 
Sacrifice. We could not see his face, as the 
sanctuary was a very long one, but the slow, clear, 
reverent accents floated down to us, uttered in the 
well-known, long-unheard voice. Yes, that Mass 
was sheer joy to us all, except at the moment of 
the Consecration, when the joy merged into awe 
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so deep as to be almost pain. There was a breathless 
hush at the time when the Mystic Incarnation was 
taking place between the very fingers of the young 
priest. I almost expected to see him sway and 
fall. But then I often expect that: It seems as 
though infinite Life, in its sudden contact with the 
finite, ought to carry all lesser things before it. 
But Father Augustine did not fall. In due time, 
in conformity with the rubrics, the anointed hands 
were elevated high above the tonsured head, holding 
their Treasure between earth and heaven that all 
might see. 

We all received Holy Communion from him, and 
when Mass was over, there followed one of the most 
touching, even though the simplest, of ceremonies 
concerning the newly-ordained priest. This was 
the kissing of the hands which had, so Íately, for the 
first time, touched the Spotless Lamb. I led 
Magdalen, as arranged, to. the first place at the 
` rails. She was trembling with awe and happiness. 
Then we took our places, one by one, and waited 
as the young priest approached with hands meekly 
joined over his breast. He descended the steps 
and stood in front of Magdalen. I looked up at 
his face, and almost wished I had not surprised such 
a sacred secret, for two large tears splashed down 
his cheeks, as he extended his open palms towards 
her. The hands are open and palm upwards, but 
touching one another, so that the face of the 
venerator is covered by them. I saw Magdalen’s 
poor, sin-scarred face hidden in that living veil, 
saw her kiss each palm, and heard the fervent 
blessing, given in a voice broken with emotion. 
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Maud bedewed the same hands with tears, pressed 
them with her own against her cheek, kissed them 
again and again, and thoroughly enjoyed herself. 
Indeed, we were none of us decorous. The little 
Dove was the last and, according to her mother’s 
whispered instructions, gave a slow, resounding 
smack to each hand, with an air of judicial gravity. 

During the morning, the young celebrant called 
upon me, and our greeting, after the years of 
separation, was rapturous. 

‘© Doesn’t it seem like a dream ?” he remarked, 
looking about him, after all my many questions 
had been answered. * This was the very house 
I entered and slept in that terrible Sunday when 
I was a traitor to my Master and His Church.” 

“ Isn’t it time that was forgotten ?” I appealed, 
brushing away the tears. 

“ It will never be forgotten, I hope. Magdalen’s 
way is the best—never to forget and never to 
forgive oneself. It helps to keep one zealous and 
humble. And this was the very room whence I 
departed to the station to catch the night mail. 
But you know what I am most longing to ask. 
How is Magdalen ?” 

I told him everything ; all her trials, her victories, 
her feeling about him, what his priesthood was to 
her, the hideous incidents of the waxwork show, and 
the street mobbing. 

He listened with strong emotion, and then asked 
leave to visit her. Of course I did not accompany 
him. Instead, I sat down and luxuriously pictured 
the delights of that meeting, the difference between 
him now and upon the occasion when he last visited 
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the slum cell, the way in which Magdalen would be . 
sure to make him stand upon the identical spot of 
oilcloth, the prayers they would recite together 
before her little altar, the exhibition of the red lamp 
which had burnt so steadily for him—fit emblem of 
her never-failing, ardent prayers for him. 

But my heavenly imaginings were rudely inter- 
rupted. I was whistled down to find Periwinkle 
awaiting me. She looked grim and her usually 
jovial face was lined with anxiety. 

“ Oh, you poor dear, what is it ?” 

“ Nuthink fer certain, child. It’s wot I’m afraid 
of. .‘Ave you seed that shop murder in the East 
End ?” 

My blood slowly turned to liquid ice at her 
tone. 

“ Did yer notice that they’d found on examination 
that it wos done by a left-’anded man ? Well, one 
of Bill’s old pals is left-’anded, and that’s ’is line, 
robbery with wiolence.” 

“ But you don’t know,” I expostulated. ‘‘ Bill 
may have nothing whatever to do with him. What 
makes you suspicious ? Is there any reason ?” 

She wiped her brow and dropped wearily into a 
seat. 

* No pertikkler reason, except that I’m sure Bill’s 
in it.” 

She was silent, wrapped in gloomy thought, and 
I felt it was useless to argue with a mother’s and a 
criminal’s instinct. 

“ It’s crool,’ she resumed at last. “ It wos a 
pore old gel wot kep’ a small paper shop, and she 
’ad jist sold the bisnez and wos goin’ ter retire. The 
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purchase money wos in the shop fer the one night, 
yer see; s’pose she wos goin’ ter bank it in the 
morning. And them brutes got in and knocked ’er 
on the ’ead and took the lot. It’s crool. Why 
didn’t they lure the old gel out or tie ’er up? They 
needn’t a killed ’er, two men on one ole woman.” 

Vainly, I again tried to cheer her, but she de- 
parted, black-browed with gloom. Of course it 
looked bad that Bill had been away so long without 
making any sign. And his connection with the 
people who had had Jess also looked ominous. But, 
on the other hand, there was not a particle of evi- 
dence that he had been concerned in this particular 
murder. I found the morning paper and read the 
account carefully. : But beyond the left-handed 
theory, the fact that two men had obviously been 
there, and the absence of further clue, there was 
nothing else in it. 

I could not shake off the horrid impression left 
on me by poor Poll’s words and manner. Once or 
twice I wondered if she knew more than she dared 
to say. Two days later, having heard nothing more 
of her, I went round. She was still in the same 
brooding, gloomy frame of mind, unable to give 
any definite reason for her fears, and there had been 
no more evidence of identity, according to the 
newspaper reports. After a bit, I went up to see 
Magdalen, who had heard of Poll’s suspicions and 
was much disturbed by them. She, too, seemed 
to agree with the idea. It appeared to be a sort of 
presentiment with them both. At last I pressed 
them both to tell me if they knew anything more. 
Periwinkle had followed me up to Magdalen’s room, 
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a very unusual thing for her to do, but she seemed 
possessed by a demon of unrest. 

They both vowed they knew nothing, and it was 
impossible to disbelieve them. But they gave me 
a joint lecture as to the extraordinary smallness of 
the world of crime to those who know it well. They 
explained that the professional criminals were a 
very small number, in reality, and always adhered 
to their special form of crime so that a fellow- 
criminal could often guess, almost with certainty, 
which member of the community had perpetrated 
the offence. Each “specialist” had his own 
peculiar method, some little detail all his own, which 
was familiar to his mates, and which, in time, became 
known to the police too. While they talked, my 
thoughts flew back to a woman whom I had dealt 
with, years before. She was a coiner who had had 
seven years, and I had taken her into my service 
on her discharge in order to give her a start. She 
was a valuable, trustworthy servant and valued 
the peaceful security of my house, declining ever 
to go out, if she could help it. Whilst she was with 
me, there was one of those hideous East End murders 
where some thirty fragments of a dismembered 
human body had been found strewn about the 
roadway. The police theory was that they belonged 
to a young foreigner, male; but Liz Turner main- 
tained that they were the remains of an old woman, 
an inhabitant of the district. She had not been 
outside the house for days; she had received no 
letters or visitors, yet she seemed to know as much 
about it as if she had been actually present. Even- 
tually her theory proved to be accurate, but I never 
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could extract from her how she knew. She always 
said, in a puzzled way, that it was quite easy to 
spot the man if you were, or ever had been, in the 
swim. They all had their own methods. 

Suddenly, while they talked and I listened, heavy 
footsteps resounded up the stairs. Poll started 
and looked at us. I could see she was nerving 
herself for something. My heart began to beat 
wildly. There was something sinister about the 
heavy tramp, with the conversation which had gone 
on before it. At last, they neared the top, and Poll 
opened the door to look out, giving a smothered 
exclamation at the sight of the police uniform. It 
was a constable, with a sergeant. 

They stared in, all attention, and looked search- 
ingly at the objects of piety and at Magdalen, who 
turned away. 

“Is one of you called Mary Brown ?” began 
the sergeant. Periwinkle stepped silently for- 
ward. 

“ Oh, it’s you, is it? The party downstairs said 
you was up here, so we came straight up. Have 
you a son called William ?”’ 

She nodded. Words were beyond her. 

* Well, he has been implicated in that Princess 
Street murder.” 

Poor Poll threw up her hands, then clasped them 
convulsively together. Magdalen and I looked on, 
frozen with horror. 

“ At least,” continued the sergeant, becoming 
less fluent, “ it seems as if he was implicated in it. 
But...” 

He paused and looked at his constable, who was 
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staring with unwinking attention at Magdalen’s 
back view. 

“ Wel, the truth is he is dead,” he said at 
last. 

“Dead? How? Wot have you got to do 
with it, then ?” said Periwinkle, in a strange tone. 
The news, though a shock, had been a relief to me. 
But to her there seemed to be something more 
behind it. 

“ Well, I’m sorry to have to tell you, but he’s 
committed suicide.” © 

Magdalen gave a low moan and covered her face. 
I felt the room flying round with me. I doubt if 
there is a greater horror on earth than to learn 
suddenly that a person whom you have known well 
has died by his own hand. Periwinkle stood, 
straight and stiff, staring at the man with a glare 
of horror. 

“ He has been found in the Thames at Blackfriars 
Bridge, and this letter was on him. It was written 
in pencil, and by drying it before attempting to 
unfold it, we have managed to preserve it decipher- 
able. I will read it to you as you don’t look fit 
to do it yourself.” | 

He turned towards the lamp and read : 


“ DEAR MOTHER, 

“ If this ever reaches you, I shall be out of 
it all. It was my own fault, all through. Tell the 
lady I am sorry. Dear Mother, I never touched 
the old woman, and if I had known my pal was 
going to, I never should have gone. I swear this, 
on my dying oath. He done it and it’s fair turned 
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my brain. I daren’t risk being found, as they 
would never believe me, and I can’t face the gallows. 
Dear Mother, try to forgive me, and ask the lady 
to. 
** Your loving son, 
i BILL.” 


There was an awful silence. 

“We shall want you to come and identify,” 
continued the sergeant, taking some more papers 
out of his pocket-book. “ Here you will find 
particulars as to the mortuary and the police- 
station, and so on of the district. I am very sorry 
for you. It’s a dreadful thing for a mother.” 

Poll returned no answer. From the beginning to 
the end of the interview she had maintained the 
same stony silence, breaking it only once. 

Then the sergeant turned to me. 

“ Might you be the lady referred to in the letter, 
Madam ?” 

In a few shaky words I explained who I was, and 
the sergeant at once asked to speak to me down- 
stairs. I rose and feebly descended. 

“I only wanted to know, Madam, if you are 
aware who that woman is,” he began, soothingly. 

“What woman?” I asked stupidly. ‘Oh, I 
suppose you mean Mary White ?” 

“ Yes, Madam. As long as you know—— 

“ But of course I know. She has been under my 
care for years, poor thing, and is going splendidly.” 

He made a polite little bow in acknowledgment of 
my kindness to Magdalen, but, obviously, he did not 
believe in her entire reclamation. 
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“ She was a queer fish, long before she got took for 
the Paradise Court trouble,” he said, shaking his 
head. “I remember when I was a young constable 
at U— Street there was a queer murder, where the 
person was all laid out afterwards. White came 
and said she could give information, and got a whole 
lot of us, one night, in plain clothes, outside a house 
where she said the murderer was hiding. We were 
there hours and nothing happened. And, after- 
wards, we found that the man had escaped abroad, 
and her dodge was all a make-up to keep us off his. 
track. Ah, she had good nerve and she’s seen 
some queer things in her time, besides what she was 
taken for.” 

He saluted and departed, still shaking his head. 
I at once returned upstairs, where I found poor Poll 
wrapped in Magdalen’s arms, sobbing her heart 
out. 

It relieved me to see the tears, and, whispering to 
Magdalen to send for me if Periwinkle would like me 
to go with her next day, I went home, sick and sor- 
rowful. The new sidelight on Magdalen’s previous 
history weighed on me. And I could not recover 
from the shock of the poor Bruiser’s terrible end. 
He was a man whom no one could have helped 
liking, and I went back, time after time, in my mind, 
Over our various interviews, wishing I could have 
foreseen and warned him of the future. I suppose 
everyone does this when they are brought into close 
contact with suicide. 

No message reached me next day, but in the 
evening Periwinkle came herself. Poor Periwinkle ! 
Never any more of that gay, off-hand, competent 
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manner. She had grown, in less than a week, to be 
a careworn, elderly woman. 

“ I thought you would like to know that I’m orl 
right,” she began, wearily. “‘I seed ’im.” She 
shuddered. “’E’s ter be buried to-morrer. No 
priest, no prayers, no nothink.” 

She paused. 

“ I reckon it’s the awfullest death anyone can die, 
suicide. ’Ow can there be any ’ope fer ’em ?” 

“ Why, they are not responsible,” I urged. “ The 
highest authorities agree that suicide would not be 
possible if the brain were normal.” 

She shook her head, doubtingly. 

<< You see I wos right. It wos ’is pal. I wonder 
if they’ll ever git ’im? I’ve given the infermation 
at the station, telling ’em who I b’lieve it is, and 
where ’e’s likely to be. I'd allus put anyone away 
fer black burgling or robbery with woilence. It’s 
crool. It wos a bad life, his’n. A bad life, and 
every chance ’e had too. A bad life and a bad end. 
Come to think of it, wot wos there ’e ever did to 
save ‘issoul? 'E never went to his duties. ’E on’y 
give up the drink becos it suited ’im, and took to it 
agin directly it didn’t. A bad life and a bad end.” 

She repeated these words again and again as 
though in a stupor of sorrow and despair. 

Suddenly an idea struck me. I flew upstairs to 
my relic-box, and searched eagerly for the telegram 
which the poor Bruiser had sent to me about Jess. 

“ Look, Periwinkle, I am going to give you this 
treasure. Keep it always. And remember that 
poor Bill saved Jess, body and soul. Can the best 
of us all say that ? Keep it always and look at it 
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when you feel in despair. I don’t believe, I don’t, 
I don’t, that anyone can save a girl from such a life, 
and yet lose his soul.” 

She clutched eagerly at the pink paper, covered 
it with kisses, and put it into the bosom of her dress. 
As I let her out, I saw tears falling. But they were 
not the tears of despair. A gleam of hope and 
comfort had crept with them into her eyes. 


CHAPTER XXII 
IN WHICH MAGDALEN MAKES AN ABBOT 


In the course of time, to poor Poll’s grim delight, the 
perpetrator of the outrage was found, tried, con- 
demned, and hanged. The particulars came out in 
Court concerning the poor Bruiser’s tragic death, 
and Jo Willis, the accomplice, made a solemn state- 
ment of regret, swearing also that the Bruiser was 
innocent of the greater crime. This was both honey 
and gall to the bereaved mother. On the one side, 
it was lasting comfort to receive an assurance of her 
son’s innocence ; on the other, it deepened her regret 
at his hasty self-destruction which, now, became 
more unnecessary than ever. 

We all felt pretty bad upon the day of Jo Willis’s 
execution, and, by special request, I called upon the 
chaplain, after my visit to the prison, in order 
to inquire how he, the unhappy man, had met 
his end. 

The patient priest looked a wreck, but he was 
delighted to see me, and thanked me for the prayers 
which we had all been offering. 

“ Well, poor fellow, he was entirely repentant and 
resigned to his fate. No, he wasn’t frightened or 
nervous. Ihave never seen one who was. His chief 
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sorrow was about his poor mate who committed 
suicide in that agony of terror.” 

“Yes,” I interrupted. “ You remember Mary 
Brown, Father ? Periwinkle Poll, you know. That 
was his mother, and she has been doing splendidly 
for years. And it was she who asked me to see you 
to inquire for Jo.” 

“Dear, dear! How very sad. Of course, I 
remember now. Poor woman, poor woman! Well, 
you may tell her that if sorrow could bring back the 
dead to life, her son would be with her now. Poor 
Jo was far more cut up about him than he was about 
the woman whom he murdered. It is an awful 
thing, isn’t it, to have two lives on your soul ? 
My word, he was sorry. Capital punishment is a 
merciful thing, whatever people may think. Look 
at the years of remorse and unavailing misery it 
saves. It’s worth dying to escape from the horrors 
of memory. And they don’t suffer.” 

I thought, silently, of the slum cell and agreed. 

“ Are you sure they don’t ?” I shuddered. “It 
always sounds such an awful death. I would so 
much rather be guillotined or shot.” 

The chaplain smiled feebly. 

“ Well, Miss Beecham, we will hope that you will 
never be in a position to wish to make your choice. 
But I assure you, they don’t suffer. I took him 
Holy Communion an hour before. He was sleeping, 
of course, over night in the condemned cell which 
is next door to the gallows, so that they won’t have 
a long walk through passages and so on, to reach the 
place of execution. He left his cell at nine o’clock 
and it was all over by ten minutes past. They feel 
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nothing. It is dislocation of the spine, you see. I 
stand as near to them as I am now sitting to you 
and absolve them as the bolt is drawn. But I never 
have time to half utter the words of absolution and, 
as you know, they are short.” 

“ And then ?” 

“Then you collapse, usually, and are dragged 
off and given neat brandy regardless of your tee- 
total principles. The inquest is held to-day, and I 
bury the poor fellow to-morrow. Thank God, even 
murderers have Christian burial now.” 

“ Doesn’t it make you feel awful for days after ?” 

“ Well, I must confess one has a general impression 
of being somewhat seasick. And, curiously enough, 
one never feels it until afterwards.” 

I thanked him for his kindness in seeing me upon 
such a day, and then took back some comfort to 
Halcyon Court. Poor Poll had had the Bruiser’s — 
telegram framed in gilt, and she kept it hanging on 
the wall of her living-room, below the crucifix with 
which Magdalen had presented her. Over the frame, 
she had a little curtain to hide it from profane eyes. 

Poor Periwinkle! How often I thanked Heaven 
that I had kept the precious document. Jess’s com- 
plete satisfactoriness was also an immense comfort to 
her. The girl had expressed a wish never to leave the 
convent, but to live on as one of the “‘ consecrated,” 
a sort of Child of Mary, who has a rule of life, and 
takes yearly vows, and helps the Sisters among the 
other “children.” This pure, sheltered life was a 
never-failing source of consolation to poor Poll. 

In due time, Cecilia’s son and heir was born, but 
we did not, any of us, worry so much about her as 
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we had at first. In fact, she warned us against this 
in characteristic language. 

“ You will, none of you survive, if you are going to 
worry yourselves into fiddle-strings every time I 
receive a gift from heaven. As I confidently hope 
to have a good round dozen, the sooner you get used 
to it the better.” 

So we became resigned. 

The new baby was also a beauty, and, naturally, 
great rejoicings characterized the advent of the heir, 
and the continuance of the direct line. He took up 
his abode with us on March 1, St. David’s Day, and 
was consequently named David. 

“ It is a lovely name, full of old-world associa- 
tions, remarked the happy mother. “‘ There is the 
sound of royalty about it, and it will remind his 
father and me of the David who was being besought 
to take two coos, when I was arranging all our 
destinies in the wilderness, that autumn evening. 
Columba is patronizingly delighted with him. Now, 
we have David and the Dove, vou see. Quite 
perfect !” 

This excitement was scarcely over before Maud 
received a plaintive dirge from August, bewailing the 
serious illness of his beloved Abbot. This letter was 
followed closely by another, containing news of the 
prelate’s death. Evidently the young monk was 
absolutely heartbroken. 

“ He will never smile again, I don’t believe he 
will,’ sobbed his mother. “ He absolutely wor- 
shipped the Abbot, and if you had ever seen and 
conversed with the dear old man, you would not 
wonder. They are grand beings, the Abbots of the 
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great Orders, and this particular one was the kind 
of man whom to look at was to love, don’t you 
know ?” 

Next came a postcard, announcing the date of the 
election, and begging for prayers, right and left. 

“I only hope it will be someone nice whom 
August will still feel to be a Father,” said Maud. 
‘“ Of course, no one could ever compare with Abbot 
Benedict.” 

A few days later, I returned to town, and went to 
acquaint Magdalen with the news of Father Augus- 
tine’s bereavement. 

She expressed much sorrow, but became curiously 
excited about the election. She laughed to herself 
several times, when I repeated his request for prayers 
and said, “ Yes, indeed, I will pray. And, for the 
last time in my life, may God grant my prayer.” 

“ Magdalen,” I expostulated. “ What do you 
mean? Do you feel ill? Surely you don’t mean 
you are going to die yet ?” 

“ Not of necessity, gentle lady. We have inspira- . 
tions sometimes, even the worst of us, and I feel 
strongly that it is the last really great favour I shall 
ever ask of Heaven. But it does not mean I may 
not live to ask thousands of lesser ones.” 

I left her, feeling somewhat uneasy. I failed, 
utterly, to understand her insinuation. If I had 
understood, I should have been happy. But the idea 
was too startling to enter my commonplace head. 

About a week later, Maud rushed into my sanctum, 
pale and breathless with excitement. 

“ Constance, Constance, look here. I can’t be- 
lieve I am awake.” 
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' She handed me a telegram bearing the portentous 
sentence : 


“ They have elected me, but I won’t accept. Going 
into retreat to-night. Ova pro me.—AUGUST.” 


I gasped. 

“ Then that is what Magdalen meant. Oh, she is 
a witch !” 

“ Magdalen again ?” queried the excited Maud. 
“ Let us go round and see her, Connie,” she pleaded, 
after hearing my story. | 

Accordingly we went. And when we showed 
Magdalen the telegram, she wept and flushed, and 
thanked Heaven, but, though rapturously grateful, 
did not seem surprised, and at last confessed that 
that had been the object of her prayer. 

“ I did pray for it, I did indeed. Partly for his 
sake, and partly for the community’s, and partly for 
my own. When the Father came here to see me 
that day after his first Mass, you do not know what 
sanctity I saw in his soul. He has risen to great 
heights. I do not wonder they have elected him, 
though he is so young. I prayed for all this, and 
also as one last sign from heaven that God is not 
displeased with unworthy me.” 

We gazed at her in rapt silence. 

“ Then he will accept it,” said Maud at last. “ I 
don’t feel a bit worried about it. His father has 
gone down to see the Prior, and we shall hear more 
about it in another two days.” 

We did. Lord Coverdale wrote very fully, de- 
scribing the general opinion of August’s wisdom and 
sanctity. The young Abbot-elect he had not of 
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course seen at all, on account of his headlong 
retreat. 

“ There is no doubt that he will have to accept,” 
he wrote. ‘‘ And when the result of the voting was 
made known, he stood up and implored them not to 
persist. They were apparently obdurate, and then 
he poured out an eloquent general and public con- 
fession of what he once used to be and about that 
time when he had begun to give up the practice of 
his Faith. But this appears only to have made 
them more sure.” | 

Another week went by, and then we received 
another telegram stating : 


“ Have had to accept. Precor te, orare pro me.— 
AUGUST.” 


Upon that we all became delirious with delight. 
Hyacinth and Cecilia were, I think, the maddest. I 
never saw more unselfish rapture than that ex- 
hibited by the Dominican at the high honour shown 
to his Benedictine cousin. 

“ It makes one rub one’s eyes and shake oneself, | 
to think of August nine years ago as a champion of 
the higher critics and August now as a Lord High 
Abbot of such a place as W——” 

“ All poor Magdalen,” cried Cecilia, executing a 
wild dance, hand in hand with Columba. “ It was 
that visit to her which did everything. Oh, Hya- 
cinth, dear, let us begin designing his pectoral cross. 
I want it to be something spicy.” 

She flew for pen and paper and they laid their 
heads together to some purpose, for when the design 
was submitted to the heads of the family, it was 
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received with whole-hearted admiration. Certainly 
it was a beautiful idea. The cross itself was, of 
course, of gold, and upon the upright stem was an 
embossed chalice, which terminated in the centre 
of the four arms and which contained the Host, 
executed in white enamel. Above this, filling the 
top part of the upright stem, was the White Dove, 
with outstretched wings, encircled in rays of gold. 
Along one arm of the cross a bunch of grapes was 
depicted in embossed gold, while the other arm bore 
sprays of wheat, similarly executed. Each of the 
four corners of the cross was enriched with a glowing 
red carbuncle. 

Lord Coverdale especially, thought very highly of 
the design, and took it himself to give the order for 
its execution. 

When it came home, finished, and attached to its 
long gold chain, we all wore it in turns, with much 
satisfaction. 

“ It will be hard to let it go,” sighed Cecilia, hold- 
ing the beautiful thing under an electric light which 
made the carbuncles glow like living fire. ‘‘ Gener- 
ally, pectoral crosses and abbatial rings are set with 
amethysts, aren’t they ? I like the colour of love 
best. Kind sir, next time you want to give me a 
present, let it be a replica of this, to wear on my 
watch-chain ; only please have it set with rubies 
instead of carbuncles.”’ | 

Her father-in-law smiled indulgently, and then 
produced a large ring-case from his pocket. 

“ You haven’t, any of you, taken much interest in 
the ring question, so I selected that entirely unaided. 
I thought it had better match the cross.” 
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Exclamations of admiration arose at the sight of 
the great carbuncle set in massive gold reposing in a 
white velvet case. It was indeed a beauty, almost 
the size of a walnut. 

“ That particular stone is called a ‘ ruby garnet.’ 
It is a member of the carbuncle family, but is some- 
what rarer and of a richer colour.” 

How we did gloat over those sacred emblems of 
the young Abbot’s high estate ! 

With full permission I took them round to Halcyon 
Court, and called a meeting in Magdalen’s room. 
She and Poll were much excited. 

“ Look,” I said, drawing the cross from the velvet 
bed. “ Did you ever see anything so lovely? It 
and the ring are the colour of your lamp which has 
been burning so long for him, Magdalen. Don’t you 
feel, as you look at them, that the light of prayer has 
burnt for some purpose ?” | 

She made no verbal answer, only sat in a dream of 
happiness, turning the beautiful things about so that 
the light might fall on them from all directions. As 
I watched her, it flashed across me that surely 
no other abbatial ring and cross had ever before 
reposed in a blood-stained hand. But their 
owner would, I knew, value them the more on 
this account. 

“ It is wonderful,” said Magdalen at last, Poll 
having been called down by the shop-bell. ‘ Wonder- 
ful to think that this cross which I have touched will 
lie, for life, over his pure heart. And the ring—how > 
many fervent lips will kiss it, how many blessings 
and absolutions, how many Masses will be offered 
by the hand that wears it ?” 
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I sat, quiet, until she was tired of admiring. Then 
broke to her that she was to accompany me to the 
ceremony of the blessing. 

She turned pale with rapture and protested her 
unworthiness. 

“ He is your very own Abbot, Magdalen,” I ex- 
postulated. “Think how sorry he would be if you 
were not there.” 

Maud had again arranged matters most comfort- 
ably for my poor, shy sinner-saint. She and I had 
separate lodgings in a quiet house, and seats were 
reserved for us at the top of the monastic church 
where we could see and hear in comfort. 

It was a gorgeous ceremony, almost similar to 
that of the consecration of a Bishop. The Bishop of 
the diccese officiated, and oh! the delight of seeing 
August’s throne and crozier and mitre all awaiting 
his use. 

We scarcely breathed at the time when the cross 
was blessed and bestowed upon the new Abbot, or 
when the ring was given to him with the solemn 
injunction : “ Receive this ring as the mark of the 
inviolate fidelity with which thou shalt guard the 
Spouse of God, the Holy Church.” 

His crozier was placed in his hands with the 
exhortation to bear it at the head of the flock com- 
mitted to his care, correcting their faults with pious - 
severity and, if obliged to punish, to remember also 
to be merciful. 

At the offertory the Abbot presented two lighted 
tapers, two loaves of bread, and two miniature 
silver barrels of wine, while the beginning of the 
ceremony was marked by the public and formal 
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acceptance of him by the community in the presence 
of the Bishop and by the fearsome vows which he 
made, when taking over the monastery and all its 
possessions. He placed his hands on the open 
Book of Gospels to take the oath. Later in the 
ceremony, the same hands were encased in blessed 
gloves, in memory of the skins with which the 
patriarch Jacob covered his hands before going to 
receive the paternal blessing, and this investiture 
was accompanied by a prayer that these hands of 
this minister of the altar might be ever encircled 
with innocence. 

At the end, he received the kiss of peace from each 
member of his community and then came down 
amongst the people to give us his first blessing. We 
were almost awestruck to see our August robed in 
costly vestments, bearing a crozier, and wearing the 
mitre and cross and ring. 

So many exquisite blessings and ceremonies had 
been poured out upon him, so many sacred objects 
been given to him, that we felt him to be almost 
too sanctified for common intercourse or touch. 

He, however, was troubled by no such feelings. 
Directly he left the sanctuary, he swept aside to our 
bench and gave us each in turn his ring to kiss, 
with a fervent blessing. His mother was the first 
to salute it and Magdalen the last. I shall never 
forget Magdalen’s face. 

No doubt this was a slight digression from the 
usual form, which arranges that the Abbot shall 
merely pass between the people, giving his blessing 
on either side. But, in his own church and monas- 
tery, where he is abselute, who was there to say him 
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nay ? So he had his wilful way, and returned again 
to the sanctuary after making the tour of the great 
church. 
_. After the ceremony there was an hilarious dinner 
party, with much speechifying, to which half the 
county had been invited. It included the noble, 
' the gentle, the humble of every shade of thought. 
Maud said she never enjoyed anything so much in 
her life. It was like a dream of bliss to sit at her 
distinguished son’s right hand, with the Bishop 
. facing him at the other end of the table, and to see 
her husband and grandchild with her father and 
mother in their places round the board. Magdalen 
and I did not attend this gorgeous function, but went 
quietly home to our lodgings, where we talked until 
we were tired. 

Late in the evening, his lordship delighted us 
with a visit. He came in, clothed in his plain 
black habit, with nothing to denote his rank except 
the gold cross on his breast and the great ring on his 
right hand. Certainly the cross showed to greatest 
advantage on the black. 

“ We are afraid of you, my lord,” I began, after 
we had each knelt to kiss the ring. ‘‘ You are too 
holy a being to mix with things of earth. They 
ought to keep you inside the enclosure, in a 
ventilated crystal case, where you could only be 
seen by a chosen few.” 

_ He laughed heartily at this idea. 

“ What a nice useful priest and pastor I should 
be then! Fancy fearing to rub off the heavenly 
dew by contact with my beloved people. But 
indeed you are right in saying how awe-inspiring 
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the ceremonies are. I only hope and pray that 
their virtue may spread to all with whom I come 
in contact. The exhortation which I liked best of 
all was when the Bishop commanded me to be 
‘foremost in humility.’ It best expressed my 
feelings, which are decidedly mixed. I felt inclined 
in some places to dispassionately kiss the hem of 
my own garment and on the other hand to prostrate 
myself in the dust, if you can understand the sense 
of personal unworthiness and the conviction of per- 
sonal dignity.” 

Magdalen’s eyes shone with a perfect compre- 
hension. 

“On Thursday I am going to visit Clare, and I 
thought it might give you pleasure to see her again,” 
he suggested. 

We agreed rapturously, and I am glad to think 
that we both witnessed that interview. 

Sister Mary Scholastica entered the grille, with a 
flush on her lovely fair face, knelt first to receive 
her brother’s blessing, then rose, flung open the 

lattice, and threw her arms round his neck. 
=“ Oh, my dear lord, my dear August, this is too 
good to be true! Didn't I just live with you in 
spirit all Tuesday! What an exquisite cross! 
And the ring! Take them off at once and show 
your splendour.” 

The young Abbot laughingly complied, though his 
eyes were dim with emotion. Clare at once hung 
the cross round her own neck and squeezed two of 
her slender fingers into the great ring. She was 
thus decorated when the Lady Abbess entered, 
anxious to sce the new prelate. . 
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“ Well, I am sure, Sister. So it is your blessing, 
not your. brother’s,’”’ she laughed, as Clare handed 
back the ring to its owner in time for her ladyship’s 
homage. It was a study to see this grand woman 
on her knees receiving August’s blessing. 

After a time, we withdrew and left them to pour 
out their happy hearts in private converse. 

Then, Magdalen and I took ourselves quietly back 
to London. What her thoughts were, I could guess. 
Mine were full of the heavenly retribution which 
had overtaken beautiful Clare, who had won. back 
the poor sinner in order to receive from her a beloved 
brother’s high and consecrated estate. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
IN WHICH THE SLUM CELL IS DESERTED FOR EVER 


I LEFT to Magdalen the delight of recounting the 
story to Poll. The consecration of “‘ Miss Cecilia’s ” 
brother was a huge event to all the prisoners, inside 
and out. But of course Poll and Magdalen felt 
it more deeply than any. 

One morning Poll turned up, looking more like 
her alert, sprightly self than I had seen her look 
since the poor Bruiser’s death. It seemed that she 
wanted to emigrate the man who had done her 
fish round for her, in the early days of the shop. 
He had been offered an opening in the dried fish line 
with a friend in New York, and Poll considered 
it too good a chance to lose. She proposed to lend 
him the money for his passage and the necessary 
clothes, he having faithfully promised to repay her 
by instalments. It rejoiced me to think of Periwinkle 
being in a position to do this, so I acquiesced 
gleefully in the arrangements, promised to procure 
the necessary papers, and made an appointment for 
an evening when Mat Simpson could come round to 
assist me in the filling up of the forms. 

When these came, they filled me with depression. 
The prison visitor and the lady guardian is used to 
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all sorts and conditions of work which is sprung 
upon her at a moment’s notice. But it so hap- 
pened that I had never personally emigrated anyone 
before, and the searching nature of the endless 
questions perfectly unnerved me. However, I put 
a brave face on it and sat down, opposite Mat, duly 
armed with pen and the formidable paper, which 
was about a yard and a half in length. 

“ Third class, of course. Can you read and 
write ?” 

His voice was husky with the last degree of 
- alcoholic huskiness, and he oo of gin and dried 
fish. 

“ No, lady, I can’t neither.” 

I sighed, and continued. He was the lowest 
type of man I had ever had to deal with, poor 
fellow ! 

“ They ask if you are going out under any promise 
of employment, or any implied promise. That is 
all right. I suppose I can say that yen are engaged 
for a definite post ?” 

He shook his head. i 

“ No, lady, that won’t never do: They ain’t 
pleased if that question is answered as yus. They 
don’t like people goin’ ter crowd out the ’Mericans. 
You’d a better put that I’m goin’ out ter visit a 
frien’ fer the summer.” 

I sat reflecting over the unveracity of this state- 
ment, then dubiously wrote it down. May 
Heaven forgive me ! 

“ Now, they want to know your height ?” 

“ Wull, I wosn’t never measured. Call it five foot 
eight.” 
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I duly chronicled this vital fact, qualifying it with 
the cautious proviso “ about.” 

“ Now your age, years and months ?” 

“ Forty-five, forty-six in June.” 

“ Have you ever been in prison ?” 

“ No, lady.” 

I looked at him searchingly. ‘‘ You needn’t mind 
telling me. I practically live in prison myself, as 
you probably know.” 

He emitted a husky chuckle. ‘“ Straight I ain’t, 
lady. I’m the on’y member of the fam’ly wot 
’asn’t. Not wot I’m better’n the others. I ain’t 
bin caught. That’s the diffrince. We've ’ad some 
rum times, too. My brother, ’e wos the Park 
Street murderer, pore chap! And my sister’s boy 
wos in quod when they wos puttin’ up the gallers 
fer ‘is uncle. ’Is cell wos where ’e could ’ear the 
’ammering, and it fair drove ’im off ’is chump. ’E 
arst ter be moved, but they wouldn’t, and the day 
o’ the execution the pore boy went raving mad, and 
’e ain’t ever bin the same since. ’E ain’t mad, yer 
know. But it give ’im sich a shock, ’e’s melancholy 
like.” 

I listened, horrified, to this grim page of family 
history, then made minute inquiries as to the 
boy’s whereabouts and mode of livelihood. This 
was satisfactorily answered and we then returned 
to our paper. 

“ They want to know your complexion, the colour 
of your eyes and hair, and if you have any marks 
on you ?” 

“ Wull, reelly, lady, I didn’t know as I ever ’ad wot 
you could call a complexion. Shall we call it fair ?” 
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I gazed at the drab, leathery skin and politely 
suggested ‘ Medium.” 

“ Eyes, shall we say grey ?” (Really, they were 
just the colour of stewed gooseberries.) ‘‘ And 
hair, black ?” 

This he stroked down anxiously, all over, as if to 
make sure of its colour. 

“ I ain’t got no marks, except these ’ere.” He 
rubbed a grimy hand over his pock-marked cheeks. 

“I shall leave that out,” I said, firmly. His 
written description began to look so awful that I 
was losing my nerve. 

“ Now, they want to know if you are an anar- 
chist ?” 

“ A wot’er ?” he croaked, absolutely nonplussed. 

“Don’t you know what an anarchist is?” I 
exclaimed. 

He shook his head, and I reflected. 

“ Well, it’s people who throw bombs at the King 
and the Emperor, you know.” 

He laughed hoarsely. 

“ No, I never done that. And I don’t know any- 
one wot did, neither.” 

With a relieved sigh I entered an emphatic 
“ No” in the necessary column, and then sadly 
contemplated the next query, “ Are you a polyga- 
mist ?” 

“ Now, they ask if you have more than one 
wife ?” 

He was shocked, genuinely shocked. Clearly, he 
regarded it as an unnecessary and obscene joke. I 
was obliged to explain. 

** You see, this is the form used by all Jews and 
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Turks and foreigners. And they sometimes have a 
lot of wives.” 

“ Pore dev—beggars! I should a thought one 
wos enough fer most men. And I’m glad ter say I 
ain’t got one. She’s died years ago. She wor a 
teaser, and no error.” 

“ Now, they say they will not issue your ticket 
unless you undertake that you will have two pounds 
in your possession upon arrival at New York. Could 
you live for nine days with that sum in your pocket 
and not drink it ?” 

This offensive question clearly opened up a 
heavenly vista. 

“ Can yer drink on board ship ?” he asked, with 
interest. 

I laid down my pen and glared at him. 

“ I suppose you can. I really am not sure. But 
if you can, will you ?” 

Suddenly, he pulled himself together. 

“ No, lady, not if you don’t want me to. I swear 
I won’t.”’ 

“ It is not so much a question of what I want, as 
of being wicked enough to spend poor Poll’s hard- 
earned money by wasting your whole passage 
and getting sent back to England.” 

He stared, open-mouthed. 

“ Will they do that if I ain’t got two quid on me ?” 

“ Yes, they certainly will. England is the only 
country where paupers can be dumped down by the 
shipload and no questions asked.” 

‘6 Lor’ ? . 

This concluded the printed questions, so then I 
began a few on my own account. 
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“ What about clothes ?” 

_. “ Well, lady, Poll’s goin’ ter see about them. 
~ Tve got a good coat in pawn wot she’ll git out fer 
me in good time so’s the creases “Il come out. Creases 
looks like a pawn-shop, yer know. Then I want a- 
pair o’ trousers, a shirt, a pair o’ socks, and a ’at, 
and a pair o’ boots.” 

I reflected over this outfit. 

“ Only one shirt and one pair of socks ?” 

He nodded. “ I can git the others over there with 
the two pounds.” 

I held my head and sat thinking. .Would it 
annoy the President of the American Republic if I 
allowed Mat Simpson to land therein, possessed of 
no change of shirt ? Nothing had been said about 
necessary clothes, in the printed list. Perhaps even 
it was not accustomed to gentlemen with only one 
shirt. 

-“ You must have three,” I said firmly. “ And 
three pairs of socks, to make sure. I will write 
to-night for your ticket, sending the cheque, and will 
let you know directly I hear. Now you must make 
a cross, where I have written your name.” He 
laboriously complied. It was the waviest cross I 
have ever seen. Then he departed, thanking me 
profusely. And, to my relief, the ticket was duly ` 
sent, together with several luggage labels, some 
marked ‘‘Cabin only” and some “ Hold.” I 
reflected upon the shirts and socks which would 
comprise all his worldly possessions, and which 
would easily fit into a wooden hat-box, and tore up 
all the labels except one “‘ Cabin only.” 

I may here record that he reached New York in 
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safety, made an excellent start there, and gradually 
repaid Periwinkle all she had lent him. 

The day after his departure, she came round to 
me, looking sad and troubled again. 

“ Miss, it’s about pore Magdalen. I’m afeerd 
she’s breaking up. Twice this week she’s ’ad bad 
fainting fits and couldn’t go out ter Mass. She’s 
dared me ter tell yer, but she’s ’ad another this 
afternoon, with great pain, and I durstn’t keep it 
from yer any longer.” 

I was soon round, and was just about to enter 
Magdalen’s room, when I was arrested by the sound 
of her voice in conversation with someone. I 
istened for a moment at the door, which was ajar, 
thinking that Father Hyacinth might be visiting her. 
But, as I listened, I turned cold. She was talking 
to someone or something whose reply was inaudible 
to my ears. 

“ What is the use of it ?” she was saying piteously. 
“ What can I do for you more than I have done ? 
Haven’t I worn out my life, offering prayers and 
penances for the repose of your soul, in the hope that 
you were saved ?” 

There was a pause. I stood, shaking. The 
wonder as to what was really in that room, the 
feeling that she could hear something inaudible to 
anyone else, the discovery that the apparition had 
haunted her all these years, were enough to freeze 
one’s blood with horror. 

“ Well, if you are damned, what can I do ?” she 
continued, in trembling accents, followed by another 
pause. 

“ Oh yes, I can save my soul. Ican,Ican. You 
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know that is a lie. Do leave me. Do let this be 
the last.” 

Again she was silent. And I stood, remembering 
the stories of the apparition which had been told to 
me at the prisons, coupling them with her recent 
utterances as to the power of the devil over his 
former servants. y 

Suddenly I heard her begin to give thanks for the 
disappearance of the spirit. Isat down on the stairs 
to recover. It took some time. I dared not show 
that I had surprised such a terrible secret ; if she 
confided in me, that was another thing. 

At last I knocked, and she opened the door, looking 
very pale, as I had often seen her look. She greeted 
me with her usual composure and gladness and, as I 
sat down, I suddenly realized that this might have 
happened many times before without my suspecting 
it. The marvellous courage of her lonely, peni- 
tential life pressed on me like a weight and, before I 
myself could foresee it, I burst into tears. Magda- 
len’s distress was pitiable. She tried to soothe me 
and begged to know what was the matter. Then I 
saw my chance and took it. 

“I am wretched about you. Poll has told me 
about your fainting fits. I shall always be worrying 
about you now,” I sobbed. 

I gained my end. Before I left she had promised 
to see my doctor for a thorough examination next 
day. 

“ Won’t you let Poll sleep with you to-night ?” I 
pleaded. The thought of that dreadful apparition 
had completely broken me down. I could not bear 
to think of leaving her alone ; I clung to a half-mad 
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hope that it never came when she was with other 
people. 

“ If you will sleep the easier, certainly, sweet 
lady.” 

I could see the concession cost her a great deal, but 
I accepted it, arranging the matter with Periwinkle 
on my way out. 

The result of the medical examination, next day, 
was a great shock. As kindly as possible, the doctor 
broke to me that she was suffering from aneurism, 
and ought to be removed to some place where she 
could have skilled attention. 

“Not that there is anything whatever to be done 
for her,” he added. ‘‘ But the removal of any 
nervous wear and tear may preserve her life. And, 
moreover, she ought to be always on the same 
level.” 

When he had gone, I went to the church and knelt 
praying for light before the golden door. My 
thoughts kept straying to a small hospital for in- 
curables kept by some nuns only a few stations from 
August’s abbey. But I felt how difficult it would 
be to get her acceptance of such a paradise. In this 
I was wrong. I had underrated poor Magdalen’s 
sanctity, which was of the most docile kind. She 
followed her drawings to the letter, had always done 
so; and now, it appeared that when these came 
through the medium of another creature, she was 
just as eager to obey them. 

In my ignorance, I went with a heavy heart to 
break the news to her. The doctor, who had known 
of her life for years, agreed that this was the best 
course. Moreover, certain precautions were impera- 
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tive. " The news might kill some, Miss Beecham, 
but she is not made of that stuff. It won’t kill her. 
You may safely tell her,” he had said. 

She greeted me more brightly than ever, and 
smoothed my way at once. 

“ Well, lady, and what did the kind doctor tell 
you? That I have heart disease ?” | 

“ Yes. And he wants you to go away from here. 
He wants you to go toa convent hospital, where they 
will keep you altogether, and where you will have 
everything, even the chapel, on one level.” 

She cast a heart-broken glance round her little 
cell, then took my hand and meekly kissed it. 

“ As you will, lady. I will go to-morrow if you 
wish.” 

I could hardly believe my ears. 

““ Magdalen, darling, it is too sweet of you to make 
things so easy. I was afraid you would refuse. I 
was afraid you would insist upon sticking to the 
service of desolation and darkness, to the very last.” 

She smiled sadly. 

“ I have never insisted upon anything which I did 
not believe myself called to do. Now, I see that that 
service is over and that God wills me, at the end, to. 
have a brief period of consolation. I take it gladly 
as His will, just as I took this gladly as His will.” 

_ “ How do you feel so sure ?” I asked, curiously. 
Of course, she was right, but I wanted to see how 
she had reasoned it. 

“How can there be any doubt? God never 
means us to be a burden of anxiety upon His chosen 
ones. If I persisted in remaining here, afflicted as I 
am with a mortal disease, I should be a constant 
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source of worry to you, sweet lady. And to the 
Lord Abbot and all those who have so graciously 
cared forme. How could I now repay you so badly 
for all you have done? Whatever you and the 
doctor arrange is what I most desire. I leave it 
absolutely to you.” 

I kissed her gratefully. Her child-like renuncia- 
tion of her own will had impressed me more than 
anything else. 

Quickly and happily, I made all the arrangements 
in which the good nuns met me more than half way. 
There was an empty bed, and inthree days every- 
thing was complete. But I confess that my heart 
was almost breaking as I drove round to Halcyon 
Court to fetch Magdalen away. Glad though I was 
at her future lot, which might last for years, I could 
not bear to contemplate the awful gap which her 
absence from the slums would mean. Never before, 
had I fully realized the comfort of the slum cell, her 
tender ministrations among sick and sinful, the per- 
petual holocaust of her prayers and penances uprising 
from such a district. It was terrible to think that 
never, never, never, should I visit her there again. As 
I entered her room for the last time, I was blinded 
with tears, and could only dimly see a tall black 
figure, which turned out to be Father Hyacinth, who 
had, most thoughtfully, come round to give her the 
blessing before a journey, a most beautiful old rite 
in use among the Dominicans. He was waiting for 
me to share it, and certainly it was an immense 
consolation. 

At length we rose and the wrench came. Magdalen 
looked calmly round the room which she would never 
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_ see again. The lamp burnt as steadily as ever on its 

bracket. But her last look was at the spot on the 
floor where August had once stood. Then she pulled 
down her veil and passed through the door, never 
again to recross the threshold. How she could be 
so calm I did not know, unless she accepted the pain 
as another precious penance. I was sobbing 
despairingly, and there were tears in Father Hya- 
cinth’s eyes. Poor Periwinkle’s face was swelled 
beyond recognition as she promised to keep the lamp 
always burning and the room clean. She protested 
that she would rather go without the rent for the 
rest of her life than ever let it again. But Maud 
would, I knew, remedy this, and would gladly pay 
the trifle weekly in order to preserve the little 
sanctuary intact. 

At last I was obliged to follow and take my place 
in the cab beside her, but I broke down again as we 
left the narrow outlet of Halcyon Court. Magdalen 
did her best to console me, but it transpired that she 
must have felt it terribly, in spite of her composure, 
for, soon after reaching the convent, she had so 
severe an attack that the doctor and Sisters thought 
she had gone. However, this was not so, and next . 
day I went to see her, lying at peace in her white 
bed, tended by the loving white-robed Sisters. These 
human angels had given her a room to herself, the 
best room in the hospital in fact, one which had long 
shutters opening into the chapel itself. So, when 
these were thrown back, she was actually in the 
presence of the Blessed Sacrament and could have 
the consolation of daily Mass and Benediction from — 
her bed. 
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I did indeed rejoice to see her in such perfect 
surroundings at last. Besides the spiritual consola- 
tions and the companionship of the Sisters, she was 
also cheered by constant visits from her beloved 
young Abbot. | 

So I left her and returned to my work in London, 
never failing, when duty called me to Halcyon Court, 
to visit the deserted slum cell, though I must confess 
that I never did so without tears at its empty pathos, 
and the thought of all that had been going on within 
its narrow space for so many weary years. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


IN WHICH THE BLOOD-STAINED HANDS ARE 
CLEANSED AT LAST 


ALL through that summer, Magdalen lingered, and 
I contrived many week-ends at the convent so as 
to see a great deal of her. It did my heart good 
to witness her quiet happiness. All the storm and 
trial seemed to have passed utterly away. Her sun 
of life was setting in radiant peace, after the wild 
turmoil of the day. | 
The good Sisters regarded her as a Saint and came 
to bless the circumstances which had led to her 
presence in their convent. She was a comfort and 
a strength to all, just as she had, for so long, been to 
me. The mistress of the hospital told me that they 
had ‘‘ never seen Magdalen depressed or out of 
temper or even nervous under pain.” Whatever 
came was right ; she had no will of her own at all 
and only lived to do the Divine Will with gladness. 
She suffered a good deal, too. The worst symp- 
tom was fits of breathlessness, when the air seemed 
unable to enter her lungs. Then, all the veins in 
her throat would swell like cords, and the inability 
to draw breath was terrible. But during these 
attacks she never lost nerve or patience, though 
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she was conscious all the time. They came without 
the slightest warning, which in itself would have 
been a constant tension to average patients. The 
doctors all agreed that they were not nearly so 
dangerous as they looked, and that death would not 
take that form. So, after the first, we began to get 
more used to them. 

She was too ill to leave her bed. Besides the 
heart trouble there was also a general and complete 
collapse, which gradually rendered her as weak as a 
baby. She was just like a piece of machinery in 
which an important spring had broken. Knowing 
what I knew of her life, it did not surprise me in the 
least that she had broken down and was worn out 
before her time. On the contrary, her endurance 
had been amazing, but we saw at last that much 
of this had been at the expense of her physique. 

She spent June, July, and August at the convent, 
and when September brought my usual holiday, I 
spent it entirely with her. I believe she looked 
forward to it even more than I did, and when I 
arrived after tea she welcomed me almost excitedly. 

“ Oh, lady, lady, fancy having you for a whole 
month! How good it is of you to spend your only 
spare time with me!” she said, sitting up in bed 
and stretching out both hands towards me. “ How 
frail you look! Quite transparent! But the air 
and sun here will soon bring back your beautiful 
roses, won’t they ?” 

“ Of course they will, People always think I am 
verging on decline at the end of the summer. It is 
only the want of real sun and real fresh air which 
takes away one’s colour and gives that transparent 
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look. Do you know, Magdalen dear, you look better 
now than you did in London? Less worn and 
lined. Please God, we shall have you for years 
yet.” 

She laughed and shook her head. 

“No, no. I have set my heart upon saying 
good-bye to you at the end of your holiday. I 
have asked God not to let me be separated from 
you any more. I cannot bear you to be so far 
away.” | 

“ But if you die,” I exclaimed, with a lump in my 
throat, “ then indeed you will never see me again 
in this world.” 

Once more she shook her head. “That is the 
point of view of the living, not of the dead. You, 
it is true, will never see me again. But I shall never 
lose sight of you. I shall be always near you, always 
watching over you, always praying for you. When 
one loves very much, it is better to be a pure spirit 
than be hampered with flesh. To a spirit, time and 
space are nothing. It can come from the other side 
of the world as fast as thought flashes. You know, 
now, how your mind has power to flash over seas and 
continents in the space of a second to a beloved 
distant friend? Well, without the weight of the 
body, our spirits can do anything.” 

I sat reflecting. 

“ Yes, it is very nice for you, no doubt. But how 
about me ?” 

“ But you do not need me,” she protested. ‘‘ You 
forget how different our relationships are to one 
another. I cannot bear you to be long away from 
me, You don’t feel that about me.” 
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“ I don’t know where you learnt so much wisdom, 
Magdalen, but I do know that I cannot bear the 
thought, still less the look, of Halcyon Court without 
you. I feel as if there were always. something 
wanting. And I never set foot in the house without 
breaking down and crying myself to pulp.” 

She looked at me, with tears in her eyes. 

“ In fact,” I continued, “it has so broken me 
down, that deserted cell of yours, that Maud—Lady 
Coverdale, you know—has hit upon a plan for 
keeping it always intact . . . just to try and comfort 
me a little. I can’t be so resigned and even joyful 
at God’s will. I can only meet it with weeping 
resignation.” 

She shook her head protestingly and begged for 
the scheme. 

“Well, you know the slum it is, and that it is 
some distance from the church? Also that the 
church is far too fine and rich for the rough poor 
ever to come to ? Well, all the years I have worked 
there I have gone on telling everyone that we shall 
do no good for the dear roughs until we get a homely 
mission-room in their very midst, where only their 
own class attends. So Lady Coverdale has bought 
the house and presented it to the Fathers as a 
chapel-of-ease. Your two rooms have been knocked 
into one as a chapel, where there will be Mass and 
Confessions. And the two lower rooms have also 
been turned into one for use as a bright, warm 
club-room for working men, with cards and billiards 
and papers to keep them out of the public-houses, 
if it may be, while the bottom floor, where dear 
Poll’s shop was, is lived in by a respectable Catholic 
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couple, who look after the club-room and chapel, 
the man being able to serve Mass. Now, Magdalen, 
what do you think of that ? Your lamp will always 
be kept burning before your crucifix there ; and on 
Sundays that same crucifix is used for Mass. So 
you see the good your dear little cell will do. If 
you had been a coward and chosen the easy way, 
there would never have been the Sacraments, and 
Mass, and the preaching of the Gospel in the very 
heart of the slums, where they are needed with a 
vengeance.” | 

She could not speak. The tears flowed down 
her cheeks for pure rapture. She signed to me to 
open the shutters so that she might pray. Accord- 
ingly, I rose and pulled them back, looking down 
for a short time into the cool white peace of the 
marbled sanctuary, across which the evening shadows 
were stealing, making the blood-red light grow 
gradually brighter by contrast. Then I left her 
quiet, and went out for a stroll on the shore. 

A week drifted away, and then came a letter from 
Father Hyacinth, describing in glowing terms the 
first service in the mission-room. Rough men and 
women -had crowded in until there was scarcely 
standing room, and many had broken down com- 
pletely at the sight and sound of the ceremonies 
at which they had scarcely assisted since child- 
hood. 

“The Prior has made me the slum-chaplain. 
Isn’t he an arch trump ?” he wrote. “ I couldn’t 
sleep the night before, for excitement, and when I 
got down there and saw the mob—oh, it was 
pathetic! Those poor, rough wastrels pulled at 
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one’s very heart-strings. I preached very simply 
on the Good Shepherd.” 

“ Can’t you imagine that very simple sermon ?” 
I broke off. I was reading the letter aloud to 
Magdalen. “Fancy Hyacinth with his heart- 
strings being pulled at, added to his natural fire 
and fervour. It was the finest sermon he had ever 
preached, I know.” 

She nodded in acquiescence. And I continued 
the letter. 

“ Cousin Maud has done the thing thoroughly. 
There is a sweet, tiny altar in Magdalen’s oratory, 
and her lamp has been changed into a hanging one 
from the ceiling, just at the level of the crucifix, 
which is on the altar, standing. She has given us 
a harmonium, too, and we marched half a dozen 
of the best choir-boys down, with the school-mistress, 
who is a first-rate organist, and had all the lovely 
Old English hymns—‘ Star of the Sea,’ ‘To Jesus’ 
Heart all burning,’ and the mission hymn,‘ Never 
will I sin again.’ I wish you could have heard and 
seen them. Several have asked for Confession next 
Saturday, and heaps have implored me to visit them. 
Of course I am going everywhere, with medals, 
rosaries, and simple penny Prayer-Books. I have 
never been so happy in my life. Do tell Magdalen 
I consider it all her work, and that now she is seeing 
the visible harvest of her years of prayer amongst 
God’s poor outcasts. She has sown in tears; now 
she is reaping in joy. Don’t you really think my 
Prior is a trump to let me do it? Now he has 
given me permission to be out every night until 
Matins, so as to see to the mens’ club myself. I 
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shall soon live altogether in the slums at this 
rate |!” 

Magdalen and I enjoyed many luxurious tears of 
delight over this letter. But she kept murmuring 
what had she done to be so blessed, what had she 
done ? o 

Upon another occasion, when I was sitting with 
her, she suddenly roused herself and broached the 
subject of her will. 

“It is a very simple one,” she said with a smile. 
“It is only an advertisement in the Morning 
Advertiser announcing the death of Mary Magdalen 
White, giving the date and place of demise. From 
that time my monthly allowance will cease. It has 
long been arranged between myself and the person 
who pays the money. You will find, in my little 
writing-desk, five pounds for funeral expenses. So 
my worldly affairs are easily settled. And, in case 
I am unable to speak at the very end, will you, 
lady, lift me up to rest in your arms? You remem- 
ber how I found tears of repentance, years ago, in 
that tender shelter? And I should like to go to 
God, straight from the same refuge.” 

I promised, fighting with tears. I almost 
despaired of ever making Magdalen understand 
what she had been and was to me. 

As I sat watching her fall into a placid sleep, I 
wondered and wondered at the mystery: surrounding 
her. Clearly she had a just claim upon a person 
in a fairly good position. She would never have 
taken money if she had not felt it to be her due. 
And this gave the clue to her inflexible silence as 
to her past history. She was closely connected with 
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someone whom she did not want to implicate and 
drag down with the disgraceful contamination of her 
history. We never knew her parentage, or if she were 
married and had ever been a mother. We did 
not know of one relative or friend. I sat watching 
the repulsive face, refined now by years of prayer 
and suffering, and I recalled my first interview with 
her in the prison cell, her sudden coming to me, the 
way in which she had found me, in an upstairs room 
in a strange house. I recalled the scene of the 
mobbing, the horror of turning round on her effigy 
at the waxwork show, her interviews with Paul 
Masterman and August; and then I looked round 
at the white, sunny room and through the shutters 
into the beautiful chapel. And I wondered if the 
whole thing had been an extraordinary dream. 

Upon another occasion, she began conversing 
about the lives which had been so strangely inter- 
woven with her own. 

“It is like a piece of tapestry, gentle lady. 
There is your pure gold life and Sister Scholastica’s 
white one, and the rich red of the Abbot’s, all inter- 
mingled with my coarse black woof. I often think 
of those lives. There is Miss Cecilia’s and her dear 
husband’s and the babies’; then Mr. and Mrs. 
Masterman and their lovely little Dolly ; Lord and 
Lady Coverdale’s ; poor little Johnny’s ; dear Poll’s 
and poor Bill’s ; Kate Murphy’s——” 

“Don’t call her ‘ Murphy’ considering she is a 
proud, married woman,” I interrupted. “ Yes, it is 
blissful to think of them, with their very own son 
and daughter, and all doing so well; and poor Poll, 
with her beast of a husband dcad, and she married 
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to a master fishmonger who is madly in love with 
her. And you don’t leave out all the lives yet to 
be influenced by yours, Magdalen. Your influence 
will not be over at your death. You will leave it 
behind you in countless ways.” 

She thought over this idea, with pleading eyes. 
Then, as suddenly as ever, a paroxysm came on, and 
I flew for the Sister to administer the subcutaneous 
injection. 

It was awful to see the physical suffering, and 
magnificent to witness the unshaken calm of her 
soul. I am sure that we always minded the attacks 
far more than she did. But this was a very severe 
one and left her weaker than ever. After a time 
she fell into a deep sleep, caused partly by the 
morphia and partly by exhaustion. As the acute 
symptoms had disappeared, I was accorded leave 
to watch beside her, so prepared myself for a vigil 
of many hours. It was about nine o'clock and the 
nuns not engaged in sick nursing were saying Matins, 
preparatory to bedtime. At length their soft, 
monotonous voices ceased, and the ‘‘ solemn 
silence ” reigned throughout the convent. Oh, the 
peace of conventual life, with its healing silence 
and absence of rush and turmoil! Once more, its 
happy influence seemed to sink into my tired bones. 
After a time, I went to the window and looked out 
across the autumnal garden to where the sea lay 
flashing in the brilliant September moonlight. A 
drenching dew, almost as white as frost, silvered 
on the lawn, and the sharp, sweet, moist air rose 
gratefully into the airy room. I stood there for 
ten miautes or so, picturing the difference between 
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Magdalen’s present circumstances and the life she 
þad led at Halcyon Court, with its utter absence of 
quiet, indoors and out, its noisome atmosphere, its 
utter revoltingness to every sense. 

At last I turned away, and softly opening the 
shutters, knelt at the prie-Dieu, looking down into 
the dark chapel lighted only by the various votive 
lamps around it. 

I knelt there until I was aroused by a movement 
from the bed. I rose and turned round. By the 
shaded light, I could see Magdalen, who was sitting 
up in bed, with an expression of ecstasy on her face. 
I stood, silent, fearing to interrupt her. She seemed 
to be listening to something, then at last sank 
back on her pillows exclaiming, ‘‘ Thank God !” in 
a tone which went to my heart. It sounded as if 
the burden of a lifetime had been suddenly and un- 
expectedly lifted from her heart. 

After a time, I approached and bent over her, 
meeting the full gaze of the ecstatic eyes. 

She was perfectly awake and conscious and in 
full possession of her faculties. 

“Well, Magdalen, what have you just heard ? 
Are you going to keep all your good things to your- 
self? Do tell me,” I pleaded, kneeling down by 
the bed, while I offered her some nourishment which 
she drank in silence. 

“ I would gladly share my good things if I didn’t 
thereby have to share my bad ones, sweet lady,” 
she said at last. “ What are you doing up at this 
time of night ? Is this a holiday ?” 

“ I am not going to be put off like that,” I per- 
sisted. “ I know you want to lose yourself in a 
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prayer of ecstatic thankfulness, and I shall remain 
tormenting you with my earthly conversation until 
you tell me what made you say ‘ Thank God!’ in? 
such a tone.” 

She hesitated, and suddenly an idea occurred 
to me. 

“ It—it—is something about my victim,” she 
began, falteringly. 

“ Magdalen, I know everything. I know how he 
used to come to you. I know everything. I was 
there one day, in Halcyon Court, when you were 
talking to him. Oh, I have longed to speak of this 
for years! Do tell me about it now that I have had 
courage to break the ice.”’ 

She seemed very much taken aback. Then re- 
signed herself. 

“ I am only sorry because I never wanted you to 
have the pain of that knowledge,” she said at last. 
“ I have no secrets from you except those which 
it would pain you to know. It is true that all my 
life, on and off, since the deed, that terrible appari- 
tion has tormented me with protests of its eternal 
damnation and efforts to induce me to despair. 
It was horrible ; I won’t dwell on that part of it. 
But, even in spite of the evidence of my senses, I 
always tried to disbelieve it and never relaxed my 
prayers and suffrages for the ransom of that un- 
happy soul. Just now I heard a voice, heard it as 
clearly as I hear yours. It called me by name and 
told me that God sent me perfect peace at last, with 
the knowledge that my poor victim is saved. The 
apparition had been, not him at all, but a device of 
the devil to tempt me to despair. Certainly nothing 
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could have so greatly tempted me. It seemed such 
a farce, so useless, to be leading that life when I had 
actually damned another soul. In my own soul, I 
never believed it ; if it had not been for the evidence 
of my senses I should never have doubted at all. 
But this torment has been with me all my life. 
And now, thank God ! it has gone, and nothing has 
been in vain.” 

I listened, trembling. It was weird there, in that 
room at midnight, all alone with her, listening to 
such a story. At once it flashed across me that her 
“ voice ” might only be the delusions of weakness 
and morphia. But then these did not account for 
the years when she was in robust health, when the 
prison doctor himself stated her to be perfectly sane 
and gave up the matter as a mystery. As I sat 
looking at her and thinking over her life, of its depths 
of sin and heights of sanctity, it seemed all com- 
patible and like a leaf from the lives of the Saints 
where we are told of the ingenious devices of the Evil 
One to keep his own. Personally, I agreed with her 
view ; and whether or not the whole thing had been a 
series of delusions extending over a period of many 
years, at any rate she had believed them to be real 
and had borne them with heroic patience and 
humility, thereby meriting fully ; and now she be- 
lieved, with equal faith, in her deliverance and was 
going to die in triumphant peace. 

I gave her some more nourishment and then went 
away to bed, calling the night Sister on my way. 
But it was long before I could sleep. The thought 
of her unbearable happiness at the removal of this 
lifelong strain kept me awake. 
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I slept at last, only to be awakened by a gentle 
shake. I sprang up to find a nun beside my bed 
and the sun streaming in at full power. 

“ You seemed so tired we did not wake you,” she 
said, with a smile. “‘ But it is now nearly dinner- 
time and we thought you had better be aroused.” 
= “Nearly dinner-time !’ I exclaimed, astounded. 
“Tam so sorry. How is Magdalen ?” 

“ Just the same, but happier than ever and very 
weak.” 

I dressed hurriedly and went, ashamed, to my first 
meal of the day, afterwards visiting Magdalen. She 
took my hand lovingly, and then asked if I was pre- 
pared for some news, to which I assented. 

“ Then it is that I wish to have the last Sacra- 
ments this evening. The doctor gave permission 
some time ago, saying they were to judge by my 
feelings. And I do not think I shall ever see another 
sunrise.” . 

I was too awestruck for tears. I felt certain that 
she was always right, and I could easily understand 
that the revelation of the night had broken her heart 
with joy. 

So, by reason of a preconcerted plot between 
Abbot Augustine, the convent chaplain, and myself, 
I despatched a telegram to the former, and a message 
to the chaplain. Father Augustine had begged to be 
the one to anoint Magdalen, if there should be time 
at the end, though she did not know of his request. 

The Sisters at once began to prepare a little altar 
in her room and she lay smiling at the sight. The 
Abbot arrived about five o’clock, when the sun was 
getting low and throwing floods of glory through the 
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west window. The blood-red stones in his cross and 
ring glowed with dazzling splendour in the radiance. 

He approached the bed, with a smile. 

“ Well, Magdalen, so you are tired of us at last ? 
And I am going to prepare you for the journey.” 

She thanked him, with tears of gratitude, and at 
_ that moment the doctor appeared. He cast a quick 
glance of comprehension at the Abbot and then at 
the altar, came across and looked at his patient. 
The visit was a short one, and, when it was over, I 
followed him from the room. 

“ She is convinced she will die to-night. Do you 
think she is right ?” I asked. 

“Probably. She is ill enough to die before 
midnight. On the other hand, she may live for 
days.” 

When I returned, the Abbot had placed the holy 
oils on the table and the Sisters were kneeling beside 
the bed, ready to assist in the anointings. 

The lovely ceremony began with the imposition 
of hands and the casting forth of the last “ power of 
the devil.” Then came, one by one the anointing of 
the eyes, the ears, the nostrils, the mouth, the hands 
and the feet. I watched, through a cloud of tears. 
Every sin-stained sense was purified ; and the blood- 
stained hands were cleansed at last, at last. I 
watched their trembling as she held them out. 

Following this beautiful rite was the last blessing. 
Then the Abbot took off his stole, and came to stand 
near the bed. | 

“ Well, Magdalen,” he said with a smile, though I 
could see tears glittering in his eyes, “ are the poor 
hands clean at last ?” 
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She nodded, and then broke into tears—the last 
that she ever shed. And the young prelate did a 
thing, the like of which, for tender charity, I never 
have seen equalled. Very slowly he took both her 
hands within his own, she ngt resisting, but ap- 
parently filled with gladness to think she might at 
last allow one so pure to touch them ; he joined them 
together, palms open and upwards, as his own had 
been joined on the day of his first Mass; then, 
whispering, ‘‘ Now I am no longer the only one with 
holy anointed hands,” he stooped down and kissed 
them both. 

I think that finally killed her. She never spoke 
again, but lay in a trance of happiness which we 
could not disturb. At last, she gave me a look full 
of love and significance, and I knew that the time 
had come to take her into my arms. Blinded by 
tears, accordingly I raised her and kissed her fore- 
head, as she laid her head down over my heart. 

She did not keep me long, dear Magdalen ; not 
nearly so long as the day when she shed her first 
tears of repentance. In a few minutes I heard a 
soft, contented sigh, felt a sudden heaviness, and 
knew that Magdalen and I would never more be 
separated by earth or time or space. 

% + + + + 

So ends her story, the story written at Maud’s 
request. And though I know that Magdalen, faith- 
ful soul, is ever watching over me, I cannot feel the 
comfort of her presence, weighed down as I am by 
the burden of the flesh. 

I rejoice to think of her eternal happiness and 
safety. But, so imperfect am I, that I miss her 

20 
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sorely. I miss her incomparable courage, her 
grateful love, and the quiet of the slum cell. 

And so I climb, blindly, through the mists of 
earth, looking forward to the day when I shall 
once more meet you face to face, my dear, brave, 
heroic whtte-handed saint. 


THE END 


Made in England. 


ROBERT HUGH BENSON 


35. 6d. net, with autograph, photogravure and facsimile handwriting 


The Pall Mall Gazette says : “In this book Miss Olive Katharine 
Parr embarks upon the delightful task of revealing beauties in the 
late Monsignor Benson which might, as she says in her preface, have 
been hidden had she remained silent. She writes upon his influence 
in spiritual things and also upon his literary work, and her enthusiasm 
is an incense.” 


The Jrish Daily Independent says: “Tender, discerning and tinged 
with the sweet light of friendship, this book reveals beauties of the 
late Monsignor Benson’s character beyond those so naively exposed 
in his own books. Miss Parr shows a wonderful insight into that 
beautiful mind, and her little volume is the fragrant real revelation of 
a saint. Those who knew Monsignor Benson through his writing 
knew here and there the man, the novelist, the priest, but missed 
many things that Miss Parr found—the real personality without the 
disguise of a quasi-fictitious character. Her book should be read and 
re-read by every reader of Monsignor Benson. There is a permanent 
gain to literature in her simple, direct, and searching analysis. She 
searches out for us many hidden things, and brought under the light 
of her pen, we add reverence of a great soul to our admiration of this 
extraordinary man. Students of psychology may study the book for 
the springs of action and motives that inspired him. ... The com- 
plete biography is yet to come from another pen than hers. We only 
hope it will be as penetrating and as sympathetic.” 


The Catholic Times says : “ Another appreciation of the late greatly- 
to-be-missed Monsignor Benson which is written by Miss Olive 
Katharine Parr, who is so well known to many Catholics by her ‘ Back 
Slum Idylls, ‘A White-Handed Saint,’ and other works ; and also by 
her peculiarly honourable position in respect of a Dartmoor home of 
the Blessed Sacrament. ... Whole-hearted enthusiasm is a rare 
and valuable feature in a work of this kind, being a tonic and an in- 
spiration for the reader ; and as almost all the profits on the book are 
to be devoted to a Buntingford memorial of Monsignor Benson, it is to 
be hoped that Miss Parr’s appreciation will find very many readers.” 


The Month says: ‘‘ Amongst a multitude of books, already written 
or projected, of which the arresting personality of the late Monsignor 
Benson forms the theme, Miss O. K. Parr’s will surely attract a large 
circle of readers. For the authoress has now a wide clientele of her 
own who will be anxious to know in what way she has applied her 
remarkable powers to this particular subject. ... The result is a 
series of little pen-portraits, exhibiting Monsignor Benson as a spiritual 
guide, as a literary artist, as a priest, as an apostle, and all illustrated 
by the writer’s own reflections—for no one, least of all Miss Parr, 
- could write so intimately about the virtues of anotlier character without 
revealing much of her own. Readers of her novel, ‘A White-Handed 
Saint,’ will appreciate her delight in seeming to find in Monsignor 
Benson a living personality so closely approaching her ideal.” 
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